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Ant. 1.—Poor Laws in Ireland, considered in their probable effects 
upon the Capital, the Property, and the Progressive Improvement of 
that Country. By Sir John Walsh, Bart. 8vo. pp. 124. London: 
I, Ridgway. 1830. 


Ix this pamphlet Sir John Walsh has summed up all that may ra- 
tionally be opposed to a scheme for the introduction of Poor Laws 
into [reland. He is resolute in his hostility to such a project. His 
opinions are, however, entitled to respect, as the patient deductions 
of a judicial enquirer,—not to be distrusted as the accidental or in- 
terested prejudices of an advocate. The argument is conducted 
with ability and clearness ; the writer has competent information ; 
and, upon the whole, we consider this brief work as a most exem- 
plary specimen of that sort of tranquil and candid discussion, which, 
with the greatest expedition and certainty, elicits the true merits of 
any debateable question. 

Those who are prepared to resist any proposal for extending Poor 
Laws to Ireland, possess an almost exhaustless magazine of defense, 
in the history of the operation of these laws in England. This 
writer is, naturally, but little disposed to disguise the calamities 
which they have produced, and he bestows great pains and some 
thetoric on the description of those evils. Nevertheless, he is borne 
out, toa great extent, by the reality; and nobody, we believe, who 
has had the opportunity of witnessing the working of the Poor 
Laws throughout their details, as they are administered in this 
country, can object to the truth of the following picture. Speaking 
of the effects of these laws on the agricultural and other mere 
labourers, Sir John Walsh thus describes them :— 


“That they have not diminished, but added to, the sum of poverty and 
misery ; that they drag, continually, fresh portions of the community into 
their vortex, that they have kept down the wages of labour, and acted as a 
pretium upon improvidence, are facts, which are sufficiently notorious. 
They have exercised a deteriorating influence upon the moral character of 
the peasantry, they have prevented the improvement of property, and the 
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increase of wealth, which would otherwise, in its natural circulation, have 
substantially ameliorated the condition of the poor. They have Called 
into existence, and they are still creating, a redundant population, for 
whose labour there is no adequate demand, and who will always, by their 
increase, prevent the amount of human misery, occasioned by poverty 
from being diminished by the direct relief this compulsory provision 
affords but on the contrary will add to it. They weigh, with a heavy 
and unequal pressure, upon the landed interest. They form one great 
item of the peculiar burthens upon the English agriculturists, from 
which our neighbours upon the continent are free, and are therefore a 
principal cause of the necessity which exists for protecting the former 
against the unrestrained competition of the latter in our markets. How 
one false step draws on another. The duties on foreign corn are a 
monopoly, as far as they go, to indemnify the land owner in part for the 
unequal and impolitic charges with which he has been saddled. Thus, 
in addition to all their other mischievous effects, the Poor-Laws re-act 
upon the whole community, by keeping up the price of bread, and conse- 
quently, the cost of production.’—pp. 31, 32. ‘ 

The writer proceeds to shew, that in a state of society deprived of 
the many advantages which that in England peculiarly enjoys, the 
operation of the Poor Laws would be still more calamitous. He 
believes that the increase of poor’s rates, rapid as it has been, has 
received no inconsiderable check from a certain degree of moral 
superiority in the very lowest orders in this country, (for which 
they are indebted to the influence and example of their superiors,) 
snd a taste diffused amonyst them for the comforts, and even lux- 
uries, of civilised life. The people, here, are encouraged to be 
ambitious, and are taught, by the policy of our institutions, that 
the rewards of industry and ingenuity are boundless. The ten- 
dency, therefore, of the Poor Laws to bring the population, as it 
were, under their jurisdiction, thus meets with a strong antagonist 
— Again, there is a very large class—the artizans of Eng- 
and—which may be said to be almost wholly withdrawn from the 
influence of the Poor Laws, so that the conclusion is perfectly war- 
rantable, that no part of the world is furnished with so many 
resources against the progress of a demoralising principle as that in 
which we have the happiness to live. At all events, if there bea 
country which can boast an equality with us in this respect, that 
country is not Ireland. Sir John Walsh takes upon him a super- 
fluous task in demonstrating this truth. But he goes farther, and 
endeavours to shew, not only that Ireland is deficient in those 
means, by which the growth of the evils resulting from Poor Laws, 
may be checked ; but that there are, in the moral and political 
condition of that country, the elements of assured and constant 
nourishment for those ills. In a comparison which he institutes 
between the two countries, Sir John seems to consider the great 
difference to lie in the influence of the middle orders in England, 
and the want of that link in the social chain in Ireland. The 
next important peculiarity of England, which Ireland certainly 
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wants, is the abundance of capital, and our author is of opinion, 
that the hope of improving Ireland must almost entirely depend 
on the supply of these deficiencies. As to the influx of capital into 
that country, nothing can now prevent it, according to our author, 
but the disorder and insecurity which, he is pleased to anticipate, 
would result from the introduction there of Poor Laws. He treats 
the opinion, that improvement would follow the establishment of 
those laws in Ireland, as a chimera. Improvements, he ve 
properly observes, must originate with the a and middling 
classes. Through them alone can the mass of the inferior orders 
be acted on. Hence, it is not to be expected that a measure 
exclusively affecting the lower classes can produce that amelio- 
ration in their condition, which can proceed only from those that 
are above them in the social scale. Great uncertainty and alarm, 
our author contends, would follow the introduction of Poor Laws 
into Ireland, inasmuch as the owners of property there, would find 
themselves subjected to all the chances of a system which, once 
established, could not be withdrawn, and which would give rise to 
unnumbered and indefinite claims. Another great objection, he 
says, to the introduction of the Poor Laws into Ireland, is the 
abuse to which their administration is liable. The distribution 
of the poor funds would, ia Sir John Walsh’s belief, be a source of 
bitter contention in that country, and questions would be con- 
tinually raised in the litigious spirit of the people, which would 
give rise to endless controversies, and tend to prolong that quar- 
relsome spirit which has been so long the bane of the Irish 
nation. But we will not follow our author through the details of 
his argument. We concur with him that the Poor Laws, such as 
we now find them to exist in England, are inadmissible in any 
country, still more so in Ireland. The real question after all is 
this,—can any modification of the Poor Laws be applied to [reland 
with a probability of benefit to that country ? 

Sir John Walsh empties the vials of his wrath against the evils of 
the English system ; he justifies his indignation by irresistible ar- 
gumeut: but that Ireland would be injured by a limited introduction 
of these laws, is certainly not proved by the worthy Baronet, although 
itis boldly asserted. We have little hesitation in saying, that no 
man in his senses would think of subjecting any country to the 
same system of Poor Laws, as that which now prevails in Eng- 
land. Every body feels and deplores the fatal error which was 
imperceptibly acted on—that of extending relief to other objects 
than those which were particularly specified in the original Poor 
Law of Queen Elizabeth. For the long series of years that 
parochial relief, in compliance with that law, was confined to the 
disabled poor, no complaint was heard; and if the same prin- 
ciple had been since kept steadily in view, the country never 
would have learned to regard the Poor Laws as a grievance. 
But those laws were made to administer to the promotion of 
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gee they were intentionally directed to that object, jt 
eing ignorantly assumed, that, to increase the number of the 
people, was to add to the wealth of the country. We are astuyp- 
ished to find that this delusive doctrine was honoured by the 
support of no less distinguished a person than Mr. Pitt, who 
wished to make it the policy of the nation, that ‘ where there was 
a number of children, relief should be made a matter of right and 
honour, and that those who had enriched their country with a 
nnmerous offspring, had a claim upon its assistance for support,” 
To give relief to able bodied paupers who chanced to be out of 
work, became then a matter of course. Nay, the custom was in 
full force even after all its baneful consequences had been demon- 
strated by unanswerable reasoning. Mr. Malthus distinctly showed, 
that there was a tendency in population to extend itself beyond 
the ratio of the means of its support, and that the system of i 
Laws which gave subsistence to able bodied persons, who could 
find no profitable employment, very considerably stimulated this 
law of population. We have literally nursed and petted this class 
of paupers with the most preposterous spirit of indulgence, 
Instead of leaving them to the operation of those natural checks 
which would restrain their accumulation, and, consequently, pre- 
vent the necessity for extended relief, we have, by means of 
philanthropic justices, and tender-hearted overseers, established, to 
our cost, a host of sinecure paupers, which, but for this cruel 
clemency, never would have existed. The folly did not end here. 
The race of able-bodied paupers was still further pampered by the 
parochial legislators. If corn rose in price, the allowance to the 
poor was proportionably increased. The vicissitudes of times and 
seasons affected not their abundance: the approach of a famine 
even had no terrors for them : whatever befell the rest of the world, 
the parish would take care of its paupers, and see that they had 
the luxury of an ample meal ;_ whilst some of the persons, perhaps, 
who contributed to find it for them, thought half a one an indul- 
gence. It is upon record, that so far did this blind indulgence 
proceed, that labourers, during the periods of scarcity which 
marked the close of the last century, received, in many instances, 
parish allowance, far exceeding in amount what they used to earn 
in a given time when fully employed. But as if this mode of 
administering the Poor Laws, was not sufficient to multiply 
paupers; as if the overseers were absolutely alarmed lest a plen- 
tiful succession of destitute claimants on the public should be 
wanted, what in addition did they do? In a great part of the 
kingdom they om ge out those paupers who had the good luck to 
have bred up fresh paupers to “ enrich the state,” as objects of 
especial favour ; so that between two able bodied persons, engaged 
in parish employment, whenever a difference in the amount of the 
allowance took place, it was not made in favour of him who did 
most work, or did it best, but in favour of the married man who 
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had most burdens to support! Mr. Strickland in his Discourse 
on the Poor Laws, observes, “ that so successf ully have labourers 
been taught, that when married they have a right to demand 
work, wages, and a house, or parish support in some other shape ; 
that when a single man is refused by the overseers, subsistence, or 
work, it is not unusual to hear him declare that he will marry and 
fir them then!” With such scenes before him, who would con- 
‘descend to remain an industrious, hard working peasant? Who 
would not rather aspire to the rank of a ak pauper, to be 
supported in indolence, to be — alike from the chances of 
a suspension of profitable work, or from the effects of a rise in the 
price of provisions ? 

Such is the nature of that fatal misunderstanding of the Poor 
Laws, which has been the source of so many monstrous regulations, 
so many vicious customs, destructive of the moral character of the 
lower classes in England. By it have the objects of want and 
misery been incalculably augmented: by it have the earnings of 
the honest and industrious been handed over to the idle and pro- 
fligate: by it has a vast confiscation of property been, from time 
to time, effected, to the loss of the most deserving, and the aggran- 
dizement of the most worthless. How, then, cana rational man be 
calumniated by the imputation, that he entertains the hope of 
seeing any country put under the ordeal of the Poor Laws, such as 
they now are executed in England? 

But if we are satisfied that had no such perversion of their prin- 
ciple, as we have described, taken place ; that had the substantial 
injunction of Elizabeth’s act been exclusively followed, then the 
Poor Laws would have operated beneficially for the country; if we 
are satisfied of this as regards England, we certainly cannot but 
desire to see the same simple principle applied to Ireland in the 
assurance that its adoption will be followed by the best conse- 
quences. It is, then, in plain language, for no more than a legal 
provision in Ireland for those who are naturally disabled from pro- 
viding for themselves, that any person pretending to judgment 
and experience would contend. Let us ask those who, like Sir 
John Walsh, hold up their hands against a Poor Law in any 
shape in Ireland, as if they would avert a national curse, if they 
are aware that already a virtual poor law is in existence in that 
country, and has been in operation from time immemorial? Do they 
know that an immense number, or, to use the language of 
Mr. Sterne Tighe, in his examination before a Committee of the 
House of Commons,—a number, “ quite inconceivable,” of the Lrish 
population, subsists on private charity alone? This is the fact: 
the poor there are as regularly and unremittingly furnished with 
necessaries from the spontaneous bounty of the comparatively 
affluent, as though the supplies had been extorted through the 
medium of a legal assessment. All the substantial characters of a 

oor Law are actually established in Ireland ; the pecuniary burden 
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is certainly felt there; all the hazards arising from providin 

idleness and profligacy with a resource in time of need, exist there. 
Then there is abundance of squalid misery in that country ; its 
population far exceeds the number to whom food, as the product of 
their own labour, is accessible: the repetition of im provident 
thoughtless, and, in their effects, deplorable marriages, is un , 
ralleled ; a shadow of moral courage or — independence is pot 
to be heard of amongst the lower classes. edo not hesitate to 
say, that no sense of a c/aim of right to relief on the part of those 
classes, could add any thing to the tendency existing at the present 
moment in Ireland, to an increase of the destitute population. 
What then, in the name of common sense, is there to be apprehended 
from the introduction of Poor Laws into Ireland, particularly in 
the modified form of which we have spoken? Nothing evil, we are 
sure, is to be feared, but some probable advantage, as we will en- 
deavour to shew, to be anticipated. 

The Poor of Ireland, we have seen, are supplied at the expense 
of the other inhabitants, not with rates, but with those t ings 
which rates are given them to purchase. Is there any power of 
superintendence over the paupers so as to limit their demands and 
ascertain their wants? None whatever. It is obvious that the 
charity which prompts a man to give relief, will prevent him from 
being over nice in scrutinizing the merits of the object. In point 
of fact a great deal of charity is bestowed in Ireland, sometimes 


very su sc jage Agee very mischievously, with reference to its 


consequences. And this must be the case where the poor are 
supplied upon impulse, without any concert amongst the donors, 
and without any investigation : great impositions must take place 
on the one hand, and great individual sacrifices on the other. How 
can such a state of things be corrected except by the institution of 
some tribunal which will be able to detect and expose unjust 
claims ; which will be able to fix the most proper objects of bene- 
volence; which will give some sort of useful system to that heedless 
charity, which, by its precarious flow, too often defeats its own most 
cherithed purposes? Again, on whom does the burden fall of 
maintaining the poor in Ireland? On all alike--that is to say—on 
every inhabitant according to his means? No such thing. In most 
districts the whole weight of supporting the poor falls exclusively 
on a few. The ‘‘ Beggars” very speedily ascertain those residences 
in their neighbourhood where they are likely to meet with a favour- 
able reception, or where they may be almost sure of a disappoint 
ment. With just attention to an economy of their time, they never 
fail to avoid the one, and to frequent the other. They have a vast 
resource, too, in the moral and religious feelings of the substantial 
farmers in Ireland, which is the class most of all preyed on by the 
mendicant race in every country. Amongst that agricultural order 
in Ireland, there exists a traditionary pride of hospitality, which the 
Beggars find of extreme practical utility : its members are, more 0 
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less, under the immediate influence of a religion, which sets a high 
value on the giving of alms, on the clothing of the naked, and the 
feeding of the hungry. As every affluent person is not of the same 
kind disposition, and may not .be induced, from feeling or calcu- 
lation, to act with the same liberality towards his needy fellow- 
creatures, it is evident that the supply of necessaries to the poor, 
must be very different from different persons. Is it fair, then, we 
ask, that the support of the poor should be charged in this partial 
way! Isit right that one man shall gain an exemption from a 
certain expense, because of his hard-heartedness, and another be 
made perhaps the victim to it, because of his benevolence? A 
burden shared by numbers becomes light to individuals, but placed 
on the shoulders of a few, it is a disproportioned weight, and must 
be permanently oppressive. ' 

Neither does this tax, directly or indirectly, ever reach the head- 
landlord ; it falls not upon the land, but upon the occupier exclu- 
sively; it is never contemplated when the amount of rent, which a 
tenant will have to pay, is fixed; no allowance whatever is made 
for it, as there is for legal charges, such as tythes, government 
taxes, county rates, &c. Here then is another signal motive why 
the law should interfere, to redress the uneven pressure, to extend 
its inconvenience to all, and to equalise the contribution—since the 
obligation to contribute is equal—for the maintenance of the dis- 
abled poor. 

We havea fourth reason for thinking that a legal provision, 
substituted for the present indiscriminate aid afforded by private 
charity, would be extremely politic. No matter how far individual 
benevolence may go in relieving the wants of the poor, the osten- 
tation of poverty is still kept up in most parts of Ireland in all its 
disgusting obtrusion, The traveller, who walks the streets of 
Dublin, or indeed who visits any of the towns or considerable 
villages in that kingdom, has generally to make his way through 
a double file of human deformities in the character of supplicants : 
their appearance revolts him less than their impudent solicitations ; 
compliance will undo him; the smallest token of an intention to 
capitulate will give heart to his assailants; they will hunt him, 
until he at length resolves, in his despair, with half the wealth he 
has at command, to buy off his fetid pursuers. All who have not 
visited Ireland must of necessity set this down as an exaggerated 
description, but in truth the features of the original are mollified 
in the picture. The grievance of vagrant mendicity is a national 
one in Ireland; it is permanent; it is nearly universal; it would 
be endured in no part of the world except where habit had subdued 
the elastic human mind to its use. In France and Italy, we are 
well aware, the chariot of the tourist is often surrounded at the 
Postes, with a crowd of squalid beggars. But this is a concerted 
thing ; the few vultures of those foreign kingdoms congregate in 
the quarters where the wealthy prey is wont to make his flight; 
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there alone they are seen, to these spots alone they confine their 
hungry vigilance. But in Ireland they are alike busy in every 
parallel of latitude; in the waste as well as the city, in the 
tumult of the fair or the solitude of the bog, the unwearied 
Irish beggar still groans out his unmitigated woes. Is it nota 
wrong, a gross injustice, to those who have done so much 
by their purses to stifle the cry of want in Ireland, that 
their senses should be so constantly assailed by the teasing 
complaints of poverty and infirmity—poverty which they have 
actually redressed, and infirmity which they have relieved? If 
there were a law to raise a maintenance for the poor in Ireland, 
would not that law, to be consistent with itself, take care that 
the poor should be satisfied with the provision which it gave them ? 
Would it not abolish vagrancy ? ould it not secure to every 
contributor to the pauper fund, as a return for his payment, the 
freedom of his own door-way, the liberty of the streets, the right of 
walking in the open air unmolested? The case of Scotland ve 

forcibly illustrates what we are now contending for. In that 
country, the poor are supported by voluntary contributions ; a sum 
is generally collected first at the parish kirk, and if that be not 
sufficient for the wants of the poor, the heritors or proprietors meet 
together, investigate the extent of the indigence which they pro- 
pose to relieve, and separate upon the mutual understanding that 
each will supply a sum proportioned to the interest he has in the 
parish. Here, then, is something like organization : if a Poor Law 
were in force, it could not provide more effectually for the equaliza- 
tion of the burden of supporting the poor, and for the distribution 
of relief to necessitous objects alone. Now, what is the reason 
that no such practice exists in Ireland, easy, and convenient, and 
important as it obviously is? The answer, we think, is an over- 
whelming one. It is because there is a dormant Poor Law in 
Scotland, which the heritors dare not for their lives to evoke from 
its slumbers ; they know right well that measures could be taken 
to extort relief from them, and that, too, to no very limited an 
amount ; they are aware that the Courts of Law would not fail, it 
called on, to establish the right of even able-bodied labourers, 
“who represent themselves to be in a state of destitution,” to re- 
lief ; and that for the procuring of such relief, not only real, but 
personal property, in Scotland, is rateable. The Scotch are a far- 
reaching people ; and seeing, that to open the Book of Statutes 
relating to the poor in their country, would be as bad as raising 
the lid of Pandora’s box, they sagaciously anticipate an appeal to 
the law, and hence, in consulting real prudence, they are reputed 
to be most generous, and in practising downright economy, they 
win admiration for their benevolence. How different is the situa- 
tion of Ireland. There, no man who is indisposed to relieve the 
poor, can be compelled to contribute for that purpose ; the whole 
burden, therefore, is left to be sustained by the individuals who 
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are not sufficiently hard-hearted to see themselves surrounded with 
starving numbers. ot 

But, supposing we had no arguments of this kind to adduce in 
favour of the application of a modified system of Poor Laws to 
Ireland, we should say that whatever influence it was which was 
capable of producing in the upper classes a solicitude for the fate 
of the lower, ought to be welcomed in that kingdom. Ireland has 
been made an exclusively agricultural country, infinitely more by 
artifice than it has been by nature. From powerful moral and 
political causes, the population was altogether absorbed in rural 
pursuits, and land, in consequence, became the staple article of 
internal traffic. The most wretched hind that ever plunged a 
spade into the side of a mountain, was susceptible in Ireland of 
one step farther in degradation beyond what was known in an 
other part of the world—that was, to be destitute of “ a bit of 
ground.” The sacrifices which the poorest peasant constantly 
makes in order to possess “ a little spot of his own,” would not be 
credited outside the country which witnesses them. What was 
the natural consequence? Vast competition, and that produced 
inordinate rents. ‘The men who laid on these rents were what are 
called Middle-men; they lived in the same district with their 
tenants ; they never got anything like the promised rent, but they 
took all that the tenant had to give them; his labour, the labour 
of his children, his pig, his corn, every thing but about as much 
potatoes as kept the wretched dependent and his family from 
starving. This is the real state of Ireland for the most part; and 
this condition, in spite of all that Sir John Walsh says to the con- 
trary, will continue until there is infused into the immediate land- 
lord, some way or another, a sympathy for the suffering peasantry. 
The worthy Baronet informs us, that the race of Middle-men is 
fast decaying in Ireland. We have great doubts that so agreeable 
a prospect is opened for that country. We are too well aware of 
the nature of the leases which were habitually granted to this class 
of persons, to believe that any great progress can be made, for a 
long time, in their extinction. We are satisfied that any plan of 
improvement requiring for its execution the absence of the class 
of Middle-men must signally fail. To legislate for Ireland effec- 
tually, the permanency of this class must be recognized ; we may 
modify their influence, but we cannot hope to remove it. Let us, 
however, permit Sir John Walsh to speak for himself :— 


‘I have a sincere conviction, founded upon many opportunities of per- 
sonal experience in Ireland, that the majority of its landed proprietors are 
actively engaged in forwarding, by the best and most judicious means, the 
improvement of the people. Absenteeism is certainly upon the decline. 
. Very few of those in the possession of health and exertion neglect the in- 

creased facilities which enable them so readily to visit their estates. Even 
the great body of English proprietors atone in a great measure for the dis- 
advantages of their continual subtraction of their rents by their liberal 
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promotion of improvements, and by their exemption from local prejudices 
and party spirit. The immense estates of the Duke of Devonshire, of 
the Marquises of Lansdowne and Hertford, and of others of the high 
aristocracy, are more distinguished by judicious ameliorations, and the 
tenantry more thriving and prosperous, than upon those of the generality 
of Irwh resident country gentlemen.’—pp. 95, 96. 


Again the worthy Baronet writes :— 


* I feel the strongest conviction, that Ireland has improved, and ig at 
this moment in a state of the most rapid advance. 

‘ The great augmentation of her population is a proof, as I have els. 
where remarked, that however rude and wretched is their manner of life, 
they have not felt the pressure of any great degree of want and suffering, 
In confirmation of this, we may remark the general robustness, and mus. 
cular strength of the people. ‘The testimony of impartial observers estab- 
lishes, that even in the memory of the present generation, their modes of 
life have changed for the better, and their tastes for its comforts extended. 
In their cabins and’clothing there is a sensible amelioration. 

‘If seven millions are supported now in better circumstances than less 
than three millions were, fifty pm ago, this fact alone, argues a great 
augmentation of the wealth and resources of the country. In a population 


of seven millions there will be a greater positive number of distressed 
persons than in three millions. The actual sum of misery aud wretched- 
ness in Ireland has probably increased, but I am well convinced that it has 
decreased as compared with the total of the population. 

‘I have already dwelt upon the change of system in the letting of 


lands, which is calling into existence a race of small farmers, and I recur 
to it as a most important improvement in the history of the country. It 
lays the foundation of a gradual amelioration of the habits and condition 
of the lower orders. We cannot introduce the altered tastes of a more 
advanced state of society to a whole people at once, but we may act suc- 
cessfully upon the better portions of them. The farmers are in that inter- 
mediate position, which allows of their being the most easily influenced 
by us, and reflecting that influence with the greatest force upon the pea- 
santry. I may appeal to the considerable increase in the value of lands, 
to the improvements in husbandry, to the quantity of acres brought into 
cultivation, to the amount of her exports and imports, all proofs of grow- 
ing prosperity. If she has advanced, there are many additional reasons 
why she should continue to advance with a still more rapid step. Within 
the last few years, the use of steam, the abolition of the vexatious re- 
strictions upon the trade with the other parts of the empire, the steadier 
and more impartial system of government, and, finally, the settlement of 
that perpetual source of irritation and party spirit, the Catholic question, 
have removed great obstacles from her path, and communicated a fresh 
momentum to her course.’—pp. 118, 119. 


Why it is that the estates of the Duke of Devonshire, of the 
Marquises of Lansdowne and Hertford, are distinguished by ame- 
liorations? Not certainly because these personages are absent 
from the country, but it is because they extend to the tenants on 
their estates that consideration which a good landlord ought to 
give ; they allow these tenants fair encouragement, by leaving to 
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them such a portion of the proceeds of their labour, as will secure 
them the comforts of life. If a Poor Law were introduced into 
reland, the probability is, that the estates of these Noblemen 
would not be subjected to one shilling of rate in the year. But 
let any man pass beyond the boundary of any of those estates, and 
what are the scenes which are exbibited to him? The contrast 
is admirably described in a work entitled " Sketches in Ireland,” 
published in Dublin not long ago. The writer states, that during 
a tour in Ireland, he wandered to the confines of Kerry. After 
descending one of the mountains which divide Cork from Kerry, 
he came to the banks of a river, which forms the boundary between 
the estates of the Marquis of Lansdowne and those of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin :— 


‘I observed,’ he continues, ‘as I drove slowly along, that his lordship’s 
lands were much better cultivated, the farms better stocked, the cabins 
fewer, more grass land, what houses appeared were of a better description 
than on the Collegiate lands, and on alighting to walk up a hill, I entered 
into chat with a poor sickly-looking fellow, who was going towards Ne- 
deen. There is no countryman in Ireland so easy, or I would say, so 
polished in his address and manners, as a Kerryman—I was really sur- 
prised as | passed through the county, to receive answers and procure 
directions fraught with civility and intelligence, superior much to what I 
have met elsewhere. With the man in question I had a good deal of con- 
versation, as he was going my road. ‘“‘ Are you, my good friend, a tenant 
of Lord Lansdowne?” ‘* Ah, no, Sir, and more is my loss! No, Sir, if 
it were my luck to be under the great marquis, I would not be the poor 
naked sinking crathur that I am—his lordship allows his tenants to live 
and thrive—he permits no middlemen to set and re-set over and over 
again, his estate—he allows no Jack of a Squireen to be riding in top- 
boots over the country, drinking and carousing on the profits of the 
ground, while the poor racked tenant is forced, with all his labour, often 
to go barefooted, and often to live and work on a meal of dry potatoes, 
No, Sir, look across the river there-——look yonder at that snug farmer’s 
house—there the man’s forefathers lived, and there he himself and his 
seed after will live and do well, paying a moderate rent, and there’s no 
fear at all of their being disturbed.” ‘‘ Well, but my friend, on your side 
of the river is it not the same? To be sure, I see not so much comfort, I 
see many, very many poor cabins.” ‘‘ Oh! Sir, how could it be other- 
wise? There are twenty landlords between the College and the man who 
tills the ground—the land is let, re-let, and sub-let—it is halved and 
quartered, divided, and sub-divided, until the whole place will become a 
place of poverty, and potato gardens. I have four acres of land, how can 
I live, and rear my children, and pay thirty shillings an acre off that? and 
lam subject to have my pig, or the bed from under me, canted by one, 
two, three, four—och, I do not know how many landlords—and now I am 
going to Nedeen, to get some physic from the poticary, for the dry pota- 
loes, master, agree but poorly with my stomach in the spring of the year. 
Och, then its | that wishes that the great College that does be making 
men so larned and wise, would send down some of these larned 
ere, just to be after making their own poor tenants a little happier and a 
little asier,”’"—pp. 405—408. 
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With respect to the second extract, which we have cited from 
Sir John Walsh’s pamphlet, we have a few words to offer. The 
Baronet takes for granted that, as the Irish population has ip- 
creased, they could not have felt the pressure of any great want, 
If the writer means that feeding upon the mere — @ peasant 
cannot be said to want, he is perfectly right. The man who has 
been accustomed to nothing but potatoes, will not be restrained 
from bringing up a numerous offspring because he has nothing but 
potatoes to give them. We may at last till every acre in Ireland 
with potatoes, and thus maintain not seven, but twenty millions on 
that food alone; yet these twenty millions, according to Sir John 
Walsh, could not be said to feel any great degree of want and 
suffering. Then, as to the ‘ robustness of the people,’ and ‘ their 
muscular strength,’ we should be delighted to find that Sir John 
spoke from his own experience. Let him only read the evidence 
appended to the Third Report of the Emigration Committee. He 
will there find Mr. Marshall stating, that having a great work to 
carry on in banking from the sea, hundreds of labourers flocked 
to the works for employment, and that the generality of them 
were so weak, that he was obliged to feed them for six weeks 
before they could execute men’s work! A _ healthier or more 
powerful workman is not to be found than an Irish labourer in 
a month or two after he settles in England. The reason of the 
change is easily accounted for. Let us not deceive ourselves te- 
specting the condition of Ireland. The grievances of the lower 
part of the population are referable to no religious feuds—to no 
party distinctions; Catholic as well as Protestant landlords are 
alike involved in the iniquity of having sunk the peasantry into 
their present debased condition; the remedy must come from the 
upper classes ; the labouring poor have not the means of self-rege- 
neration; they must be indebted to those on whom they are de- 
pendent, for improvement, first in their worldly circumstances, and 
that will be a certain step towards their moral advancement. 

If the social frame in Ireland could be so re-adjusted as that the 
self-interest of the landiord would be enlisted in the cause of the 
tenant; if a system could be established which would make a state 
of easy and comfortable competency of the latter, the very best 
security which the middle man could have for his own prosperity,— 
would not that be gaining a vast advantage? Is not such a benefit 
likely to be the result of a limited Poor Law? The middleman at 
present grinds his tenant to the earth during the healthiest portion 
of his life, and then leaves him unassisted and unpitied to the miseries 
ofa helpless old age. Let us only imagine that a provision is estab- 
lished by law, from which the destitute sexagenarian is to be re- 
lieved ; that the middleman bears the burden of that provision; 
what is more natural to be expected than that the latter will so 
deal with his tenant, during the course of their relation, as to super 
sede the necessity of that tenant seeking foreign aid when helpless- 
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ness comes upon him? Having the opportunity of bettering his 
circumstances, the poor man only requires a taste for Ne eters 
a reciprocal action springs up between the means and the desire of 
advancement, and the peasantry are ultimately raised in the moral 
wale. And this is the very condition ofthe humblest class, which 
the resident landlords are stimulated, by the most attractive pre- 
mium, to bring about. To regulate the habits of this class, to use 
them to comfort and independence, are the necessary steps towards 
that cultivation of their minds, which, after all, affords the only 
chance we have, for a restraint being put to the excessive increase 
of population beyond the increase of food. The hope, therefore, 
that we entertain from the introduction of a Poor Law (always 
modified be it remembered) into Ireland, is founded upon the firm 
belief, however paradoxical the belief may seem, that, as it has 
done in Scotland, the bare establishment of such a law will do 
away with the necessity of its own execution. We have every 
reason to believe that neither in England nor Ireland, certainly 
not in Scotland, will parochial or public relief ever become con- 
venial to the feelings of the people. Notwithstanding the flagrant 
manner in which pauperism has been literally forced in England ; 
notwithstanding the temptation which is held out to every humble 
man, to abandon the rugged path of industry for the ease and 
plenty of a pauper’s life; notwithstanding a disposition has been 
manifested in favour of the poor, to an extent that threatens to 
make every man of property in the kingdom a mere trustee for 
their use—still the native integrity of the people has not yet been 
completely overthrown. Witness the number of Savings Banks 
scattered throughout the country ; witness the still greater, and 
increasing number of Benefit Societies that are around us. Do 
not these manifold institutions at once proclaim the independent 
spirit of the people, and shew that they are alive to the ignominy 
of Poor Law protection? The legislature acknowledged this 
feeling of the lower orders, and when it took upon itself the super- 
intendence of Savings Banks and Friendly Societies, it was avow- 
edly to release those orders from the yoke of the Poor Laws.* 
Since the establishment of those institutions in 1817, nearly six- 
teen millions sterling have been paid into them. No reasoning, 
however ingenious, can trace this important fact to any other 
source than that self-respect on the part of the humbler classes, 





* The Preamble to the Act passed in 1817, for the further protec- 
tion of Friendly Societies, commences in these words :—‘‘ Whereas the 
habitual reliance of poor persons upon parochial relief, rather than their 
own industry, tends to the moral deterioration of the people, and to the 
accumulation of heavy burthens upon parishes; and it is desirable, as well 
with a view to the reduction of the assessments made for the relief of the 
poor, as to the improvement of the habits of the people, that encourage- 
ment should be afforded to persons desirous of making provision for them- 
selves or their families, out of the fruits of their own industry,” &c. &c. 
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which requires only that it should not be interfered with, in orde, 
to work its own amount of good, The sixteen millions sterling 
then, we may regard as a hostage for the good faith with which 
the working classes have relinquished all reliance on the succoy; 
of the Poor Laws. 

It will be seen, from what we have now stated, that a Poor Law, 
not in name indeed, but in substance, exists, and has bee, 
long felt in Ireland ; we think we have shown that the burden of 
affording relief to the poor in that country falls, with most Unjust 
oppressiveness, upon a comparative few, whilst those who ought to 
endure a portion of it, may exempt themselves from its inconveni- 
ences at pleasure; we have shown that in the indiscriminate and 
unthinking manner in which charity is supplied under present 
circumstances, it is likely to be absorbed by unworthy objects, and, 
also, that it may produce mischiefs of a serious nature; we have, 
lastly, seen that those private sacrifices—to which individuals sub- 
mit in Ireland, for the purpose of removing from their residences 
and places of resort, the disgusting forms which mendicancy 
assumes, in order to excite pity—have completely failed of their 
end. Asa remedy for all these evils, we have ventured to suggest 
the legalization of a general provision for such of the poor as are 
unable, on accourt of age or infirmity, to provide for themselves. 
We are satisfied, also, that the establishment of such a system, 
would have the still more valuable effect of creating, for the first 
time, in the breast of the landlords, some consideration for the state 
of their humble tenantry. This great work accomplished, we see, 
in the future, many and many a blessing for Ireland. We see, at 
no distant period, her labouring myriads, or rather her myriads 
that desire to labour, merged in a permanent and profitable course 
of industry ; we see her barren mountains and wastes colonized by 
her ingenious and indefatigable children, instead of beholding 
them embarking for a distant country, in pursuance of some wild and 
absurd scheme of emigration ; and we see them, under the influence 
of a gradual and healthy system, brought into employment,— 
system which, whilst it amply meets existing wants, is not likely 
to be the fertile creator of new ones—a system, therefore, superior 
to any of these temporary expedients into which timid and mis 
calculating governments alone will be led, in order to force a market 
for labour. 





Arr. Il.— The Bengalee: or Sketches of Society and Manners in the 
East. 8vo. pp. 466. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1829. 


We have had, of late years, many works which treated of our de 
“wwayey in Asia, ina historical and topographical point of view: 
ome of these have made us acquainted with the antiquities of 


India,—some with the warlike exploits of which that country bas 
been the bloody theatre,—some with the fruits and flowers which | 
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produces, a8 well as the animals by which it is inhabited, the 
mountains by which it is diversified, the noble rivers by which it 
¢ watered, and the colours, superstitions, and social habits of the 
native tribes by whose hands it is chiefly cultivated. In all these 
works we have in vain looked for an account of the way in which our 
own countrymen, who emigrate to that region, usually spend their 
lives. We were curious to know something of their usual actions, 
to sit down with them at the breakfast table, and to accom pan 
them through the remainder of the day, in order that we might 
understand in what sort of business or amusement they ran through 
the sands of their hour glass. Generally speaking, there is a vague 
idea amongst us, that English men and women in India have little 
todo, except to shield themselves, as well as possible, from the rage 
of the sun, to avoid the cholera morbus, and to amass riches. But 
aseven such an outline of life as this must be filled in with numerous 
little varieties, we have often wished to know what these were, 
and whether they retained mach or little of the phlegm of our 
northern island climate. 

‘The Bengalee: or Sketches of Society and Manners in the 
East,’ thought we, is exactly the book for our purpose. Here we 
shall surely find the very knowledge of which we have been so long 
in pursuit. And, to some extent, we may say that the cloud of 
darkness, which has hitherto rested upon the Anglican quarters of 
India, has been irradiated by our Bengalee. But his promise of 
sketches of social manners is much too parsimoniously performed to 
entitle him to the praise that would be due to the author, who 
should boldly execute that task. We say “‘ boldly,” because it re- 
quires no common nerve to remove the veil which has so long been 
carefully suspended between Englishmen at home, and Englishmen 
in the East. The mass of iniquity, which has for years been thick- 
ening behind that veil, calls ool , if not for vengeance, at least for 
reformation. We have heard of scenes enacted in our Asiatic do- 
minions by British emigrants, than which nothing more depraved 
is to be found in Pagan or Mahometan vest Indeed, the 
general standard of morals in those regions is so debased, that 
vice has ceased to be fashionable, only because it has become almost 
universal, 

The agitation which at present prevails upon the question of the 
India Company’s monopoly, is likely, we should hope, ultimately 
to lead to important ameliorations besides those of a commercial 
character. In a social point of view, it is impossible not to see 
that the present system, which prevents the settlement in the Com- 
pany territory of any person who has not received their express 
permission, is highly objectionable, inasmuch as such permission 
is accorded exclusively from motives connected with their mercantile 
interests. As long as that is the case, so long will the numbey of 
female emigrants continue to be enormously disproportionate to 
that of the other sex, the consequence of which must be the con- 
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tinuance, or rather the increase of that depravity which now pre- 
vails in the Anglo-Indian community. Matters would be great] 
altered for the better, if our overgrowing population were as free . 
settle in Hindostan as in Canada. Many would, doubtless, prefer 
the former, as it possesses an abundance of that which our other 
colonies want, viz. manual labour upon moderate terms. But other 
opportunities will most probably soon offer for entering somewhat 
at large into this important subject. 

The volume before us is composed of a number of papers, some 
of which have already appeared in Indian periodical publications, 
They are written ina dilettante style; they treat of many miscella- 
neous subjects, and, in addition to some information as to the 
state of ‘ society and manners in the East,’ they afford, occasionally, 
topics of more permanent interest. Our author declares himself, at 
the outset, an old Bachelor, or, at least, a single gentleman, who, 
in consequence of a refusal given to his first proposal, has deter- 
mined never to make another. He feels all the misery of his con- 
dition, but, to do him justice, we must add that it does not seem to 
have at all embittered his temper. His ‘ satires,’ of which he has 
given us some half dozen, if not much distinguished for their 
poetical merit, are at least free from malevolence. Witness his 
chapter on ‘‘ Humbug.” 


‘ Never, indeed, was Humbug, or Humbugging, (I know not the correct 
term for the essence of this virtue, and Dr. Johnson unfortunately does not 
apprise us, though he ably announces and instances the character Hum- 
drum,) never was it more splendidly patronised than in the provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; with the other districts, countries, and prin- 
cipalities, in and without the happy code of the Bengal regulations. Very 
nearly with us all, from the highest to the lowest,-—from prince to peasant, 
—the civilian, the soldier, the bar, the learned professions, the duftukhana, 
the outcry, or the counter, Humbug is the aim of all our acts,—the leading 
star of our efforts; and if I bound my field of its daily practice and ex- 
istence here, and include no further objects in the outstretched circle of its 
votaries, it is only that I, the Bengalee, am most busy myself in the goodly 
employment of Humbugging. For while one of my main objects is to ex- 
hibit myself as a quiet, inoffensive, industrious, and good sort of creature, 
would it not be ruinous to mar the toil and set countenance of years, merely 
to give a luckless hit at those, who can strike harder, methinks, than my 
poor wit may do? ; 

‘Is not Humbug in India reduced to a science? Look at the saintly 
frequenter of Churches, (an unfrequent character this, { admit;) the ab- 
stainer even from smiles on a Sunday; if Rupees but gleam upon his 
sanctity, his conscience is where? If he chance to be an agent or 
a merchant, he will talk of liberality by the hour, and affix his name, with 
princely benevolence, to the subscription for the family of some poor ruin 
devil of an adventurer; perhaps of a constituent, an Indigo Planter, or 
country captain, whose bankruptcy has been sealed by the accumulating 
charges of interest upon interest, bond upon bond, life isurance, forced 
consignments and commission; with other glorious pickings for the agent, 
which enrich and fatten him, till he gravely doles out his post-obit munifi- 
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cence, and grants a poor portion of the plunder to the pennyless widow of 
his vicum. 

‘Lo! yonder Prince of Smiles and Hospitality! How affably he hails 
his guests; how he patronises the humble applicant, and “ breathes bland 
favour” upon every friend! Tis all Humbug! He cares not two straws 
for the wide worldfull of us all. If a second deluge were inflicted, he would 
enact Noah without a sigh; and millions might drown beside his ark, so 
it were safe, and he in the calm enjoyment of his hookah! 


‘And yonder fair Coquette, how she plays with the young soldier, and 
trifes with the best feelings of the boy! Does she love him ?—Not a whit: 
she has no love for two hundred and fifty rupees per month, and a bungalow. 
She likes Aim, it is true; nay, has affirmed it often to himself, and wonders 
at his fears and idle jealousy of yon bilious and antique Judge of Appeal. 
But she ruins the peace of the deluded youth, that she may dance quadrilles 
with a good partner; aud finally accepts the Civilian, that she may live in 
a palace, and spend four thousand rupees per mensem. 


‘My once friend and contemporary, Will Woodby, next my superior 
here, and now member of Parliament at home, is a happy instance of the 
successful and unceasing practice of Humbug. He arrived in India with a 
tolerable person, a ready quickness of manner and remark, which passed 
for ability with many; and with a real northern ambition of standing well 
with all around, still better with all above him. He was restless, busy, 
and ambitious; and yet as intrinsically idle at heart, as the merest loiterer, 
ot Beau Fribble of his standing. There was no College, fortunately for 
him, in those days; for fag, at that period, he could not. But if a College 
had existed, he would have contrived to make as much show of hard study, 
as the steadiest. Persian and Arabic would have been the leading themes 
of his open admiration; and ten to one but the Examiners would have 
passed him through the languages, simply from the seeming fame and 
asserted extent of his attainments. He was at first appointed an assistant 
in one of the public offices of the Presidency, when he was oftener absent, 
than in attendance on the public duties; and if seriously inquired into, it 
must have been detected that he performed truly and positively nothing. 
Yet business was ever in his mouth, and if you met him at outcry, or at 
morning visits, or the shops, the livery stables, or the riding school, (a 
favourite lounge in that day,) Will was always in a hurrry, always going 
to office. At his house too, Will played the same good game; he was 
ambitious of the character of being clever and literary. This cost him 
more pains than his own inclinations would willingly have subscribed to: 
true, he had no particular want of modest assurance; he could speak on 
all occasions like a Hume or a Hunt; but he wished to seem to speak well, 
and subjects unfortunately could not be prepared and selected without 
some trouble. Reading he liked a little, but it was the light and easy 
style of Fielding, a Smollett, or the romances and tales of a circulating 
library, which captivated his fancy. Nevertheless he purchased a collec- 
lion of standard works, and moreover a most splendid and stately reading 
desk: here he ever displayed a volume of the Classics, with marginal notes 
in his own pencil; and to avow his admiration of ancient lore, he would 
mouth away a few lines of Homer, and acquired by heart the leading verses 
of half a dozen books of Virgil’s “‘ Zneid,” with as many stanzas of a few 
of the odes of Horace. These he could at any time recite with good effect. 
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But if you dropt in upon him cleverly aud unawares, you would surprise 
him stretched on his couch with Roderick Random, or something not quite 
so good, claiming his delighted attention; and probably Herodotus, an. 
nouncing itself in proud and eminent display on his reading desk, by 
untouched and unthought of, by its unassuming possessor. 

‘From Reviews he culled forth the character and titles of different works 
of our literature, and oftentimes selected a subject for bold descant at q 
dinner party. And strange to say, this took.—* Do you know Mr, Woodby ?” 
said a Member of Council one day, ‘‘ he is remarkably clever, and, | pre. 
dict, will rise in the service.” 

‘And rise he did. Of his registership I never heard, for he was then fn 
a different part of the country; but as an acting Judge, when little more 
than four years resident in India, his fame rang loud in every part of it, 
He was indefatigable in Cutcherry, from sunrise to evening; he gave more 
business to the circuit than a dozen other districts, and if you believed him. 
self, and he did not assert it unfrequently, Ais district was in better order, 
and more clear of decoity than even Kissenagur, under old John Elliott 
himself, of thief-taking notoriety. Ye powers! how he once held forth 
at a dinner in the Barrackpore Lodge, on the occasion of a January’s 
meeting. His Police, —his Serishtadar,—his Omlah,—his Cutcherry,—his 
Jail and Kydees; like Bayes in the “‘ Rehearsal,” it was all “ his Thunder!”* 
no wonder we soon heard of him as confirmed Judge of Hooghly; and 
next as an acting aspirant in the Judicial Secretary's office, conducting its 
labours, nay looking forward in a brief period to the Secretarial Sceptre itself! 

‘ Now it was that Will began to shine as an orator. If a great man had 
occasion to renew a portion of his liver, and meditated a voyage to Europe; 
lo! it was the signal for a meditated speech on the part of Will Woodby! 
He would write out fair manuscript oratory for every occasion and event, 
and learning the whole diligently by heart, let but the glimpse of an oppor- 
tunity present itself, Will was on his legs at the Town Hall, or elsewhere, 
with a two hours’ specimen, ad captandum vulgus; and I must add, most 
religiously, ad laudandum magnos! When great men, however, failed 
him, he would “do” a little benevolence, and hold forth in advocacy of a 
free, or a Charity school; or, in fact, of any sach object for eloquence. 
He was, in a word, the most public-spirited, the kindest, the charitablest, 
(as far as speaking went,) and the most laudatory of any man of the three 
Presidencies. 

‘Well, virtue ever meets its reward, and a very few years saw Will 
Woodby at first Judicial Secretary, then Chief, and from his fame and high 
standing with the Court of Directors, he at length had “ the honourable’ 
prefixed to his name, and the honour of fingering the still more honourable 
stipend of a Seat in Council. My intimacy, of course, had long since 
ceased with him, but he was always “delighted” to see me to the last; at 
least he always said so, and most smilingly patronising and encouraging 
when we met. It is many years since he retired to England, and though 
he failed in his canvass for the Direction, yet his interest soon obtained 
him a seat in Parliament. But, somehow, in that house he defeated the 
hopes of all his Indian admirers. He spoke, once or twice, it is true, 10 
his best style; but whether they had a distaste for eastern claptrap, aud 





* Our lively Bengalee forgets :—poor Dennis, not Bayes, was the author 
of “ my thunder.” M. R. 
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nabob oratory, or whether the field of Humbug was all pre-engaged, or 
whether, as my wicked acquaintance Frank Touchem has often asserted, 
“they smoked him there ;” I knew not. Certain it is, his exertions in that 
assembly, and in his new sphere, have since been confined tu a silent assent 
‘g favour of some great man, or in swelling the steady majority of some 
omnipotent minister of the day.’—pp. 100—106. 


Itis pleasing to dwell upon the character which our Bengalee gives 
of the late Marquess of Hastings, whose reputation faded from the 
memory of some high personages amongst us with such mysterious 
rapidity. That nobleman, it seems, could find time, amidst his 
severest political labours, to devote to literature and its interests. 
The following letter, which he wrote to our author upon the 
subject of a hymn which he addressed to ‘ Intellectual Beauty,’ 
evinces not only his condescension, but the tact and accuracy of 
taste with which he could | ain rs the office of critic, and define 
an idea which to most minds would appear to be intangible. 


“* Gorruckpore, May 19, 1818. 

‘“T regret that having been uncommonly occupied, in preparing Des- 
patches for the Court of Directors, it has not been in my power to answer 
your Letter earlier. Your verses on Gratitude are very good. They are 
free from the objection which exists to those contemplated by you as a 
model. In the poem to which I allude, there are many excellent thoughts 
well expressed, though somewhat disfigured by the adoption of an anti- 
quated usage, in making the final syllable of the participle present a 
substantive rhyme. But the mind feels an uncertainty as to what it Is 
that the poet is addressing. There is no personifying Intellectual Beauty. 
Gratitude is a quality or feeling of which the action is precise, as well as 
common to all men; therefore u statement of it presents an image imme- 
diately and universally recognised. * Intellectual Beauty cannot be the 
active impulse; it is the perceived fitness of conduct, of preferences, of 
selection, of relations, of mechanical exhibitions of objects; and all this 
is to be squared by standards which will vary in different persons. Whe- 
ther taste refers to Ethics, or to sensible objects, it is confessedly unsettled, 
and liable to controversy in its application. Now Intellectual Beauty can 
be only the conception which moral taste frames on a particular point, so 
that it is in its very nature disputable, and thence incapable of furnishing 
the same idea to every one. 


‘“To the eighth line of your first Stanza, there is an evident misprint ; 
‘its pleasing power’ answers to no otherline, yet what you are likely to 
have written does not suggest itself to me. 

‘«* T have the honour, Sir, to remain, 
«*« Your very obedient Servant, 
(Signed) ‘« HastinGs.” 
*“ Lieutenant rr pp. 92, 93. 


We are tempted to subjoin to this masterly piece of criticism a 
few stanzas from the composition which gave birth to it, and 
which, it will be seen, are at least fitted for a favourable com- 
parison with some specimens of verse, dignified with the name of 
poetry, at this side of the Ganges. 


z2 
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‘The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats, though unseen, amongst us,—visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing, 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower; — 
Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower, 
It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance ; 
Like hues and harmonies of evening,— 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread,— 
Like memory of music fled,— 
Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, aud yet dearer for its mystery. 


‘Spirit of Beauty! that doth consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form,—where art thou gone ? 

Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, 

This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate? 
Ask why the sunlight not for ever 
Weaves rainbows o’er yon mountain river, 

Why aught should fail and fade that once is shewn, 
Why fear and dream, and death and birth, 
Cast on the daylight of this earth 

Such gloom,—why man has such a scope 

For love and hate, despondency and hope ? 


* * + a * 


‘ Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, like clouds depart, 
And come, for some uncertain moments lent; 
Man were immortal and omnipotent, 

Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 

Keep with thy glorious train firm state within his heart. 
Thou messenger of sympathies, 

That wax and wane in lovers’ eyes; 

Thou; that to human thought art nourishment, 
Like darkness to a dying flame! 

Depart not as thy shadow came 

Depart not,—less the grave should be, 

Like life and fear a dark reality. 

* « . * 


‘ The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is pass’d ;—there is harmony 
In autumn and a lustre in its sky, 
Which through the summer is not heard or seen, 
As if it would not be, as if it had not been. 
Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 
Its calm,—to one who worships thee, 
And every form containing thee, 
Whom, Spirit fair! thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all human kind.’—pp. 93—96. 
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The reader will perhaps think that the critical powers of the 
Noble Marquess were but ill bestowed upon such verses as these. 
If so, the tone of forbearance and encouragement in his letter, 
must only be the more admired. The picture pee of that great 

re artists say, with 


statesman in his study, is in good keeping, as t 
the letter which we have just read. 


‘[ forthwith despatched a note to the Aide-de-camp in waiting at the 
Barrackpore park, and laid horses at Cox's Bungalow for the purpose of 
following it myself the next morning. On reaching Barrackpore, I took 
the opportunity of visiting Colonel Jhootboll, a very ancient acquaintance 
and ally of mine ; most renowned for his extraordinary shots, and mar- 
vellous escapes from tigers, wild hogs, and elephants, with more of eastern 
adventures, mishaps, and miracles, to his share, than any man in the army. 
At his hospitable quarters I got a very warm welcome, and most excellent 
breakfast; and found waiting for me a reply from the Aide-de-camp, 
appointing the hour for my attendance at Government house. It need 
not be mentioned that I was punctual at the hour stated. On entering 
the Government residence at the park, and ascending the stair-case, I was 
met by a gentlemanly young officer, who very civilly led me to the centre 
room, and begged me to be seated, until he should proceed to his Lord- 
ship's study, or writing apartment in the north-west wing of the building, 
and ascertain if the Marquess was at leisure. 

‘Perhaps there are few things less enviable than those moments of 
anxious suspense and trepidation, experienced by a doubtful suitor to 
patronage, when on the very point of introduction to the presence of rank 
and power. While hastily pondering over and conning an introductory 
speech, and nervously planning the best mode of prefacing the wished-for 
subject,—how devoutly the suitor wishes himself with Captain Parry at 
the North Pole, or with Mr. Buckingham at Jericho, or any where, rather 
than in his present situation of most uncomfortable nervousness. As for 
myself, I had seen his Lordship but once at a Levee; was known to him 
publicly, it is true, but still too slightly for so serious an intrusion, How- 
ever, my state of suspense was not allowed to be very tedious; the Aide- 
de-camp returned to present me, and in a moment I found myself standing 
before the Governor-General in person. His lordship had risen at my 
entrance, and moved slightly forward to receive me; politely pointing to 
a chair near himself for my reception. My eye glanced for a moment 
upon the Governor-General,—on the noble ruler of British India, the late 
Conqueror of its central empires. How little is sufficient to soothe and 
tranquillise the heart of a suitor; how intimately the eye scans, in a 
single glance, the very mind and feeling of its patron! I felt at once 
assured that I was in the presence of kindness and condescension ! 

‘I soon became myself, and capable of observing; his Lordship had on 
a plain silk undress coat, having relieved himself from his wonted general 
officer's uniform, for the purpose of writing more at ease. On the table 
before him were several boxes containing papers or despatches, with some 
large thick quarto letter paper for his personal writing. Some of the 

Xes were open ; and at his right hand was one closed, but with a narrow 
opening in its lid, like a post-office panel, for the admission of closed and 
sealed letters. Various Secretaries’ consultation boxes, containing recent 
‘eports, minutes or despatches in circulation for the perusal of the mem- 
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bers of Government, were on a side table, awaiting their early turn fo 
consideration. The punkah* was moving by some simple mechanism, so 
as to obviate the intrusion of a servant, and the whole scene betrayed the 
study and retirement of an indefatigable, ardent statesman, but one neces. 
sarily systematic and methodical in the otherwise overwhelming magnitude 
of his public business. After one or two affable, almost kind enquiries, 
which proved that the Bengalee was remembered even after the slight 
introduction of a previous year, I was at once emboldened, without farther 
trespass on his Lordship’s time, to enter upon my solicitation for Mr. 
Aylmour. 1 stated the public grounds of my application; adverted 
briefly to his own recommendatory introduction, as I believed, from home 
to his Lordship; touched upon the young man’s assiduity, and knowled 
of the Oriental languages, and then dilated on his peculiar talents for the 
department to which he aspired. 

‘At this moment his lordship bowed to me, as in apology for the inter. 
ruption, and rising up, proceeded to a drawer, and took out from it a small 
coloured plan, with the name of A. F. Aylmour, Lt. in the corner; 
‘this, I believe, is by your young friend, and a very creditable performance 
it is; Mr. Aylmour is not unknown to me.” His Lordship then informed 
me, that some months ago, struck by the name, which was that of a Major 
also, once well known in America, and a personal friend during that 
unhappy conflict, he had been induced to make enquiry ; and was already 
in possession of some favourable particulars regarding the Lieutenant, who 
had proved to be a grandson of an early brother soldier. 

‘On hearing this, I hesitatingly ventured on an appeal to the well-known 
generous and somewhat romantic part of his Lordship’s character, too 
often abused by others, as many have sighed to think! and apprised him 
of Lieutenant Aylmour’s situation with the Alport family. I faltered and 
paused, at first introducing the subject, but his Lordship listened to me 
with such politeness, such evident kindness and attention, that I briefly 
detailed the whole circumstance. Never shall I forget the playful smile 
which illumined his benevolent and noble countenance, when he at length 
interrupted me by saying, ‘‘ The young man’s happiness then seems in a 
fair way of realization, for I have already handed, I believe, a memorandum 
to the proper office for his succeeding to the first vacancy in the desired 
department; and I apprehend a vacancy has occurred within these very 
few days.” Thanks were not permitted me,—I was immediately pressed 
to stay that afternoon to dinner at the Government house, and the bow 
that acknowledged the grateful acceptance of the kindness, seemed to me 
as a signal to retire. —pp. 150—154. 


These interesting anecdotes of Lord Hastings have beguiled us 
away from the chief object which we had in view in opening this 
volume. The Bengalee thinks that we in England entertain very 
erroneous notions of “ Life in India,” and that we imagine that 
every British pauper there who is allowed to prey upon the natives, 
is sure to return home a Nabob. Whatever may have been our no 
tions formerly on this subject, we apprehend that they are now 
essentially changed. Frequent experience has proved that the 


—— 





* A large fan suspended from the ceiling, for the purpose of keeping 
the apartment ventilated. 
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vreater number of our youthful adventurers to the East, either find 
premature grave there, or are obliged soon to return home with 
broken constitutions. Doubtless exceptions to this rule occur 
vow and then, but these only make the truth more apparent. 
The Indian rage is by no means so prevalent amongst us as it was 
twenty years ago; nor is it likely to be increased by our author's 
description of the career which too often awaits the civil, military, 
or commercial adventurer in that quarter. 


«Life in India” is, however, fairly to be estimated, as found in the dif- 
ferent avocations that it presents,—the Civil and Military Services of the 
Honourable Company, and the mere adventurer. So far as rank and con- 
sequence are concerned, the first of these holds out the great prizes of the 
Honourable Company, and is the great object of ambition. These prizes 
are necessarily limited to a few lucky sons of fortune; and they are, 
therefore, the higher esteemed. With a Writership in his pocket, the 
child of the first man in England, even at this day, fancies his fortune 
made ; looks to a short and merry “ Life in India” ;—a long and wealthy 
one in England. Out he comes, always what I[ should call a genteel- 
looking boy ;—somewhat slightly built in general, for encountering any 
of the rude blasts of the world, and having a goodly smattering of his 
mother’s drawing-room hanging about him. His manners,—I speak of 
the general race of young Writers,—always please me; there is something 
very English about him,—by which I do not mean very rough, but a 
happy mixture of that independence of mind, and amenity of manners, 
which constitute the true English character. When these embryo rulers 
are collected together, before merging from the Buildings, there is, no 
doubt, to be seen also not a few of an Englishman’s peculiar faults and 
weaknesses: but these are such rare aves over the Services in general, 
that there is nothing I enjoy more than an evening in the Buildings. * Life 
in India” is then, with my old recollections and feelings, something like 
to what I remember was—Life in England. There are good manners, and 
honourable and high feeling ;—articles, however, which, | must warn their 
young possessors, require the utmost care to preserve in this climate, and 
which are always best just on importation. It may appear finical, when I 
add, that there is an English way of putting on his clothes about a young 
Writer, before he is launched to rusticate in the Mofussil, which I like ; 
asin the company of a dozen of these dandies, I am reminded of the 
respect, in this particular, which I once,—once alas! paid myself to the 
article of dress, when I was glad at the idea of pleasing a mother, a sister, 
ora still dearer creature,—a sweetheart. In short, the only scene in the 
drama of * Life in India,” that is like Old England, is to be found in the 
Buildings. Once out of them,—once banished to a country station, where 
Englishmen are scattered some hundred miles distant from each other, or 
where, if they congregate, it is on the artificial graduated scale of Judge, 
Magistrate, Collector, Register, Assistant ditto, Doctor,—and all that is 
English is found to be on the wane. By the time the writer comes back to 
the Presidency, a Judge, or something as great vr greater, he has been 
converted into the most anomalous of all human beings. There is still 
something English about him, it is true ;—he is generally proud enough ; 
but itis an Asiatic, not a European, bearing of consequence. He seems 
o expect that all that are in his way should hurry out of it, that the path 
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may be left for him alone. He has been so long accustomed to measur. 
his own humanity by the standard of a conquered and degraded race 
around him, that he fancies he has risen proportionably above every other 
class of mankind, with whom he may afterwards chance to come in contact 
as above his Omlahs and his Chobedars ; and his own countrymen are bat 
Hindoos in his estimation, however much they may transcend him in every 
thing like intelligence, honour, and common sense. I remember, when | 
was a youngster, once encountering one of these Burra Sahibs in com. 
pany: the conversation turned on the nature of landed tenure in India, 
and having at that time been reading Paton, Colebrooke, Rous, and q 
host of other writers on the subject, I fancied myself qualified to Say a 
word on it. Accordingly, I ventured, with all the diffidence an Assistant, 
in the presence of a Member of the Board of Revenue, may be expected 
to feel, to say something in opposition to the great man’s views of the 
matter, about the Sovereign having allodial possession of the soil. “ Al. 
lodial !” exclaimed the Burra Sahib, with a look of ineffable contempt and 
triumph, * allodial ! there is no such word in the Regulations !” 


‘If those at home, who are so ambitious of sending out a son in the ser- 
vice of the Honourable Company, would look at the few who live to retum 
to their native country, and remark the change that has come over them, | 
cannot help thinking that they would feel less anxious about procuring a 
Writership or a Cadetship, for Master Edward, and Master Tom. I was 
long ago a sojourner in old England, and had an opportunity of comparing 
some old folks, who had started from school together,—the one to rough 
it through Life at Home,—the other to plod his weary way through “ Life 
in India.”—-Comparison there was none between the manliness, contented- 
ness, and good humour of the home-bred Englishman, and the hauteur, 
restlessness, and discontented demeanour of the old Koee-Hy. Unhappy 
and displeased at every turn he took, the Old Indian found every corner 
sharp enough to ruffle his temper and destroy his happiness ;—while the 
honest English "Squire swore a big oath at the hindrance, brushed past it, 
and thought no more of it. 1 make all manner of allowance for the bile and 
bad liver, which reward the toils of a‘‘ Life in India:” but these natural 
evils would be surmounted, were it only possible to avoid the moral con- 
tamination, arising from cohabiting with a race, between whom and an 
Englishman there is no sympathy :—and I am borne out in my theory, if 
it please the Reader to call it so, by the fact, that this moral contami- 
nation is found to exist most unequivocally, and to the greatest extent, 
among those who have been most withdrawn from European society, and 
who have spent the greater part of their ** Life in India” amidst the native 
population. 

* y * * * 

‘ Let me, however, take a view of Military “ Life in India ;”—a fair-haired 
young lad has escaped from school, and its confinement, at the early age 
of sixteen; and, after the annoyances of a four months’ voyage, has re- 
ported himself at the Town Major’s Office in Fort William. He puts on 
his scarlet uniform, and looks round, on passing every sentry, for homage 
and salutation to his new military character. The first few weeks are but 
a series of disappointed hopes, and comfortless, pleasureless attempts al 
Indian enjoyment. He makes himself sick, in essaying to smoke ab 
hoekah,—and then barely survives a pucka fever, in having tried his new 
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double-barreled gun, which he bought on credit, at an exorbitant sum, 
and with which he toiled for hours under a burning sun, in the vain ho 
of hitting a few snipets or sandlarks. He has a relation, perhaps, in the 
Buildings, and madly attempts to rival him in extravagance : and though 
the Soldier’s means do not go beyond a second-hand buggy for his driving, 
and an undersized stud galloway for the saddle, yet his humble endea- 
yours have plunged him into debts, which hang upon his Indian career for 
years, and make him miserable for ever ! 


‘ He joins his corps,—he has become a man now,—wanders about in 
the morning without his cravat or jacket,—smokes cheroots by whole 
bundles,—drinks brandy-paunee, curses his own folly for more faults than 
one, and lingers through the early and best years of his manhood in 
tasteless dislike of the little regimental duty that falls to his share, and in 
gloomy despondency amidst the blighted prospects of his youth. From 
his brothers and young relations in Europe, he seldom hears, and their 
letters would be but wormwood to him. They have toils there, it is true; 
one is at College, another at a desk in a Merchant's office, a few are 
fagging for professions, or existing on subaltern’s fare in country quarters: 
but are they not at home ?— aye, and in that one word,—Howe, lies all 
the earthly happiness, which an exiled Soldier sighs for, and hourly pines 
in vain, 

‘ But he has outlived his brethren in the subaltern ranks around him; 
has followed hosts upon hosts to the scattered tombs of our up-country 
Cantonments: he is a Field officer now, and with the attainment of 
higher rank before him. What boots the rank or increasing pay? He 
is a martyr to a broken constitution, and his yellow and wasted cheek, the 
sunken and gleamless eye, give token not only of withered health, but ac- 
cumulating care! He is alone in the world; his native country has long 
ceased to hold out charms for him; he is unknown there, and the circle 
of his friends have either ceased to exist, or care for the expatriated soldier 
in the East! Is this a gloomy picture? The Bengalee could point out 
many who might sit for it, and who, ere they give their bones to moulder 
beneath the sun of Hindoostan, would feelingly bear testimony to the truth 
of its description,—yet this is ‘* Life in India!” 

‘ But the Adventurer—he surely is exempt from the evil. His sojourn 
in India is brief, luxurious, and profitable. He transacts the business of the 
day with the punkah waving its cool breath unceasingly above his desk. 
He drives home from office luxuriously in his open chariot, and quaffs his 
iced claret, with his gay friends ever assembled around his evening table. 
These are his daily enjoyments: bnt in the glad hour of holiday release 
from the office, he sails away in some tall pinnace to the far retreats of 
Chinsurah and Hooghly. But alas! his pleasure becomes tasteless and 
unblest ; his eye has rested upon Serampore by the way, and he knows not 
how soon it may be his scene of refuge, and the dull close of his ruined 
adventures. He tries to remember how many of his brethren have retired 
to enjoy their thousands in their own country,—he can soon reckon over 
the scanty few; and then he dwells upon the outstretched list of the 
disappointed, the deceased, or the bankrupt, still within the East; the 
bumber appals him !—and this is “ Life in India!”’—pp. 215—223. 


The Bengalee’s description of his return from India appears to 
have all the merit of fidelity. It is, however, at best, but a dull 
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concern, the journal of months of weariness on board an Indiamay 
although our author has endeavoured, in his half humourous way. 
to infuse into it a portion of his own vivacity. A little incident. 
the death of a fine boy, who was on his way to England with 
his widowed mother, is told in natural and affecting language, 

‘ Alfred was just three years old, but appeared at least a year older, and 
there was a bold, frank, and winning manner with the child, that, ere he 
had been ten days on board, he was a general favourite; not only with 
the passengers, but every soul in the ship, from the Captain, down to the 
little gunner’s boy, who would slily secrete ship-biscuit, or other rough 
delicacies for his little pet, wherewith to entice him from the Quarter 
deck, and lure him forward for a few minutes among the admiring and 
coaxing sailors. The little urchin was in a fair way of being spoiled ; his 
independence of manner, and fearlessness of movement must have cost his 
doating young Mother many an anxious thought. And althongh she 
endeavoured to keep him in her sight as much as possible, yet it seemed 
cruel to confine the poor boy to her scanty Cabin, and she was thus 
obliged to trust him to others more frequently than she could have wished, 
and to allow him to rove upon the decks more freely than was consistent 
with her fears. 


‘How often have we watched the poor little fellow, almost springing 
from the ports of the Quarter-deck, in his anxiety to follow the movements 
of the flying-fish, when they rose boundingly from the sea, as the ship 
alarmed them in it’s course, or the hungry boneta scared them from their 
own element to seek a momentary protection in the air. How often have 
we seen him mimicking the hearty pull and rough song of the sailors em- 
ployed in working the ship, till the busy crew would unbend their karsh 
features into smiles, and prognosticate, with their wonted complacency for 
their own profession, that the boy would prove a true tar, and thorough 
sailor in his day. 

‘ But when the heat on board became more oppressive on our approach- 
ing the Equator, the poor child shewed evident symptoms of its disagreeing 
with him. Ina day or two he appeared languid and weary, with less in- 
clination to play about with his little companions. It was apprehended 
that this was greatly owing to the misplaced kindness of the many friends 
on every side, who proffered him marks of their good will, and were ever 
loading him with sweetmeats, cakes, or other such little dangerous tempta- 
tions to a child’s sense of moderation. But although they may have 
assisted the attack of fever which now plainly evinced itself, yet the heat 
and confinement of the ship itself must be considered as the main and 
leading causes. By the time we were becalmed under the Line, than 
which nothing could have been worse or more aggravating for sickness of 
any description, the dear little fellow was a prisoner to his cot, and pro- 
nounced by the Surgeon of the vessel, to be in a very dangerous way. On 
shipboard, a sick fellow passenger is necessarily an object of commiseration 
with most; but, in this instance, it is beyond description, the interest that 
was excited in the minds of every soul in the William Scott.. The Doctor, 
a good enough sea-fearing son of /Esculapius, but who would rather have 
had fifty rough seamen to attend to, than so delicate and unusually tender a 
patient, was hourly beseiged with enquiries after the little favourite ; while 
it was apparent, from his anxious manner and the hesitation of his replies, 
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that his own alarm could have afforded no relief to the trembling anxiety 
of the poor Widow herself, when she breathlessly hung on his looks, at 
each frequent visit of his to the cabin of the sick child. It was strange to 
witness the unusual stillness and silence that pervaded the cabins and pas- 
senger portion of the vessel, Not an unnecessary sound or voice was 
heard; and in the dead hour of the mid-watch at night, even the tread of 
the officer on duty was suppressed, and scarcely reached the ear, while the 
only sounds stirring were the occasional movements in the Widow's cabin, 
of those who sleeplessly watched by the couch of the sufferer; or, perhaps, 
what was more dreadful still to the feelings of those around, the frequent 
faint cries of the child itself, as it every moment piteously implored for 
water,“ Paunee, Mama, Paunee !” in the nursery language of the East, so 
interesting and touching, as its accents either of entreaty or pain ever 
sound from the lips of children. 


‘If the secret prayers of every human being on board,—if the fervency 
of the agonised petitions to the throne of mercy, from the lips and breaking 
heart of the young Widow, could have arrested the all-wise and inscrutable 
decree of Providence,—there might yet have been hope; but the fiat was 
gone forth, and all worldly essaying to avert it was but vain and idle,—the 
boy died! 

* * * * * * * * 

‘ Silence, unbroken, breathless silence, was still reigning throughout the 
ship. There were few of the sailors, who were not attired in their Sunday 
and best suit of clothes; the decks were cleared, the Ship’s colours mounted 
half-way to the mizen peak, the bell at the forecastle mournfully tolling, 
in imitation of the knell of a Church, everything betokening the approach- 
ing ceremony of a Funeral at Sea. Near the starboard gangway, sup- 
ported upon a raised hatch, were the remains of the departed little inno- 
cent, enclosed in a decent, nay, almost handsome coffin, which the zeal 
and kind exertion of the Carpenter and his gang had, during the night, 
contrived to make for their deceased favourite. At the present moment, 
the coffin was partly exposed to view, for the ship’s ensign, which was lying 
upon it, and is always designed on these occasions to act as a pall, was a 
little raised, that the many wistful and anxious gazers from among the 
crew, might witness the respect which, even at so short a notice, had been 
endeavoured to be rendered to the remains of one so generally beloved b 


them, and one who had rung from their hearts so unusual a share of their 
rough affections. 


‘At length the bell ceased tolling. The Captain, and all the Officers 
of the Indiaman, appeared in their full uniforms and side arms, and ap- 
proached the gangway; the Captain carrying with him a prayer-book of 
ourChurch. The head of every one was immediately uncovered, and while 
the first words of the commencement of the funeral service were issuing 
from the lips of the Captain, the eyes of all were suddenly turned, in dis- 
tressing astonishment, to the after-hatchway, for, ascending from thence, 
with the assistance of some weeping ladies, who had vainly endeavoured to 
dissuade her, appeared the Widow herself! There was no seeming effort 
on her part to assume the firmness which almost unnaturally steadied her 
step, and made her wish to decline the aid they were feelingly desirous of 
affording her. Her feet seemed unconsciously, and yet without a symptom 
of weakness or failing, to move forward on the Deck, towards the spot 
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appropriated for the ceremony ; and on every eye being turned in intense 
and wondering pity upon her, her’s alone,—yes, I may rm alone, of ail 
around her, glanced fixedly before her on the scene, without a tear to 
moisten it. She was in her usual dress of deep mourning, and the op| 

sign of life or intelligence that she betrayed, beyond the mere act of ap- 
proach towards our group, occurred when she had taken her place beside 
the Captain, and when with a convulsive shudder, she seemed first to dis. 
cover that, over her wonted dress, some friend, ere she quitted her Cabin 
had thrown ashawl. It was a faded shawl, of little value, but one lately 
employed during the illness of her lost infant in at times protecting its 
feverish frame from the air, and any undue exposure. On perceiving it, 
its present use about herself seemed strangely unpleasing to her, and she 
hastily attempted to take it off, and on their removing it, she followed it 
with a speaking glance of pain and agony. They now proceeded with the 
ceremony, but it did not seem to touch her. Her looks were frequently 
turning with an enquiring and fearful expression towards the Ensign, which 
by this time, pali-like, completely concealed the Coffin, as the hatch stood 
partly supported on the gangway itself:—she started, however, at one part 
of the service, and her glazed eyes opened, if possible, wider and more 
strangely, when they prepared to move the hatch; and when the word was 
uttered to consign the corpse to the deep, and they commenced lowering 
it, her soul seemed to awaken to a sense and full conception of the scene 
before her, and she suddenly bounded forward to prevent the act. They 
caught and supported her, and never shall I forget the sudden though harrow- 
ing look and attitude of intense listening, which she then wildly assumed, 
while her soul seemed to hang for an instant on the noise of the descending 
Coffin. In spite of every care of those employed, it sunk into the waves 
with a slight plunge,—then followed immediately a cry, or shriek, piercing 
as horror itself, from the Widow, as she caught the sound! They imme- 
diately conveyed her below in a breathless and death-like swoon, which, at 
the same instant, had overpowered her; and it is almost unnecessary to 
add, that this poor afflicted young woman quitted not her cabin for the 
remainder of the voyage. But, though unseen by us, she was not less an 
object of our deepest pity, and sincerest sympathy.’—pp. 393—399. 


England in sight once more, all the Bengalee’s feelings of joy 
are summoned to the scene. Landing at Deal, he pursues his 
way to town, and gives in his own proper person a highly amusing 
picture of a newly returned Nabob. 


‘ We were soon clear of the town, and ina fine open country. While 
among, and near to, the houses, at Deal, their first strangeness and seem- 
ing novelty had worn off, and on leaving it, ere we had proceeded a few 
miles,—whether the long torpid series of reminiscences were beginning to 
recover themselves in my mind I know not, but suddenly it seemed as if 
there was an awakening within me from a long dream-like sleep of absence 
and estrangement; a the whole character of the scenery before me, the 
cottages, fields, trees, living and other objects, burst upon my almost over- 
powered recollection, as things famiiar, well-known, and fondly welcome 
to me!—I laughed outright, joyously and audibly, though with a feeling 
of pleasureable fulness at my heart, which almost wildly resolved itself into 
a fit of tears at the very sane moment. Every turn of the road, every 
little village, barn, or clump of well remembered description of trees, now 
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wrung from me new bursts of childish delight. Every cart and team that 
passed us, I put out my head to watch and welcome it as an old friend. 
The post horses and boys of our chaise were all matters of glad and ad- 
miring wonderment ; and the first stage-coach that flew past us, with its 
crowd of passengers, capital cattle, and corresponding equipments, forced 
from me so evident and loud an exclamation of joyous and astonished re- 
cognition, that they all looked back, and stared on me as on a person 
demented ; though, I must say, the good natured, sympathising, yet, at 
the same time, undisguised amusement of the Captain by my side, made 
him look like anything rather than my keeper. 


‘At Canterbury we breakfasted, and what with the ride and lateness of 
the hour, | managed to eat more heartily than was consistent with the 
proper sensibility, methinks, of a returned exile ; but the first buoyancy of 
my feelings was beginning to subside into calm, continuous, and joyous 
happiness, at finding myself once more truly and positively on shore in m 
own native land. Nothing particular occurred after quitting Canterbury ; 
till, in less than seven hours and a half, we reached London, from Deal, a 
distance of seventy-two miles, which piece of celerity in travelling, including 
in it very nearly an hour's delay for the breakfast, was no small matter of 
astonishment, after my most leisurely Indian habits of locomotion. But I 
soon found that wonder and admiration were to have no respite. As we 
approached the Metropolis, every new turn of the road brought with it a 
new succession of novelties to allure my gaze,—such hosts of Europeans ! 
(for thus my Asiatic mode of describing my countrymen, presented those 
here also to my view,) such numberless well-dressed maidens, with their 
roseate and blooming cheeks; though, by the bye, I must observe that 
this last distinguishing trait of my countrywomen at first struck me as 
unpleasing and excessive. For after the pallid, tintless features of my sister, 
exiles, which [ had for so many years been accustomed to in the East, the 
present bloom and ruddiness around me seemed almost painted and un- 
natural. The various equipages, the large, strong, and well-made cattle on 
the road, the ceaseless frequency of passing stage-coaches, the thronged 
pathways, and continuity of the buildings and houses by the way side, as 
we still nearer advanced to town, all had a full share of my constantly 
attracted view ; till, at last, the Post-chaise pulled up at the Captain’s own 
residence, at the distance of a mile or two from the bridges. Under his late 
amusement at all my wild and unrepressed enjoyment of the new scenery thus 
brought before me, I had begun, for the last stage or two, to discover a 
share of excited eagerness and impatience also in my fellow traveller him- 
self. He was thinking of the rapturous and happy reception now awaiting 
him, in the house of his wife and family. As we pulled up, he waited not 
for the post-boy to alight and release him from the chaise, but flinging 
open the door himself, he bounded out with almost the lightness of youth: 
—his own street-door was as quickly opened for him; —a joyous-looking 
face or two were seen rushing away from the window for the stairs, and, 
ere a servant had taken away the portmanteau from the chaise, I caught a 
glimpse of a glad group of female forms and children, clinging wildly and 
affectionately around my worthy friend ! 

‘God bless him ! I ejaculated, as alone and solitarily I left his door, 
after desiring the post-boy to drive me to the Bath Hotel, in Piccadilly. 
It is meet, thought I, he should have some bright moments to repay him 
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for the many, many atnoyances of his little-enviable command of ap 
Indiaman, and of his perpetual separation, in a sea life, from those he 
loves. 


‘I would not, at this time, allow my thoughts to pursue this subj 
farther, and reflect that I, alas! like too many of the old, isolated’ go. 
journers of the East, had not, like him, a house or welcome to receive me 
on my return at last to the spot of my birth. And yet, at that moment, 
when I gave the order for my conveyance to an Hotel, I could have sighed 
deeply, aye, deeply indeed, at the houselessness and seeming state of 
desertion that now awaited my old age, on this its escape from the far 
scenes that had wasted away and consumed its manhood. 

‘On reaching the Hotel, I was led to believe, by the attention, and 
bustle, and respectfulness, which marked my entry, that I was esteemed a 
person of no mean consequence; and yet I almost conjectured that | 
discovered the sly signal of an inter-communicating glance between the 
two waiters, while my ear half caught a remark in the passage, which 
sounded much like ‘‘ yellow Nabob.” I looked in the mirror; alas, the 
character was there too evident: but I did not remember at the same 
time, also, the chain of intelligence kept up in these matters by the post- 
boys on the road, where our over-liberal payment at each stage to these 
gentry, served to sanction and confirm the unhappy and expensive dis- 
tinction of “ just arrived from Ingee !” 

‘The Bill of fare was soon handed to me for dinner; ‘‘ Why, let me 
see,” exclaimed I, while examining it, **‘ a turbot,’—of course,—some 
‘salmon,’—yes, yes, some salmon also, and oyster sauce, and lobster 
sauce, and shrimp ditto.” 

*«* Would you like all, Sir?” demanded the waiter, looking at me. 

‘«* If you please: and, what meat have you? ‘mutton,’—pshaw! too 
much of that on board :—* poultry,’-—quite physic to me ;—*‘ wild ducks, 
- -give me a couple of these; —‘ Beef,’—aye, a sirloin of beef! and some 
beef steaks !"’ 

‘“ Both Sir?” enquired the man; “ and pray, Sir, what vegetables ”” 

‘« Why, Sir, of ald kinds, that you have in the house,” was my Asiatic 
and en prince style of reply. ? 

‘+ Very well, Sir,” said the waiter, and away he went, but returned in 
an instant with a fresh enquiry, which he thought very necessary, 0! 
“‘ How many covers am [ to lay, Sir?” 

‘I stared at him. 

“«* How many gentlemen dine with you, Sir?” 

*“ None; I dine alone,” was my answer. And the man went off in 
evident astonishment, mingled with his apology of “Oh! I beg pardon, 
Sir.” 

‘Too tired to go out before dinner, I amused myself at the window. 
All the world seemed to me to be travelling, or on the move. Stage-coach 
after stage-coach, at the different coffee-houses and hotels in front; and 
the many private carriages, with their tall, handsome cattle, and appoit- 
ments; so superior to our Indian equipages, with their pigmy, tho 
certainly beautiful Arab horses. Then the hackney-coaches, my old, old 
friends; the very identical drivers, the very same old crazy vehicles, it 
seemed to strike me, of my thirty and more years’ recollection. When the 
dinner made its appearance, in an hour or two, I soon found myself ua- 
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able to attack, or touch even half of the contents of the crowded table, 
Lither my appetite had failed me, or the excited nature of my nerves and 
feelings had induced a state of feverishness that utterly incapacitated me 
for enjoying the first English dinner that greeted me, after so long a 
portion of my life. I could not help smiling, when I looked at the table, 
and recollected how often in India, and on shipboard, during pauses of 
ijleness and listless conversation, with others as idle and listless as myself, 
we were wont to fancy what should be our chosen viands for dinner after 
landing. And now, like the toys of boyhood, or the many hapless realiza- 
tions of manhood’s hope, and anticipations, the often wished-for means of 
enjoyment were before me, all uncared for and untouched ! My dinner, 
in its quality and selection, was not much dissimilar to one I have since 
heard of, which was ordered by four gentlemen, who disembarked at 
Southampton from India. They each agreed to order their respective 
dishes. ‘Thus, in the fish way, there was a huge salmon before one, soles 

in front of a second, cod a third, and turbot the fourth. Then followed 

separate joints of meat, for they agreed in no single description,—a round 

of beef, a fillet of veal, a quarter of lamb, and a haunch of venison. An 

equal variety and abundance betrayed itself in the game and pastry; as 

also in the fruits, wines, and dessert, till at last there was nota person 

about the hotel, from the landlady down to boots and the helper in the 

yard, who did not contrive to steal in, to peep at the newly arrived foreign 

gentlemen, at their plenteous and diversified repast.—pp. 427—433. 

We have not thought it necessary to pay attention to several of 
the poems which this miscellaneous and entertaining book contains. 
One of these entitled the ‘ Cadet,’ of considerable length, and in the 
Don Juan style, may, however, be recommended to those of our 
readers who are in a humour for laughter. 





Ant. IIl—La Mondca di Monza. By Giovanni Rosini. 3 vols, 8vo. 
Pisa, 1829, 


Tue unprecedented rapidity with which the Romance of Giovanni 
Rosini, published last spring, ran through eight editions, and the 
sensation it has caused, induce us to give a more particular account 
of this work, as showing the progress lately made by the Italians 
in those minor prose works, (wherein they were hitherto little 
skilled, and indeed almost wholly unpractised,) which, in the 
absence of superior compositions, shine like their “‘ /uceo/i,” in 
the night, shedding likewise, as fire-flies, a glittering and uncer- 
tain light. Fear, very far, during past years, have those portions 
of the continent, favoured in so high a degree by climate and 
stirring recollections, departed from their former glories; and 
comparing present northern activity, with the inert state of the 
presses, in lands so fertile in brilliant reminiscences, we do not 
think the figure too strong, or entirely unmerited, when we term 
the South of Europe the dead sea of literature. 

It certain] appeafs strange, that in a land so rich in fitting 
matter, so shenstiian in beautiful and corresponding scenery, so 
few good romances have hitherto seen the light ; hardly any, worth 
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uoting, can be named, and it would seem the musical genius of 
the South has, in a measure, obliged all tellers of le endary tales 
or fictions, to betake themselves to poetry and metre ; bet the trans. 
cendent success of those historical romances, which have wafted 
the fair fame of that eminent person, who first framed their mode} 
to the four quarters of the globe, in addition to calling forth sym. 
pathy and admiration in Hesperia’s sunny clime, summoned y 

there the spirit of rivalry ; and Manzoni of Milan, whose litera 
reputation deservedly ranks high in Italy, first boldly took the field 
with “I Promessi Sposi,” in four volumes. After due breathing 
space, and having allowed astonishment at the novelty to subside, 
affording also ample opportunity for the properly comprehending, 
digesting, and criticising its various faults and merits, both to “| 
Signori Cruscanti dell’ Accademia,” and to foreigners,—Giovanni 
Rosini, Professor of the University of Pisa, more modestly followed 
with ‘ La Monaca di Monza,’ in three ‘ volumetti.’ 


The Pisan Professor, timidly distrusting, as it were, his proper 
force at the outset of the undertaking, and resolved not to deviate 
rashly from the new path his illustrious forerunner in the race had 
so fortunately struck out, begins by imitating Manzoni so closely, 
as to adopt for some of his actionis persone, the characters of the 
former, and select as his heroine the Nun of Monza, whose history 
is in the ‘‘ I Promessi Sposi,” slightly outlined in episodean form. 
Rosini’s introduction shortly repeats the leading features of this 
er" narrative, which may be thus still more concisely detailed. 

n 1628, the youngest daughter (Gertrude) of a noble Spanish 
family, resident in Milan, is forced to take the veil :—whilst in the 
convent, in consequence of the facility of communication afforded 
by a garden, she becomes engaged in an amour with a young 
Bergamot, (Egidio,) at whose instance she afterwards assists in 
placing Lucia (the heroine of the “ I Promessi Sposi”) in the 
power of the “‘ Nameless.” Immediately subsequent to this, Rosini, 
aided by a manuscript of the 17th century, takes up the continua- 
tion of her history, and opens his tale. Egidio prevails on Gertrude 
to escape from the convent, but, when on the eve of departure, re- 
ceives a challenge from her brother. In the second chapter, 
we have a description, after the fashion of Sir Walter Scott, of the 
duel, which, in the minute manner of recounting its circumstances 
and conduct, rather reminds us of that author’s guerric a 
although the idea, we are told, in a note, was originally taken 
from the fatal meeting between Lovelace and Colonel Mordaunt, at 
the end of Richardson’s “ Clarissa Harlowe:”— 


‘Prince Frederick (as Gertrude’s brother was entitled) was already on 
the ground, accompanied, like the other, by two bravos, and Fgidio 
secretly rejoiced on perceiving them inferior in appearance to his ow; 
not that he desired to use unfair means, but because he was anxious (0 
feel secure from treachery being practised towards himself. Prince Fre- 
derick eyed him on his approach with a wild and disordercd glance, toke" 
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of strong mental agitation, which presaged unfavourably for the result of 
a single combat, where skill and coolness have such decided advan 

over rage and fury. Egidio, as one who, certain of himself, wished to 
conquer him in courtesy, was the first to salute: the other scarcely re- 
turned to it, but speedily preparing himself, and motioning his companions 
to retire, drew his sword. The chances, however, were unequal. Prince 
Frederick had been reputed the first swordsman in Milan, so that whoso- 
ever should measure weapons with him might consider his doom fixed. 
Hence, having the greatest confidence in himself, he had, for some time 
past, neglected the foil, and retained not that agility so necessary before 
an active adversary. Egidio (which Frederick had no suspicion of) was 
not only equal, but far superior to him; and preparing to engage in a 
combat whence one alone, by the conditions, could depart alive, regretted 
that he was thus forced to bathe his hands in the blood of Gertrude’s 
brother, but there appeared no alternative. 


‘He uncloaked calmly; signed likewise to his followers to withdraw, 
and unsheathed his rapier; but lowering the point and turning to his ad- 
versary, said, “* My presence here may prove to you that I’m no coward, 
and your being alive (since three days past your threats were known to me), 
may shew that neither am I the wretch you call me; but if we are to 
combat on generous terms, [ command my followers, should I fall by your 
hand, to let you depart in peace, and to keep silence until you've safely 
past the confines of the Duchy; if it so please you, I pray you do the 
like by me.” 

‘« Villain,” fiercely replied Frederick, “‘ my vengeance shall but anti- 
cipate justice ; but should you kill the son of Prince , save yourself 
as best you may;” this said, he stept forward to his guard. The Prince 
was strong limbed, powerful, and muscular, but inclining to that fulness 
of body which precludes the long continuance of any great personal ex- 
ertion; Egidio, tall, well proportioned, and of great agility. Frederick’s 
first thrusts, therefore, were bold and resolute, those of Egidio, dexterous 
and quick ; the former had the advantage in strength, whilst the latter, 
more skilful, always intent on parrying the thrusts, and wielding his weapon 
with matchless dexterity, watching an opportunity when he deemed his 
opponent sufficiently exhausted,—assumed the offensive. But Frederick, at 
that moment pressed on so desperately, that he would have past the steel 
through and through Egidio, had not the other, by a fortunate movement, 
received the point in the fleshy part of his right side, wounding the Prince, 
at the same time, in the left arm. Then commenced a new assault, in 
which the first, too much weakened to renew as he began, sought, by de- 
fending, to repose himself; but Egidio, redoubling his attack, and advancing 
with a home thrust, catching Frederick’s sword under his arm, planted 
the point in his breast with such dexterity, and rushed forward with such 
violence, that on his enemy’s falling, it appeared as if he, ungenerously 
profiting thereby, had purposely fallen upon him. ‘The Prince’s bravos 
ran quickly to separate them; Egidio’s also came up; but the former 
seeing him arise, and draw forth his sword reeking with blood from his 
adversary’s body, were witnesses of the fairness of the combat and of 
their master’s miserable end. Egidio, turning to his companions, said, 
guard the body ; watch diligently that neither of these two stir hence till 
midnight; then return to execute my orders. You, (addressing the others) 
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will bear testimony that | came here summoned, and that the contest was 
fair, and honourable ; take these pieces for your trouble; and, giving them 
some money, he slowly pursued his way to Monza: when he reached the 
town, the bells were knelling for the dead.’—vol. i. pp. 44—48, 


Egidio and Gertrude, accompanied by Anguillotto, (a trusty fol- 
lower of the former), fly the Milanese territory, cross the Po with 
difficulty, and, after incurring many dangers, and constantly 
alarmed by the dread of being overtaken, or recognized, 
from Bologna to Florence. Here Egidio represents Fimeclf as a 
Mantuan Count, travelling with his lady, enters into society, sees 
every thing worth notice in the city, and visits the studios of the 
artists; in the house of one of whom (Pietro Tacca) he meets 


with Carlo Dolce, who, young as he then was, had already begun 
to excite attention. 


« At the same moment a modest youth, apparently not more than twelve 
years old, entered silently with downcast eyes, bashfully hesitating to 
advance. He held something under his coat. 

«*¢ Come, come forward, my little Carlo,” said Taeca; ‘ take courage, 
and do not be alarmed at these gentlemen who make allowance for your 
age. Your picture of Signor Giovanni dei Bardi was somewhat stiff, the 
one of Ximenes better, and I trust you'll always go on improving.” 

‘An it please God and the most Holy Virgin, pains shall not be 


wanting on my part.” 

‘««« What novelty have you ?” 

‘« Here it is, Signor Pietro, but I am ashamed to shew it to a great man 
like you ;” and he displayed on a small piece of canvass, the Adoration of 
the Wise Men. 

« When Tacca had examined it, ‘“ Bravo, little Carlo,” said he, “ Bravo, 
you deserve a cup of chocolate.” ; 

«I’m greatly obliged to you; but these luxurious beverages are not for 
a poor boy like me.” 

‘««*Study, work on, and you'll become as great as Signor Giovanni was. 
And for whom is the picture ?” 

‘« For his highness, Prince Leopold.” 

«« And what price do you intend to ask him?” 

««* Do you think five-and-twenty crowns too much? I have been two 
months about it.” : 

‘« No, it is not too much; but don’t ask more, for I’m certain his 
highness will make you a present. Moderate prices please the dilettantt ; 
and giving reputation to the artists keeps them always employed, whilst 
high prices create distaste, and prejudice them.” 

‘ Having listened attentively and bowed assent, Carlo was about to take 
his leave. “ Don’t go away, little Carlo, wait for the chocolate (and ashe 
wished to excuse himself)—no, no, he added, I insist on your staying, © 
sit you down.” 

‘ The chocolate came; little Carlo, who held the picture in one hand, and 
his hat in the other, was at a loss what to do with either. Coupling the 
hat and picture, he held them in his left hand; but his embarrassment 
increased, when cakes being brought with the cup, he found it was ne- 
cessary to manage both. Chocolate he had never tasted, for he was poo 
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and left an orphan with many brothers; he seldom went out; and except 
his master, fellow pupils, and some Benedictine monks, knew no one in 
the world. He placed the bat upoa the floor on one side; the little pic- 
ture behind his back on the chair, and took the chocolate; but, on be- 
ginning to sip it, he burat his mouth.’—vol. i. pp. 235—238. 

In the subsequent introduction to the famous Galileo, the Pro- 
fessor has shewn much tact and cleverness :— 


‘They entered the chamber with the silence and veneration suited to a holy 
place. ‘The window was a little closed ; but the light, though faint, shone 
on the countenance of that venerable old man ; who was sitting up in bed, 
dressed in a close vest of dark cloth, a loose furred gown, whose lining of 
celestial blue time had somewhat faded, thrown over it, and a white 
kerchief round his neck. His majestic forehead was uncovered, never 
even in the depth of winter was he accustomed to sleep otherwise; his 
eyes sparkled with the most brilliant lustre, although the sinking eyelids 
began to indicate what nature threatened ; the bed covering was of green 
serge; green also were the bedstead and the frame-work above the pillow. 
On the left they heard the ticking of a pendulum clock, that pointed to 
the hour with an arrow; to their right was a telescope on a box-wood 
stand, placed on the top of a large chest; and at the head of the bed, 
hung a picture, beautifully representing Jesus in his mother’s arms; a 
present from his dear friend Cigoli. His hands rested on the bed covering, 
whereon lay an open book; while Pandolfini, introducing Egidio, was re- 
peating the phrases usual on presenting a stranger to a man of merit, the 
latter admired in extasy the imposing features of the sublime searcher into 
nature’s mysteries; the cheeks a little fallen from age, the forehead fur- 
rowed by long study and deep thought, the eyes used to gaze upon the 
heavens, the lips whence flowed, as from a perpetual fountain, eloquence and. 
science. Egidio, next turning his attention to the plainness of the bed in 
which he slept, the unfurnished state of the apartments, and the humble 
chairs around it, mentally exclaimed ; *‘ [ow insignificant appear here the 
most gorgeous vanities of the earth.” ’—vol. i. pp. 272, 273. 

Egidio visits the Signora Barbara Albizzi, wife of a Florentine 
gentleman, whose fame he had heard highly extolled, and of whom, 
after the first interview, he becomes suddenly and deeply ena- 
moured. Persevering in this new and hopeless passion, which 
arouses Gertrude’s jealousy and makes her miserable, he is way- 
laid on returning late one night from the Albizzi palace, by 
assassins sent in quest of him by her father, and taken up for 
dead ; he is confined by his wounds, and tenderly nursed by Ger- 
trude, until the plague (for the professor obsequiously stepping in 
Manzoni’s track must needs introduce the plague) breaks out in 
Florence; when she is taken ill and conveyed to the Lazzaretto, 
where Barbara Albizzi is also lying. They both recover, and 
Egidio and Gertrude are obliged to remain in Florence aris the 
singular quarantine, which, under the immediate direction of the 
Grand-duke, succeeded the termination of the plague. 

‘Scarcely had the sun mounted the horizon on the morning of St. Roch, 
when twelve heralds, on horseback, setting forth from the Petti Palace, 
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proclaimed with their trumpets, throughout the six districts of the city, the 
strict beginning of the quarantine, and the severest punishments to those 
who broke it. All houses were shut up, the churches closed, commerce 
suspended, the magistrates no longer assembled, public places abandoned, 
streets left desolate; the feeble echo of the distant trumpets, and the 
trampling of the cavalry, alone were heard; these dying away, and a long 
and universal silence succeeding, the great and populous city appeared 
forsaken and deserted. In vain, columns, statues, and monuments, 
attested the works of man; and whosoever should have then arrived, would 
have imagined himself traversing the streets of Herculaneum or Pom ii, 
had not sounds from that holy instrument which, from the tower's hei ht, 
marks the duties of religion, and the wants of society, given token of |ife, 
At those sounds, hundreds of carriages, starting from six stations, and 
spreading through the city, carried food to the imprisoned inhabitants, 
Stripped of their silk and velvet cushions, the most elegant equipages, so 
oft subservient to luxury and show, had been generously appropriated by 
their owners (the Grand-duke setting the example) to the public use. Two 
gentlemen in every street were appointed to keep order; six of the most 
distinguished senators presided in the six districts over the duties of the 
gentlemen. The distribution begun, the Grand-duke, affording a memo- 
rable instance of paternal charity, descending, surrounded by his courtiers, 
visited “each quarter, watched everywhere,—everywhere animated the zeal of 
his deputies in labours so meritorious and novel. He stopt at the poorest 
houses, spoke courteously and pleasantly, re-assured by his firmness, and 
consoled by his commiserating kindness. The distribution to the people 
being finished, at a fresh sounding of the bell were opened the shops 
furnishing the necessaries of life. During the short period set apart for 
the purpose, one person from each house, having a certificate of health, 
wearing a waxed garment, and forbidden to hold intercourse with the 
sellers, was permitted to go out and purchase. At the third stroke houses 
and shops were again closed. The regulations of the first day were 
renewed for forty others, without variation; only the order and rapidity of 
distribution increased with practice, as did the diligence and zeal in the 
hopes of success. 

‘ And that, to the supplying the necessities of humanity, the succours 
of religion might not be wanting, the priests went about on festivals, and 
heard the sacramental confession upon the thresholds; the sacrament for 
the devout and sick followed shortly after. The former assembled at the 
tinkling of the little bell, and the latter were brought in the arms of their 
relatives to receive it in the street. Mass was then celebrated in the prin- 
cipal and inferior thoroughfares, and from the doors and windows all 
listened attentively; but each day, a litile before sunset, the priest, the 
ministers, and curates of every parish, forming in procession, and halting 
at the heads of the streets, called also, with their little bell, the faithful 
to the Rosario. 

‘ At the windows of every habitation, as well from the sumptuous palaces 
as from the humbler dwellings, great and small, servants and masters, 
were seen kneeling with uplifted hands; and when the ministers of the Lord, 
after having preached upon the mysteries of the Redemption, and applied 
them to the case of the present scourge, began to pray,—responses thun- 
dered in chorus from the entire population. Spectacle extraordinary and 
unique ! to behold at the same hour, in every part thereof, a whole city, 
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converted into a temple under the vault of Heaven, communicating with 
the Deity by prayer.'—vol. iii. pp. 146—150. 


Egidio lingers in Florence, and Gertrude, suspecting Barbara 
Albizzi to be still the cause, consults a reputed sorceress, which 
leads to their servant being stopped at one of the city gates, and 
finally to their arrest and discovery. Egidio is thrown into prison, 
and Gertrude sent to a convent, there to await the sentence of the 
church. Gertrude’s father, whom death has, meanwhile, deprived 
of every other member of his family, urgently prays the Archbishop 
Borromeo to intercede for her ; and orders arrive, requiring them to 
appear in Milan. Egidio, crossing the Apennines, is rescued by 
Anguillotto and the bravos, with whom he plans to liberate Ger- 
trade from her escort, at the moment of their crossing the Po, and 
the catastrophe approaches. 


‘ At that moment a musket-shot is heard, and a small! bark with three 
armed men on board, is seen sailing towardsthem. Gertrude then raising 
her eyes, and seeing Egidio, who stood foremost, in eagerness to board, 
gave a shriek, which echoed in his inmost heart. Their mutual miseries, 
their common dangers, and their hopes, united them, and both at once 
remembered the night passed in the ferryman’s cottage. The shot having 
alarmed the horses, the Swiss, holding the bridles by the left hand, grasped 
with their right the carbines slung across their shoulders, and, called to 
arms by their officer, prepared to sustain the reputation of Swiss courage. 
At the signal fired, a four-oared boat from the opposite side, without any 
appearance of containing more than the rowers, bounded rapidly over the 
water in the same direction as the bark. Francesco first perceived it, but 
doubt and fear keeping him silent, the Swiss who faced the bark had no 
intimation of the other danger, until Anguillotto, when within pistol-shot, 
springing up with Siboga and his companions, cried out to them to surren 
der; and catching hold immediately afterwards of the ferry-boat, during the 
confusion of the Swiss, distracted by the horses and Egidio’s threats, af- 
forded Gertrude the opportunity of rushing towards her lover; who, 
holding a pistol in his right hand, and a dagger in his mouth, was in the 
act of boarding. The Swiss commander, being the nearest, aimed a 
mortal thrust, which would certainly have slain him, bad not a shot from 
Anguillotto’s pistol stretched the unfortunate Helvetian on the deck. The 
mules of the Lettiga rearing at this juncture, and one of the Swiss having 
turned to assist his officer, while the other two were engaged in defending 
themselves from Egidio (who, however, abstained from using his fire-arms, 
for fear of injuring his followers), Anguillotto succeeded in seizing Ger- 
trude, half dead with terror, and letting her fall, rather than descend, into 
the boat beneath. But the Swiss, finding his officer dead, and doubly in- 
furiate at Gertrude’s escape, heedless of peril, threw himself on Anguil- 
lotto; and clinging to him, shouted to his companions to kill him. An- 
guillotto, twisting like a snake, disengaged himself; but, stooping to 
recover a poniard he had dropt, was again more firmly grasped by the other; 
whereupon, seeing no readier way of freedom, he jumped into the river, 

ragging the Swiss along with him. Surprise, the shock, and fear, made 
the Swiss loose his hold; and the water, filling the cumbrous dress, and 
adding to the weight of a heavy, clumsy person, ignorant of swimming, he 
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quickly perished.* Not so with Anguillotto, who, swimming lastily, kept 
himself above water. But when, raising his head, he waved an atm to his 
comrades, they were already distant. All hastened to his assistance ; 
Siboga in the boat which was nighest, the rest more slowly in the bark. 
Egidio, on the prow of the latter, was directing and exhorting them to 
save Anguillotto; but on the boat’s nearing, and his successfully grasping, 
first an oar, and afterwards a hand, which Siboga, leaning over, had ex- 
tended,—a discharge from four carbines proved fatal to Egidio, and he fell, 
mortally wounded, into the river. The unhappy youth had not even time 
to look on Gertrude, or utter a single exclamation; whilst she, reckless of 
the firing, kept her eyes fixed on the spot where the body, overwhelmed 
and carried away by the stream, crimsoned in bloody streaks the waves 
that bnried it. Anxiety to save him was mere powerfal than her despair, 
and she continued, with desperate shrieks and gestures, to urge the rowers, 
when a second discharge stretched Siboga at her feet, and by a third, she 
herself fell, stricken in the arm. Meanwhile, the swiftness of the current 
bore far away her lover’s mangled corpse. From the flash and report of 
the first fatal volley, she had suffered the terrors of death, previously to 
losing her senses from her own wound. And opportune, indeed, was that 
unexpected succour. ‘The two first discharges came from four Spaniards, 
who, journeying to the Po in order to receive Gertrude from the Swiss, 
chanced to arrive at the moment of the contest, and instantly embarked 
to aid her escort. The last shots were fired by the two Swiss remaining 
in Francesco’s ferry-boat.’--vol. iii. pp. 299—303. 

A parlcy is held, and Anguillotto learning for the first time that 
his mistress is a fugitive nun, delivers her up without further re- 
sistance. The wound proving slight, she is conveyed to Milan, 
and taken to the palace of the archbishop, who, finding her sin- 
cerely penitent, administers consolation, and listens to her con- 
fession: this is unexpectedly interrupted by the sudden entrance 
of her proud, unnatural, but now aged and broken-hearted parent. 


‘ Hearing the laboured footsteps of a person slowly advancing, she lifted 
up her head, and half looked round; but when Gertrude saw, and recog- 
nised him who approached, starting up with the lightning movement of 
one that flies a dungeon, she gave a cry, more piteous and terrible than 
speech; and with her arms thrown back in the most expressive attitude of 
repulse, her head rolling like a maniac’s, she rushed through the nearest door, 
and closing it violently, seizing and dragging along, in the wildest phrenzy, 
and with supernatural force, whatever her hand laid hold of, she barrica- 
doed herself within. The prince, stupified and powerless at the action, 
and leaning almost breathless on his staff, eagerly gazed on the arch- 
bishop, expecting, with that hope which never abandons even the most 
guilty, a word of consolation, or of pity. But (now that all is known) did 
he deserve it from the world? and had he not been long undeserving 
thereof in the sight of heaven? Borromeo also was moved, and calling to 
memory the means employed to influence the youthful mind of Gertrude 
by her father, elevating his voice with that accent which speaks from the 
heart :—** Dost thou return again, O miserable man,” he said, “to lie 
before the minister of Him whom it is impossible to deceive ? And with 


* See Burley’s death in ‘Old Mortality.” 
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one foot on the borders of eternity, how shalt thou dare to front the awful 
passage ? how wilt thou sustain that angel’s aspect who weighs in the 
golden balance the duties of fathers towards their children? Thou hast 
heard from her mouth, O barbarous parent, the cry of outraged nature, 
but hast not comprehended all its dreadful import, for on thy head it calls 
down the punishment of seduction; on thy head the crimes committed; 
on thy head the sacrilege; on thy head the blood of thine own son, slain 
by the hand of her guiity lover,” 

"+The wretched old man, overcome by this denunciation, swooned, and 
fell. The archbishop ordered the assistance humanity required to be af- 
forded him; whilst, in the state to which he was reduced, the hand of 
God was plainly visible—The manuscript which has hitherto guided me 
throughout this tale, ending here, it is uncertain whether the prince em- 
braced his daughter before his death; but with regard to her, it is known, 
that, placed in a convent of the strictest discipline, the Heavenly mercy 
granted her long life, that long might be her repentance.’—vol. iii. pp. 319 
—323. 

The productions of Manzoni and Rosini, undoubtedly form an 
era in what may eventually become an extremely amusing part of 
Italian literature ; as such, their authors are entitled to our praise 
and thanks, and we woe trust they will be prompted to fresh 
and, we hope, prosperous efforts; but we could wish them in future 
to take a loftier flight, and let their genius soar upon a nobler 

inion ; for assuredly, times in which lived a Sforza, a Giovanni 
Visconti, or the Borgios,—times abounding in romantic incidents of 
the most picturesque and striking nature,—would furnish scenes 
and characters more generally and deeply interesting, and worthier 
subjects for the pens of men possessing first-rate qualifications. 





Art. 1V.—Random Records. By George Colman the Younger. Two 
volumes. 8vo, London: Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


Witn infinite truth hath George Colman “ the younger,”—though 
not much younger we suspect, than any other living person of his 
hame,—entitled this precious piece of autobiography, ‘ Random 
Records.’ If to write atrandom, mean to wander from one subject 
to another, to jump from infancy to age, and back again to 
infancy, and to stop, occasionally, half way at manhood, and diverge, 
ad likttum, to every point in the circle of life,—the ‘‘ younger” of 
all his race hath accomplished his purpose, in the fullest sense,—in- 
deed in the greatest latitude which can be given to that expression. 
George thinks nothing of taking his reader up, in one page, at the 
year 1770, and setting him down in the next at 1830. His work 
is asort of steam carriage, which dashes over the road at the rate 
of a hundred miles in a minute. Up hill, down the precipice, 
through the town, through the country, by the sea,—on he goes, a 
panoramist of the first order, who sets all the rules of chronology 
and system at defiance. 

Now, this sort of license which our “ younger” friend assumes 
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may be very well for him ; it may be very poetical, and very dra- 
matic, and perfectly convenient, particularly as he well knows that 
the slightest approach to order would only betray the nakedness 
and barrenness of the land. The fact is, that George, having little 
to tell, or rather—little that he would wish to tell, hae @ great deal 
to say. He talks against time, or rather against the compe He 
must compose two volumes, and whether he fills them up with 
nonsense or wit, with prologue or epilogue, botany or burletta, 
—signifies to him not one jot. Contrary to the doctrine of Milton, 
— Thy words at random 
Argue thy inexperience,” 


our autobiographer’s ‘records at random,’ display the fruits of 
worldly wisdom, which he has gathered in his “‘ younger” days; 
for he candidly confesses that he prints them, because he accepted 
‘a very good offer from his bookseller,’ a reason, which, he thinks, 
‘ influenced most of his predecessors.’ 

Who doubts it? Not we, at least, for we have had too much of 
auto-biography from the prolific machinery of Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley, not to know that this line of literature has been, and still 
is,—and, until we destroy the nuisance, will continue to be, driven 
as a mere matter of trade,—a speculation of mere pecuniary profit. In 
the ordinary course of things, men of accomplished intellects write, 
because they write to communicate to the world, thoughts, which, 
in their own opinion, are calculated to enlighten, instruct, or amuse 
mankind. But, in the extraordinary state of trade in which we 
live, many literary mechanics are employed to indite, because 
booksellers wish to get money, The true and only legitimate end 
of publication, considered as its main object,—the improvement of 
mankind, is altogether merged in the sordid love of gain. It 
would, even, seem that discrimination as to the real value of a new 
work is altogether out of the question. The object seems now to 
be,—production, publication, sale, no matter of what sort of trash, 
provided it have an attractive name, and a spice of novelty. George 
Colman the ‘‘ younger” lets the cat out of the bag. ‘I write,’ he 
ingenuously a ‘because I have accepted a very good offer 
from my booksellers !’ 

We can easily imagine George not a little frightened when first 
this golden temptation came in his way. ‘ What!” he may have 
— his inner soul, ‘am I expected, in consideration of 
the sum of 500/., to make a real history of my life? If to my 


share ‘some venial errors fall,” am I to expose them to the 
world; am I to season my pages with all the scandal that | 
know, with every scene, before and behind the curtain, in 
which I performed a part? Am I to bring, again, upon the stage 
dramas and farces, which I fear ig fed has forgotten, and to 


make persons figure upon it, whom I have no particular desire 
to remember? Am I, in short, to tell where and how I lived since 
I became George Colman the Younger?” Consulting with his 
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booksellers, he would, at once, be told that he was born in the year 
one of the new Augustan age; that these were all exploded notions 
of the darker centuries; that he might make his mind perfectly 
easy,—)ust disclose as much as he thought fit of his life, gather to- 
vether all the recollections of men and things which were floating 
in his brain, give the thing a selling name, and by no means to 
forget, in the title-page, that he was George Colman “ the Younger!” 
With this carte blanche in his pocket, off he sets to his lodgings, 
works harder than he worked before, since he departed from i 
Haymarket, gets into a fever, gets out of it, resumes his pen, 
freshens up a few incidents of his early life, admits one or two of 
his slightest ‘‘ venial errors,” losses over the others with a roguish 

laugh at your folly for expecting even an apology, and, having ac- 

cumulated quires of foolscap concerning all things, and a great 

many other things, he sends them to Burlington Street, and gets 

hismoney. ‘* People may say what they like concerning my pro- 

duction,” thinks the ‘ Younger’ slyly to himeelf, ‘but there are the 

two volumes, and here are my five hundred pounds,”—no small 

consideration, certainly, for a work which, exclusive of the paper, 

is worth about one shilling and four-pence ! 

The reader, after this exordium, may feel pretty well assured 
that we are not going to give him that full, true, and particular 
account of George Colman the Younger, which the said George 
has declined giving of himself. As well as we can calculate, the 
fabricator of that droll composition called ‘‘ The Mountaineers,” 
must be now somewhere about his seventieth winter. It were 
wonderful, indeed, if, during so extended a life, he had not beheld 
a great variety of faces, and heard innumerable small anecdotes. 
He, accordingly, begins with his first schoolmaster, and the said 
schoolmaster’s wife, who once held the rod of empire over Mary- 
le-bone Seminary,—Dr. and Mrs. Fountain,—in the sunshine of 
whose favour George did not often bask, he having been a most incor- 
ngible idler. From this school we trace him, through the mist of 
many pages, to Aberdeen, whither he was exiled for ten too fond 
of the green-room of his father’s theatre. A few terms at Oxford 
completed his education, when he was called to the administration 
of the Haymarket, by the sudden incapacitation of his progenitor ; 
what he has since been, and what he has done, all the world knows, 
at least, all that part of the world which has the least curiosity to 
know any thing about ‘ George Colman the Younger.’ 

Three or four passages, selected, with difficulty, from the mass of 
small talk with which these volumes are overloaded, will be suffi- 
cient to save the reader from the trouble of turning over their pages 
in the search after novelty or entertainment. We must confess, 
that when that exceedingly stupid work, called ‘‘ The Connoisseur,” 
first fell into our hands, we had no idea of the facility with which 
its dissertations were produced. It seems, however, that the 

currente calamo” has been left as an heir-loom in the family. 
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We own, that we could not refrain from a smile, at the reflection 
which our autobiographer makes upon the frail humanity of Bon. 
nell Thornton, the associate of his father in the above-named pe. 
riodical. 


‘ On starting this publication, the authors were pledged, as is usual ip 
periodical writings, to produce a certain quantity of letter-press, on cer. 
tain days; and when the onus fell upon Thornton to provide materials, he 
waddled out, ‘ke a lame duck in the alley; that is, he was delinquent, 
after having promised to be punctual, and, at almost the very last mo. 
ment, his partner was left to supply his deficiency. On one of thes 
oceasions, the joint authors met, in hurry and irritation, to extricate them. 
selves from the dilemma; my father enraged, or sulky, Thoraton muzz 
with liquor, the Essay to be publish’d on the next morning, not a word of 
it written, nor evena subject thought on, and the press waiting; nothing 
to be done but to scribble helter-skelter. ‘ Sit down, Colman,” said 
Thornton, ‘‘ by od! * we must give the blockheads something.” My in. 
dustrious sire, conscious of obligations to be fulfill’d, sat down immedi. 
ately, writing whatever came into his head, currente calamo. Thornton, 
in the mean time, walk’d up and down, taking huge pinches of snuff, 
seeming to ruminate, but not suggesting one word, or contributing one 
thought. When my father had thrown upon paper about half of a moral 
Essay, Thornton, who was still pacing the room, with a glass of brandy 
and water in his hand, stutter’d out, ‘‘ Write away, Colman! by od! you 
are a bold fellow! you can tell them that virtue is a fine thing ;” implying 
that my father wrote nothing bat mere common-place, and instructed his 
readers in what every body knew before. 

‘This somewhat recondite sarcasm came ludicrously enough from a 
man who, through his own default in moral principle, was pushing his 
partner to save both their credits, at a minute’s warning. 

‘I believe that, after this joint concern, the intimacy of the colleagues, 
though they were always upon good terms, was not kept up; nor was it 
likely to be, with two persons of such different habits, except in theit 
pursuits of literature. I have no recollection of having ever seen Thornton 
at my father’s house. Not long before his (Thornton’s) death, these two 
quondam co-partners had occasion to meet in London, on some business, 
at a tavern; their interview was at noon, and Thornton came half drunk! 
During their conversation upon the business which had brought them 
together, my father observed to his old friend, that he regretted to see he 
by no means appear’d in good health. ‘ Health!” said Thornton, “ look 
here!” and he pointed to his ancles, which were alarmingly swollen; 
can’t you see? ’tis the dropsy? by ‘od! I’m a-going:” and he was going, 
for he died shortly afterwards. 

‘When Thornton was on his death bed, his relations surrounding it, he 
told them that he should expire before he had counted twenty ; and, 
covering his head with the bed clothes, he began to count—* One, two, 
—,—, —, eighteen, nineteen, twenty.” He then thrust out his head, 
exclaiming, ‘* By ‘od! its very strange ! but why aren’t you all crying: 
“Teach my son,” said he to the by-standers, “‘ teach him, when I am gone, 
his A, B,C; 1 know mine in several languages, but I perceive no g 


——— 





* By od!” was his favourite apostrophe; he spoke inarticulately, and 
clipp't many of his words. 
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that the knowledge has done me; 80, if you never teach him his A, B, C, 
at all, it don’t much signify.” Within an hour after this, poor Bonnell 
Thornton breath’d his last. This is dreadful! To see a mau of learning 
and genius lost and besotted, at an age when his talents and experience 
should have elevated him to many years’ enjoyment of the world’s admi- 
ration and respect, to see him on the brink of a premature grave, looking 
down, like an idiot, into the ‘* narrow dwelling,” and beholding it with 
fever'd levity!—can there be a more mortifying picture of frail hamanity ?” 
—vol.ir pp. 140—143. 


George’s first night in his rooms at Oxford is not badly de- 
scribed. - 

‘My spirits had been flurried during the day, from the revolution in my 
state:—launched from the School-dock into the wide Ocean of a Univer- 
sity, matriculated by the Vice Chancellor in the morning, left by my 
father at noon, dining in the Hall at three o'clock, unknowing and almost 
unknown, informed that I must be in the Chapel next day, soon after 
sun-rise, elated with my growing dignity, depressed by boyish mauvaise 
honte, among the Sophs, dreading College discipline, forestalling College 
jollity,—ye gods! what a conflict of passions does all this create in a booby 
boy ! 

‘I was glad, on retiring early to rest, that I might ruminate for five 
minutes over the important events of the day, before I fell fast asleep. 

‘Il was not then in the habit of using a night-lamp, or burning a rush- 
light, so, having dropt the extinguisher upon my candle, | got into bed, 
and found, to my dismay, that I was reclining in the dark, upon a surface 
very like that of a pond in a hard frost. The jade of a bedmaker had 
spread the spick and span new sheeting over the blankets, fresh from 
the linendraper’s shop, unwash’d, uniron’d, unair’d, “ wiith all its imper- 
fections on its head.” 

‘Through the tedious hours of an inclement January night, I could not 
close my eyes; my teeth chatter’d, my back shiver'd, | thrust my head 
under the bolster, drew up my knees to my chin, it was all useless, | could 
not get warm; I turned again and again, at every turn a hand or a foot 
touch’d upon some new cold place, and, at every turn, the chill, glazy 
clothwork crepitated like iced buckram. God forgive me for having 
execratel the authoress of my calamity! but, I verily think that the 
meekest of Christians, who prays for his enemies, and for mercy upon all 
“ Jews, Tarks, Infidels, and Hereticks,” would, in his orisons, in such @ 
night of misery, make a specific exception against his bedmaker. 

‘T rose betimes, languid and feverish, hoping that the customary morning 
ablutions would somewhat refresh me, but on taking up a towel, I might 
have exclaim’d with Hamlet, “ Aye there's the rub!” it was just in the 
same stubborn state as the linen of the bed, and as uncompromising a 
plece of huckaback, of a yard long and three-quarters wide (I give the usual 
dimensions), as ever presented its superficies to the skin of a gentleman. 

‘Having wash’d and scrubb’d myself in the bedchamber till { was 
nearly flay’d with the friction, I proceeded to my sitting-room, where I 
found a blazing fire, and a breakfast very neatly laid out, but again I 
fncounter'd the same rigour! The tea equipage was placed upon a sub- 
stance which was snow white, but unyielding as a skin of new parchment 
from the law stationer, it was the eternal unwash’d linen! and I dreaded 
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to sit down to hot rolls and butter, lest I should cut my shins against the 
edge of the table-cloth. 

‘In short, I found upon inquiry that | was only undergoing the com. 
mon lot, the usual seasoning, of almost every Freshman, whose fate it is 
to crackle through the first ten days or fortnight of his residence in Col. 
lege. But the most formidable piece of drapery belonging to him is bis 
new surplice, in which he attends chapel on certain days of the week: i 
covers him from his chin to his feet, and seems to stand on end in emp. 
lation of a full suit of armour. Cased in this linen panoply, (the certain 
betrayer of an academical débutant), the new comer is to be heard at 
several yards distance on his way across a quadrangle, cracking and 
bouncing like a dry faggot upon the fire, and he never fails to command 
notice in his repeated marches to prayer, till soap and water have silenced 
the noise of his arrival at Oxford.’—vol. i. pp. 300—303. 


The only poet whom the embryo dramatist knew was a poor 
devil named Harding, whom we must introduce to the reader, 


‘Had my rage for scribbling, by the bye, broken out before I quitted 
Oxford, I do not recollect any rival (the professor of poetry always ex- 
cepted) whom I should have encounter‘d in the whole University, but poet 
Harding.* This man was a half crazy creature (as poets indeed generally 
are), and was well-known in most of the Colleges. He ran the Bell-Man 
hard in composition, but could not come up to him in rank, or in riches; 
living chiefly upon what he could get from the under-graduates, by en- 
gaging to find, instantaneously, a rhyme for any word in the English 
language; and when he could not find, he coined one, as in the case of 
rimney for chimney, which he call’d a wild rhyme. To this improvisare 
talent, he added that of personification; sometimes he walk’d about with 
a scythe in his hand as Time, sometimes with an anchor as Hope. One 
day I met him with a huge broken brick and some bits of thatch upon the 
crown of his hat; on my asking him for a solution of this prosopopoeia— 
* Sir,” said he, ‘‘ to-day is the anniversary of the celebrated Doctor Gold- 
smith’s death, and I am now in the character of his ‘ Deserted Village.’”’ 
—vol. i. pp. 306, 307. 


What a pity it is that Foote does not rise from his grave, to 
lecture our country gentlemen upon the currency ! 


‘In giving sumptuous dinners to the first society in Edinburgh, his 
mode of preparing for these entertainments was a strange kind of satire, 
by contrast, upon “Scotch economy.” Jewel told me, that while Foote 
remain’d there, he paper’d up the curls of his wig, every night before he 
went to bed, with the one-pound notes of Scotland, to show his contempt 
for promissory paper of so little value, which was not then in English ci- 
culation ; and that when his cook attended him next morning for orders, 
not orders for the play, but orders for dinner, he unroll’d the curls on each 
side of his head, giving her the one-pound notes to purchase provisions, 
ad libitum, and then sent her to market in a sedan-chair. 





* Oxford was better stock’d with poets in previous times, as appears by 
the following distich: — 


“Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedyeina poetas, _ q 
Bub, Stubb, Grubb, Crabb, Trapp, Young, Carey, Tickel, Evavs. 
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‘Even in England, Foote was ostentatious and vulgarly fine before his 
vyests. It was his custom at his own table, as soon as the cloth was re- 
moved, to ask ‘ Does anybody drink port?” if the unanimous answer 
happen'd to be “no,” he always call’d out to the servants in waiting, 
«take away the ink.” '—vol. it. pp. 69, 70. 


George is rather more communicative upon the subject of his 
dramas than upon any other part of his personal narrative. As 
those famous compositions are so well known, and so universally 
admired, the reader must be curious to become initiated in their 
secret history, and especially in the general rules for dramatic 
writing which our great author lays down. 


‘ Shortly after my return to College, I sat down to write my First Play ; 
and boy’s play I made of it! trusting, at the beginning of my fable, entirely 
to chance for a middle and anend. I had no materials for a plot, further 
than the common-place foundation of a marriage projected by parents, 
contrary to the secret views and wishes of the parties to be united; and 
which, of course, is to be obviated by the usual series of stratagems, acci- 
dents, and equivoques. Alas! what those stratagems, &c. were to be, or 
how the second scene was to be conducted, I had not any idea, while I 
was writing the first: but, having finish’d the first, I hurried on into the 
second, with as little forecast about the third; and so on, from scene to 
scene, spinning out stage business (as it is term’d) as I went along, and 
scribbling at hap-hazard, ‘* as humours and conceits might govern,” till I 
came to the conclusion of Act One. 

‘One act completed, enabled me to proceed somewhat less at random, 
in the two acts to come, by obliging me to consider a little about the means 
of continuing, and then unravelling, the perplexities | had already 
created ; still I persevered, as to whole acts, in the same want of regular 
plan which had mark’d my progress, in respect to scenes; at Christmas, 
however, | found that I had flounder’d through two-thirds of a three-act 
piece, which I call’d a Musical Comedy, under the title of Two to One,” 
and which I have already mention’d in the fourth chapter of this volume. 

‘In this improvident way I have written all my dramas, which are not 
founded either on some historical incident, or on some story or anecdote, 
which I have met with in print; and, of those thus founded, I never made 
out a scheme of progressive action before I began upon the dialogue. 

‘The historical incidents to which I have been indebted have, of course, 
help’'d me, in some measure, to see my way in the formation of a plot, 
but they have not been of a nature to furnish me with materials fora 
whole play; no more have the fictitious stories, except one,* so that, even 
when I have borrowed a little, J have coin’d a great deal, and have coin’d 
(to use a common phrase) off-hand. 

‘ It is out of my power to ascertain in what manner all poets buckle to 
theirtask; but if Bayes’s question of “ how do you do when you write ?” 
were put to every living dramatist, I doubt whether any two of them would 
answer alike ; at all events, I presume to think that not one of them goes 
into training for the undertaking after Bayes’s own original receipt; “ If,” 








* “Things as they are, or the Adventures of Caleb William, written by 
William Godwin.” “This novel is best known by its second title. 
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says be, ‘‘ I am to write familiar things, I make use of stew’d prunesonly 
but when I have a grand design in hand I ever take physick and let blood” 

‘ Eschylus, we are told, took a directly opposite course—drinking dee 
before he could flash his poetical fires, or thunder his dithyrambicks ; his 
style was, in consequence, so very vehement, that Aristophanes call’d him 
a mad bull, and Sophocles said to him (but he was a rival, remember) 
that his tragedies were produced by the wine, and not by the poet, | 
know not whether any modern bards may follow the bibacious Grecian’s 
example, but certainly some of them indulge in flights which are none of 
the soberest, while several, on the other hand, if they be water-drinkers, 
have resorted to Hippocrene, less than to any other fountain, for their 
potations. 

‘I have heard of an indefatigable author, whose method was to write 
five-and-twenty acts, and then to reduce them to five, by paring dows his 
exuberances; of another, who so matured his plan, that he always wrote 
his last act first; and of a third, who was so plagued and puzzled ig 
making denonements, that he was for abolishing the last acts of plays 
altogether. Various, indubitably, are the modes of going to work upon a 
theatrical entertainment; but if I were to start afresh as a dramatist, 
(quod Dii avertant !) 1 would so far profit from experience as to abide 
by the few following resolutions :— 

‘ First, To draw up a prospectus of the story and the stage business, 
previously to beginuing to write the Play. ‘This I believe to be the prac. 
tice of most authors. My father made an outline, of the above kind, 
(which I have publish’d,*) for the comedy of ‘* The Clandestine Marriage,” 
under three different heads; namely, “ Idea of Principal Characters ;” 
“ Rough Draught of the General Scheme;” and ‘“ Loose Hints of Acts 
and Scenes.” 

‘ Secondly, To avoid much precision, and detail in the prospectus; for, 
by filling up the outline too minutely, there is danger of fettering fancy 
and checking further invention, while writing the Play. When an author 
is contented with what he has specifically set down for himself to do, he is 
less likely to warm with the subject as. he proceeds ;—it is natural for him 
to go plodding on, without eliciting such new matter as is sometimes happily 
produced from the spur of the moment.—Criticks have been pleased to 
observe, that it was a good hit when I made Inkle offer Yarico for sale to 
the person whom he afterwards discovers to be his intended father-in law ;+ 
—the hit, good or bad, only occurr’d to me when I came to that part of 
the piece in which it is introduced, and arose from the accidental tur 
which I had given to previous scenes; as it is not in the original story, 
would, in all probability, not have occur’d to me while coldly preparing a0 
elaborate prospectus; and such a prospectus once made, it is ten to one 
that I should have follow’d it mechanically. 

‘ Thirdly, In choosing to strike out a Drama from some historical fact, 
or ready-made tale of fiction, always to select a short and single one;— 





* See “* Addenda to Posthumous Letters to the Colmans.” 

+ ‘“ The incident of Inkle’s happening to make the offer of Yarieo for 
sale to the Governor of Barbadoes, his intended father-in-law, without 
knowing him, is a very happy idea.”— Biographia Dramatica.’ 
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by single, | mean free from complications. A scanty subject which re- 
quires to be amplified, both stimulates the imagination and gives it e/bow- 
room. Hence, new characters are en rafted upon the original stock, new 
incidents grow out of the appropriated ground ; and the dramatist obtains 
oreater credit when his own creative muse has assisted in laying out a 
patch taken from the common. 

‘In the Play of “* The Battle of Hexham” (my first raw attempt at that 
kind of drama) I took little more than the historical hint of Queen Mar- 
earet’s adventure with the Robber ;—in “ The Surrender of Calais,” m 
superstructure was raised epon the simple basis of Edward the Third or- 
dering six French eitizens to be hang'd. ‘Lhe “ Biographia Dramatica™ 
asserts, that I have borrow'd the plot from a novel, call’d “ The Siege of 
Calais :”” Ihave read that novel, but am not conscious of being thus ia- 
debted to it. The Opera of * Inkle and Yarico” owes its origin to a page 
or two in the ‘* Spectator ;” in these, and other instances,* where I 
adopted less limited though not extensive ground-works, I found, or fan- 
cied I found, that, (however eligible the subjects which I borrow’d) if the 
loans had been larger, I should have been duller. 

‘[ had almost forgotten my obligations to the Parisian stage ; but there 
is much adulteration in those few light dramas which I have imported from 
abroad; and my versions of them may be calld, (as Sneer says in “ The 
Critick”) ‘* not translations, but only taken from the French.” 

‘ Fourthly, Which is akind of corollary from the third resolution,—-as, 
indeed, the third is a branch from the second ; never to dramatize a novel 
of two or three volumes ; there is so much to reject for want of room, yet 
so much to compress which cannot be left out, that the original is mu- 
tilated, while the copy is eneumber'd.’—vol. ii. pp. 175—182. 


If our readers complain, after poring over this article, that they 
knew as little of George Colman the Younger when they arrive at the 
end, as they did when they began at the beginning of it, we must 
avow that we are ourselves precisely in the same happy condition. 
We have read the two volumes, and yet we have gained no acquaint- 
ance with the author. Other volumes (alas!) are said tobe in prepa- 
ration, in which George will, perhaps, tell us how many cups and 
saucers he has, how many coats he wears in the year, and how 
many days in the week he dines out. If it would not be too great 
a favour, we hope he will oblige us so far as to add, in an appendix, 
his tailor’s bill, and that occasionally furnished to him by his 
washerwoman. These would be rare documents! With a little 
contrivance they might be made to occupy five or six pages, and so 
be of some assistance towards the fulfilment of his new contract. 





**“ The Africans,” taken from a compendious Tale in the French 


language, by Florian; and “ Fhe Mountaineers,” partly from the Don 
Quixote of Cervantes.” 
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Ant. V.—Discoveries in the Science and Art of Healing, together with 
the Evidence upon which the Author claims the Confidence of the 
Country. By John St. John Long, Esq., M.R.S.L. 8vo. pp, 11), 
London: Burgess and Hill. 1830. 


St. Joun Lona’s Discoveries ! Quis Novus hic hospes? Is it, 
Columbus that is revived in our day, or merely a Bruce? Is he 
Parry ora Clapperton? Of what quality are the glorious spoils 
which he has brought home to deposit in the temple of Science ? 
What manner of adventurous Daniel is it that has come to judg. 
ment amongst us? Has he really turned up a continent, or but 
added an ocean to the map of the earth; or is it of some antient 
stream that he has succeeded in tracing the undoubted pedigree? 
To nosuch material pursuits has the genius of St. John Long been 
devoted ; he aims at higher game: the noblest work of nature, 
the human frame, has been the worthy subject of his inquisitive 
research. ‘ Awake my St. John,” exclaimed his tutelary genius, 
in a quotation from an immortal bard, and he was quickly “ up 
and doing,” in conformity with the heart-stirring injunction. 
‘ Awake my St. John, leave all meaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of Kings. 
Let us, since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die, 
Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man, 


A mighty maze, but not without a plan.’ 
Need we say who this worthy is? In sober truth, he is a Cure- 


monger, the quack-regnant of his day, infinitely above Messrs. 
Jordan, and Dr. Eady too, as well as Mr. Speed of the Seven Dials, 
member of the College of Surgeons, and the Lady in Long Acre, 
who cures the worms. Van Butchell is not able to hold a candle 
to our St. John, nor would old Solomon of Gilead be fit to be his 
link-boy. The mansion of St. John stands in the patrician 
precincts of Harley-street; a pretty distinction for a man with 
whom it was once a toss up, whether or not he should remain, for 
the more dignified part of his life, in the occupation of extracting 
potatoes from the bowels of the earth, in the suburbs of his native 
town of Doneraile, which curious denomination, by the bye, Kelly, 
the Irish bard, has preserved in his immortal rhymes, as being 
most suitable colleague for the rare but not less musical title of 
‘: Grauna waile.” In short this St. John Long represents a long 
line of national functionaries, which has maintained itself in un- 
broken series from the remotest antiquity to the present hour. He 
is the only depository of the genuine medical secret ; he holds the 
sceptre over the empire of disease, and having the strength of a 
giant to crush all manner of distempers, he yet uses not that 
strength as a giant, for his remedies are of the gentlest character ; 
he is indebted to no mortal communication for the mystery that 
reposes in his breast ; he is a ready-formed and dried Esculapius, 3 
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doctor by intuition. Like William Salmon of ancient days, he is, 
in all humility, “ an ordinary man, and of no university;” or, like 
Paracelsus, peradventure he may cure incurable disorders, may 
promise to disclose the secret of alchemy, and afterwards expire a 
beggar in a hospital, or may pretend to possess the grand power 
of longevity and die at the premature age of thirty-seven. He is, 
however, an inevitable healer, a very mdecin malgre lui—a man, 
irresistibly fated, as the wandering Jew once was, and bound, 
during his pilgrimage on earth, to the uninterrupted weeding of 
the garden of health. We think we hear him exclaim, from the 
top of a temporary hustings beneath one of the piazzas in Covent 
Garden, with old Partridge, the infallible astronomer,— 


“ Gentlemen—I was born with a natural antipathy to all diseases what- 
ever, as some people are to cheese and onions. I hate diseases, and dis- 
eases hate me; by the same token they fly from my presence, as "twas 
observed in the last great plague, that the dogs in London ran away from 
the great City deg-killer. Neither can I blame them for it, for I make it 
my constant business to destroy them, root and branch, wherever [ meet 
them. But, gentlemen, don’t misunderstand me ; though I kill the disease, 
[do the man no harm—like lightning that melts the sword and never 
injures the scabbard.” 

Old Baynard, the scourge of quacks in his day, has given, in 
his peculiar style, one of the characteristic marks of this order of 
persons. ‘“* He is the forward, bold, positive, Corinthian thruster 
on; swoln with the poison of his own opinion as if he were the 
acmé and top branch of the profession, and right or wrong, go 
on; if for want of aim of steady hand, he should hit the wrong 
mark, and kill the patient instead of the disease, it should no more 
trouble him than if he had fired at a flock of geese.” 

There is nothing in our St. John to distinguish him from his 
predecessors. He has yielded, indeed, to the taste of the times, in 
hot putting up the sign of the golden ball ; he has hoisted no spi- 
rally painted pole over his door; we doubt even if he so much as 
powders the collar of his coat. But then there is the contour of 
the man continually conversant with the grand and mysterious 
processes of nature; there is the appalling sons of the brow, the 
searching electricity of the eye, the rapidity and precision with 
which an estimate is formed of the mischievous force of the disease 
with which the doctor has to contend. He will find out a fever as 
quickly asa Bow-street officer used to detect a thief; he knows 
the haunts of every distemper in the body, he pursues them from 
thorax to abdomen, and can as easily gripe them in the auger-hole 
of a /acteal, as he can in the high road of the large intestines. It 
is not always that a cure-monger aspires to the credit of an author. 

rhere are ww sees: however, of book-making amongst the order. 
Salmon, of whom we have already spoken, made the press groan 
with his unceasing labours. These invaluable tomes he dedicated 


to kings and queens, and others of his royal cotemporaries. St. 
VOL. XIII, 2B 
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John, in imitation of so great an example, puts forth his modest 
volume also, but is contented with the humbler patronage of a 
baronet, to whom he inscribes it. In the contents of this curious 

iece of literature we shall be able to trace numerous points of 
identity between St. John and the chief quacks who went before 
him. ‘The most striking deserves to be first attended to, 


‘The object of this work is to lay before the Public the successful 
results of my researches on some of the more important diseases of the 
human frame, particularly in the cure of consumption and mania, and 
prevention of the fatal consequences of small-pox, measles, and hooping- 
cough, or other analogous inflammable disorders, to which I shall subjoin 
my reasons for departing from the established rules of medical practice, 

‘To point out a new and heretofore unassigned origin for various devia- 
tions from the standard of health, whether hereditary or contracted, and 
to show that these depend on a certain acrid matter or fluid pervading 
the system while in a state of disease.’—p. 1. 


The theory is still further explained in the following passage, 
with which the author commences what he calls his ‘ Observations 
on the Origin of Consumption, and other Diseases :’— : 


‘If by removing the acrid matter and inflamed qualities of the body, 
so that when the case is far advanced a substance or liquid so withdrawn 
be visible, and that, by such means, the patient be freed from every symp- 
tom of disease, it must follow, that cure can be best performed by the 


removal of such acrimonious matter; and as I find every class of disease 
yielding to this mode of treatment, I cannot but esteem it as superior to 
all others. 

‘This acrid matter is inherent in the human frame, and is first appa- 
rent under the form of small-pox and measles, &c. The susceptibility of 
these diseases originates with man’s existence, and according to circum- 
stances is operated on, and brought into action at different ages. But 
although many persons may altogether escape exhibiting the usual 
external symptoms, yet the peccant substance is more or less in the 
system. In those cases, a portion of the acrid matter must have exuded 
from the system, still leaving a sufficient quantity to operate in future time, 
and under a new form. I have frequently taken acrid matter from the 
skin of patients, who complained of no disease of the lungs; and here I 
beg leave to differ from Dr. Jenner in his theory, namely, that it is good to 
counteract a disease by the inoculation of another less formidable ; for he 
literally multiplies ailments ; because the original acrid matter still exists, 
notwithstanding it does not make its appearance. 

‘ Now under these circumstances I contend, that the virulence of both 
these diseases remains in the system, and frequently terminates in con- 
sumption, scrofula, fever, &c. 

‘In the earliest age I remove this acrid matter by the most gentle 
means; I THEREFORE PREVENT the occurrence of measles, small-pox, 
hooping-cough, consumption, and the more desperate descriptions of 
fever, and avoid leaving any mark upon the skin, for the acrid matter 
exudes from the body in the form of perspiration.’—pp. 12—14. 


Here we see the great characteristic of the Quack most strikingly 
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developed ; the miracle of his multitudinous cures being the work of 
one omnipotent remedy. Gout and consumption ; diarrhoea and the 
mumps; scrofula and the heart-ache, all retire at the bidding of 
the grand operator, when he commands the acrid humour to come 
forth. We have had the Balm of Gilead, the metallic tractors, 
the pleasing influence of animal magnetism, in turns, motes 6 
servants, performing the duties of a variety of functionaries at the 
same moment. This has been the case from time immemorial. 
The quacks have had but one idea each; and one remedy per 
doctor, is as much as nature can, possibly, in her economy, permit. 
Baynard, whom we again quote with pleasure, tells us, that the 
empirics of his day, with their mono-remedy each man, reminded 
him 

“ Of a whimsical fellow, that so doated on buff, that they called him 
Captain Buff; for nothing could please him but buff; buff-shirt, band, 
beaver, boots, &c. all buff; and dweltin a buff-budget, like Diogenes in 
his tub; and could eat nothing but tripe, because it looked like buff ; and 
I doubt we have too many of these Buff Captains, in the now prostitute 
and deyenerate profession of physic. One for example, Dr. Stewtoad, 
sets up for miracle and mystery, and always makes honey out of a dog's 
rectum ; this martyrs more toads, than popery has heretics, and crams his 
patients with dufo, instead of beef: (for a toad is as innocent as a fish,) 
though the Pulvis Ethiopicus, as they call it, has no more virtue in it than 
the powder of pickled herring ; and yet these Sir Positives will be no 
more stirred than a mill-stone ; and in consultation, they are always moved 
with a lever; they are too heavy and unwieldy, to be stirred from their 
own opinions.” —pp. 256, 257. 


To advert, however, to the logical powers of cur author, as they 
are displayed in the passage last cited from his work, let us note 
what he says in the first paragraph of this quotation. ‘If,’ observes 
St. John Long, ‘by removing the acrid matter, the patient be 
freed from every emotes of disease, it must follow, that cure can 


be best performed by the removal of such acrid matter.’ There 
never was a more irresistible argument than this; and if our St. 
John only contrives to keep exclusively to such logical weapons as 
these, we promise that few will be disposed to encounter him in 
the field of reasoning. What can be more clear and conclusive 
than the point made by him; if by the administration of some two 
pounds of nicely dressed beef, in which the relative quantities of 
fat aud lean are poised with exquisite science, the appetite of a 
hungry man is best satisfied ; why, it follows, that a hungry man’s 
appetite is best satisfied by a couple of pounds of unexceptionable 
beef! Our author, with an unmerciful incivility towards the dead, 
proclaims his dissent from a supposed theory of Dr. Jenner’s, to 
whom he impvtes the opinion, ‘that it is good to counteract a 
disease by the inoculation of another less formidable,’ and then our 
author contends that the virulence of both these diseases—to wit, 
small-pox and cow-pox—remains in the system, notwithstanding. 
2B2 
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What does the venerable St. John, may we ask, mean by coun- 
teracting one disease by another? Jenner never imagined such q 
project ; he certainly proposed to supersede small-pox, by inocula- 
tion for cow-pox, being, for some reason or another, of opinion, that 
by pre-occupying the human constitution with the innocuous poison 
of the first, he rendered it invulnerable to the mischievous, waldes 
fatal attacks of the latter. If by introducing cow-pox then, small-pox 
be effectually excluded from the body, how is it that Jenner can be 
said to niultiply ailments, and how can the virulence of that dis- 
order, which never affected the system at all, be stated to remain 
in it? These, however, are collateral considerations. The syb- 
stantial point for attention is Mr. Long’s system, which consists in 
neither more nor less than a removal of the acrid matter, which js 
the cause, remote and immediate, of most, if not of all distempers. 
Every class of disease, he says, yields to this treatment; he can 
effect the removal of this troublesome inmate of the human frame 
in the earliest age, and thus make it proof for all time to come 
against the invasion of measles, consumption, &e. &c. Why, 
dipping in the river Styx was a jest compared with this. When 
Thetis plunged her illustrious son into the salutary waters, which 
rendered his body impenetrable to all human weapons, a vulnerable 
heel was still left, as a resource to the enemies of Achilles, The 
proprietor of the modern Insurance against Sickness, is far more 
copious in his powers of protection; by his cunning, he has dis- 
covered, that disease from without can never successfully assault the 
constitution, unless it be seconded by a treacherous confederate 
from within; dislodge the disguised foe from the citadel, exclaims 
St. John, and you may bid defiance to the open enemy. 

We have, then, this mghty conqueror of distempers irrevocably 
committed upon the nature of his system. The existence of acrid 
matter is the cause of disease—its removal is the only remedy. 
How, then, are we to reconcile such statements as the following, 


with this theory, which is so often and unequivocally repeated by 
Mr. Long? 


‘When the absorbent vessels on the inner surface of the intestines 
perform their functions imperfectly, or the mesenteric glands become 
obstructed, the nutritious parts of the food are no longer conveyed into 
the system, but pass off by other channels; and fever, general irritation, 
and emaciation of the body supervene. The lungs, now deprived of their 
usual healthy nourishment, suffer in their structural arrangement, and 
inflammation and tubercles follow. There is, however, strong reason to 
suppose that tubercles exist at a very early period of life, especially m 
persons having a predisposition to consumption, and that the evolution and 
growth of them proceed from the causes just now assigned.’—p. 15. 


Here there is not a word about acrid matter, being the cause of 
the disease pointed out. Is the failure of the mesenteric glands 


the result of the presence of acrid matter, or is it wholly indepen- 
dent of this mischievous humour? ‘This is a-point to which we 
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would direct the particular attention of Mr. Long, because if the 
existence of consumption arises from acrid matter, and if, as he tells, 
this acrid matter be inherent in the human frame, how the deuce 
is it, that there can be in one individual, a “ predisposition to con- 
sumption,” which is not to be found in another? Acrid matter is 
common to all—acrid matter is the cause of consumption—ergo, 
the cause of consumption is common to all. If St. John Long can 
invent a deobstruent by which he can pass this syllogism peacefully 
through the seat of his intellect, we shall worship him as a seer to 
whom nothing is difficult, Again he says,— 


‘Diarrhoea and dysenteric affections arising in persons not labouring 
under consumption may be traced to other causes, particularly to cold, 
irregularity of diet, and extreme heat, or vicissitude of climate. Cholera 
morbus, especially when it does not assume an epidemic character, is pro- 
duced by similar causes.’—p. 18. 


So here are cold, irregularity of diet, extreme heat, and vicissi- 
tude of climate, coming in for a share of the honour of abridging 
human life, after we had made up our minds, on St. Long’s autho- 
rity, that acrid matter enjoyed the monopoly of the process. 

And is it possible that the revelation of a simple, sure, and by 
no means repugnant remedy, for the cure of all disorders, should be 
made to a man so utterly destitute of mental powers, as the person 
now before us? Can providence have set its face in so marked a 
manner against superior intelligence, against cultivation of mind, 
against a persevering, an earnest, but humble, search into the mys- 
terious economy of nature, as to select aclod, a boor, a full grown 
innocent, a creature, whose mind has been in fallow since the hour 
of his birth, a being, without one legitimate claim upon the admi- 
ration of his fellow-creatures—to select we say, such a living 
antithesis to all that is noble, and meritorious in our nature, as an 
object of preference and confidence, as a privileged agent for its 
benevolent dispensations? The thing is absurd. To justify, in 
some measure, these charges, let us have recourse to proofs. We 


quote the following specimen of Mr. St. John Long’s physiological 
profundity. 


‘The stomach, the great receptacle for the various species of animal 
and vegetable food by which man is supported, was formerly supposed to 
aid in the digestive process by the contraction and attrition of its sides; 
but later and more accurate inquiries and experiments have discovered that 
this important functional duty is performed by means of a fluid secreted 
by the stomach itself, and which possesses the extraordinary and wonder- 
ful power of assimilating, and as it were amalgamating, either the simple 
or more varied and incongruous articles of food, which the real or artificial 
Wants of man require. This process being accomplished, the digested 
mass is propelled into the intestinal canal, where it soon intermixes with 

© secretions of the liver, and that viscus known by the name of the 
pancreas. The bile and other fluids secreted by these organs again 
materially contribute towards the completion of the process of nature, 
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until, finally, the food is reduced to one homogeneous mass. In this stare 
it is found in the smaller intestines, on the inner surface of which are place! 
innumerable minute vessels, that perform the functions of absorption and 
the carrying of the nutritious parts of the food, denominated chyle, to 
certain glandular bodies situated on the surface of the mesentery, or that 
membrane connecting the intestines together. The chyle, after being 
detained here for some time, is finally brought, by innumerable channels, 
towards one ultimate recipient or vessel, which anatomists have named 
the thoracic duct ; this again pours its contents into the general mass 
of blood; and thus the nourishment and accretion of the body are accom- 
plished.’—pp.14, 15. 

This is exactly the description which we would expect from 
St.John Long. It is to be presumed that a man who offers him- 
self to the world, as one capable of exercising sovereign sway over 
the human empire of solids and juices, would endeavour to provide 
himself with some little acquaintance with the character, rank, 
and relative positions of his subjects. We should expect St. John 
then, to be very well aware of some general facts touching the 
animal economy ; we should find him to have squeezed out the 
substance of some two-penny publication, and to talk very know- 
ingly about chyle, and pancreas, and the thoracic duct. In this 
way he is likely to astonish the ladies in particular, together with 
all the old women that are to be found amongst the other sex. 
But to detect and expose the impostor, it is only necessary to try 
his knowledge upon minute points, such as professional men only 
can be expected to be acquainted with, but such, too, as _profes- 
sional men cannot possibly be ignorant of. The gastric juice, we 
are told by this enlightened philosopher, in the paragraph just 
quoted, possesses the wonderful power of assimilating the various 
articles of food received into the stomach, ‘and this process,’ (the 
assimilation of the food in the stomach,) he adds, ‘ being accom- 
plished, the digested mass is propelled into the intestinal canal.’ 
St. John Long, we take the liberty of saying, utterly mistakes the 
matter; the process of assimilation ely commences in the 
stomach, nor is it accomplished until portions of the nutritive food 
have been passed from the intestines, to become perfect blood in 
the lungs. St. John, in the same passage, commits a still greater 
blunder than this. ‘The bile,’ he says, ‘and other fluids, mate- 
rially contribute towards the completion of the process of nature, 
(what process of nature?) ‘ until, finally, the food is reduced to one 
homogeneous mass.’ Here we have the cunning leech apprehended 
in the meshes of his own net. How foolish in him to embark on 
the high sea of science, without rudder and compass! The true 
course of the digestive process is this: food of whatever kind is 
converted, in the stomach, after a given time, into one homogeneous 
mass. The moment it leaves the stomach for the small intestines, 
a separation commences, and steadily goes on, as the mass pi 
ceeds along the course of the intestines, until a complete division 
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of its elements is effected. The bile and other fluids which mix 
with it, instead of assisting to form a homogeneous mass, as Dr. 
St. John Long declares, actually do the very contrary; they serve 
to resolve the mass, and to disunite its parts from each other. It 
is a blunder, therefore, of the most disgraceful kind, to affirm that 
the food is found in the form of a ‘homogeneous mass’ in the 
small intestines. We see, then, how limited is the scientific am- 
bition of the illustrious cure-monger of the nineteenth century; a 
smattering of information is all he desires, or perhaps is able to 
attain—just as much as will carry him through the little coterie 
which he cultivates, of persons nearly as ignorant, but infinitely 
less knowing than himself. Another specimen of that easy union 
of confidence and ignorance which characterizes this absurd book 
remains to be exposed. Mr. St. Long thus unburdens his mind 
of some of its loose accumulations :— 


‘That poison, or medicines of a poisonous and deleterious quality are 
administered in almost all cases cannot be denied, and of this truth the 
hundreds of prescriptions I have in my possession furnish ample proof. It 
must also be acknowledged, that it is equally illogical in deduction as it is 
unphilosophical in principle, to argue that good should be derived from 
evil or that nourishment and healing properties are to be educed from 
poison and acrimonious acids(!) Affinities are not to be generated from 
contraries; nor is it reasonable to suppose, that any medicine whose 
quality is that of irritating the body should have the properties of healing it. 

‘What healthful union can there be between mercury, prussic acid, 
henbane, digitalis, acetate of lead, sulphuric acid, nitrous acid, and flesh 
and blood ? 

‘In most instances blood-letting produces more ultimate injury to the 
system than any temporary relief it may afford; because it does not re- 
move the deteriorated qualities of the blood, but quantity from quantity, 
not quality from quantity ; therefore the blood that remains in the system 
must be the same as that taken away ; but, on the other hand, if it be 
contended that blood is always pure, and incapable of contamination, how 
happens it that the solids, which are derived from this pure fluid, fall at any 
time into a state of disease? or why should the blood at any time be 
— with, as the removal of it does not remove the disease of the 
solids ? 

‘Besides, I am opposed to the abstraction of blood from the human 

dy, as being the primary source of life and nutrition, and I am of 
opinion, that each time it is intermeddled with or abstracted, a portion of 
the principle of vitality is removed.'—pp. 3—5. 


Does not the very utterance of such trash as this, at once stamp 
themanasasimpleton? To hear St. John Long discoursing about 
logic and philosophy, is quite as distressing as to hear, we should 
think, a certain authority aoe, ers sewer How can good be 


derived from evil ? enquires the Theban of Harley-street. We 
ask, in return, in what does the evil consist? Is it in mercury, 
eubane, or any of the medicines mentioned in this catalogue per 
se? Assuredly not; but it consists in the quantity of those me- 
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dicines which may be administered. Thus, if we give a drachm of 
Prussic acid to a man, the extinction of life will be the instan- 
taneous consequence ; but let that man be labouring under pul- 
monary consumption in its early stage, and let him persevere for a 
given time in taking doses of some few minims, the result, in all 

robability, will be, complete relief from the disorder, and the pro- 
Sengntion of the patient’s life. What element, what principle, is 
it in nature which is capable of doing us good in one of its modifi- 
cations, that is not also potent to do us evil in another? If we 
take pure wine in moderate quantities, the effect is highly salutary 
to the animal state; let it be drunk to excess, and arsenic is not 
more deleterious. Fire consumes the body ; but is the temperature 
which burning coals communicates to it of no importance to its 
health? Well, then, may we not say, after the manner of St. 
John Long, what healthful union can there be between the juice 
of the grape and flesh and blood ; between devouring flames and 
the combustible body of man? We are come to a pretty pass 
indeed, when the task of exploding the most valuable agents for 
restoring health that we have devolves upon such a clown as 
this! The ignorance, or rather the rustic simplicity, betrayed by 
the quack, in the first part of the above quotation, is altogether 

ut into the shade by the stupid blundering of the second part. 

Slood letting, says St. John pathy is injurious in most instances, 
because it does not remove the deteriorated qualities of the blood ; 
what remains in the system, after blood-letting, will be of the same 
quality as that which has been abstracted ; so that it is only the 
taking of quantity from quantity that can be effected by venesec- 
tion. A notable discovery of St. John’s! But what medical man, 
we beg to know, ever advanced such a reason for blood-letting as 
that imputed to the faculty by this writer? Who ever dreamed, 
but this stupid person himself, of taking away the deleterious 
qualities of the blood by venesection? The object of such an 
operation is obvious and simple. It is well established, that in 
cases of ordinary inflammation, there is an unnatural impulse of 
blood towards the inflamed part. To lessen the action of the blood 
becomes an object of undoubted necessity, and that object cannot 
be better attained than by lessening the stream which is poured 
round the body. It is, therefore, for the purpose of taking quantity 
from quantity, not under the empirical pretence of extracting Its 
acrid qualities, that blood is ever proposed to be removed. We 
shall waste no more argument upon a person who seems utterly 
incapacitated even to understand it. 

St. John Long is an inveterate plagiarist. He gives us an 
‘Outline of his general mode of Treatment,’ which we can assure 
the reader is neither more nor less than a combination of the 
choicest morsels in the hand-bills of his predecessors. He varies 
indeed the phrase occasionally, so as just to evade the legal offence 
of piracy ; but throughout it is casy to see that his ‘ Outline 1s 
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framed on the models we have just alluded to. The following com- 
parison ought to satisfy the most unreasonable. Quoth Long— 


‘In my practice, I adopt the following rules. I never reduce the strength 
of my patients. Ihave no recourse to any surgical operation, and avoid 
risking life on any chance or experiment whatever; nor do I make use of 
mercury, or any other poisonous substance. My general practice consists 
of applications, and certain fumigations, so innocuous and gentle in their 
nature, that they may be employed either by myself or the patients, with- 
out producing any unpleasant effect whatsoever. I administer nothing in- 
ternally, which would not afford nourishment ; and when [ apply the same 
remedies wer Sage they are appa! harmless and healing—nothing in 
small quantities which might not be taken to any extent without injury— 
nothing to adults that would hurt children; and as an unquestionable 
proof of the safety of my treatment, patients, who were cured by me, 
have tried the experiment of attending my practice, and making use of 
the same means which they had employed while labouring under their 
malady; and the only effects produced were of an invigorating nature. 
The properties of these remedial means, immediately impart to the entire 
frame a healing quality, which regulates the secretions, strengthens the 
nervous system, and, directing itself with peculiar effect to the stomach, 
to the digestive organs, gives that vigour and energy, which promotes the 
healthful action of the whole body. Thus it not only causes the removal of 
tubercles from the lungs, but has a powerful tendency to eradicate other 
diseases; such as abscesses on the liver, bronchial and asthmatic affec- 
tions, &c. If my plan of treatment were adopted in the incipient state 
of consumption, I am convinced that none would fall a sacrifice to it; for 
I can extract from the system latent diseases insidiously lurking and sure 
to undermine the constitution, unless seasonably counteracted. Obsta 
principiis, is one of the most important of the aphorisms of the great 
father of physic. These facts I daily prove by my tests, which at once 
discover whether there does or does not exist inflammation; and many 
persons at the earliest age, in whom consumption was hereditary, have 
applied to me, and were thus saved from the whole train of evils that must 
otherwise inevitably have ensued. 

‘Several ladies who came to me with diseases of the lungs and liver, 
bronchial and asthmatic affections, had uterine diseases also, which they at 
first, through a misconceived feeling of delicacy, concealed from my 
knowledge. 

‘ When their lungs were healed, and their general health restored, these 
diseases were also removed ; and where the sight and hearing were de- 
fective, these senses were invariably improved. In fact, all diseases which 
happen to be in the body, are influenced at the same time.’—pp. 38—40. 


Now follow the extracts from the elder oracles of health, which 
we shall take the liberty of combining together, without any refer- 
ence to the respective authors. Partridge, and the celebrated 
Signor Doloso Euprontorio furnish the principal parts :— 


‘Gentlemen, my medicines are thé quintessence of pharmaceutical 
energy. The cures I have done are beyond the art of the whole world. 
Imprimis, I have an excellent hypontical, captical, odoriferous, carmona- 
tive, renovative, corroborating balsam of balsams, the true Pantemagogon 
of the triple kingdom, which works seven several ways, and is seven years 
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preparing, which being exactly completed secundum artem, by fer. 
mentations, fumigations, sublimations, putrefactions, rectifications, quod. 
libifications in Balnea Mariee, in the crucible, becomes nature's palladium 
health’s magazine, one dram of which is worth a bushel of March dus, 
for if any of you chance to have your heads cut off or your brains bea 
out, ten drops of this, seasonably applied, will recall the fleeting Spirits 
and, in six months, will restore the life to its pristine vigour, with all it 
functions, vital, rational, and animal. 

‘To qualify myself for this noble profession, 1 never troubled my head 
with reading Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Celsus, Galen, and other reverend 
blockheads of antiquity, neither did I think it worth my while to lose any 
time in perusing the modern coxcombs, for so I may justly call them. No, 
gentlemen, I went a wiser way to work; instead of turning over old musty 
Pagan volumes, | have walked over every mountain in England, Scotland, 
and Wales; I have enquired into the nature of every plant and vegetable; 
I have examined every moss, grass, herb, and flower, and, by virtue of 
thirty years observation and upwards, have forced them to confess their 
respective virtues and qualities. 

‘I have been thirty years contriving my anti-tussient pills, which are 
compounded of those admirable balsamic ingredients, that the party taking 
them may lie up to his chin in water for a fortnight together, or cover him- 
self all over in snow, as when he came first into the world, and if he coughs 
forty years afterwards, I am content to lose my ears. Shew me a fellow 
that has got as much water in his abdomen as will fill the tun of Heidel- 
berg—shew me, I say, such a fellow if you dare; I would willingly ride 
two thousand miles, at my own expense, to see such a sight. Now, you will 


say, what will you do with him when you have got him? Why, before 
you can answer me, what’s this,—I’ll tap his abdomen, and set him to rights. 
Shew me a son of Bacchus, who, by his indefatigable lifting up of his hand 
to his head, and his nocturnal a Be » has acquired as many pimples in 
his face as there are jewels in paarwes preety nay, whose pte is $0 fiery 


and rubicund that it would put the last conflagration out of countenance: 
I have a water that in a moment shall extinguish all those volcanoes, and 
make him look as fair as a sinner newly come out of the powdering tub, 
or, if you please, as pale as a guinea-dropper when he’s carried before a 
worshipful justice. Shew me a man so pitted with the small-pox, that 
his face looks like the map of Switzerland, with the hills and vallies in it; 
with my Lympha Cosmetica, or Levelling Drops, I'll make it as even as a 
bowling-green.’ 

From St. John Long’s history of his own pretensions, we turn to 
the catalogue of his performances, as they are described in sundry 
epistles, familiar and otherwise, all of them the spontaneous effu- 
sions, he tells us, of his grateful patients. There was a Lord 
Girdlestone once, who was induced from peculiar reasons to under- 
take the difficult and tedious task of investigating, personally, 
alleged cases of wonderful cures, the supposed patients themselves 
being the attesting witnesses. The record of this anecdote adds, 
that his lordship found, during the inquiry, that upwards of two- 
thirds of the persons asserted to have been cured, had died almost 
mneaianey after they experienced the benefit of the sanative 
process! We do not mean to insinuate that St. John Long has 
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stablished any thing like the same rate of mortality amongst his 
confiding acquaintance. We will indulge the gentleman as far as 
even his modesty may choose to draw upon us. We yield obedient 
credit to his appendix of correspondence ; we raise no objection to 
the documentary testimony which he has adduced, although there 
is, occasionally, we confess, an intermission of dates and places of 
address, which exceedingly scrupulous yes me might make matter 
of grave observation, but which, we are willing to believe, may be 
satisfactorily explained. We take it, then, for granted, that Mr. St. 
John Long has cured an abundance of patients, not, however, any 
thing near the number which has been effected by Dr. Eady, or 
the Messrs. Jordan, or any of the thousand empirics, that lift them- 
selves for a time into profitable fame amongst the ignorant. The 
success of a quack is not a thing of yesterday ; from the beginuing 
of the world impudent pretension has been the creator of un- 
bounded confidence, and the instances are not a few, in which, 
after the appliances of rational physic have failed, the mummeries 
of a merry Andrew have been attended with a signal triumph. It 
isimpossible for inexperienced persons to believe the vast agency 
which the imagination exercises over the animal frame. John 
Hunter has cured an epidemic by administering pills which the 
patients were assured would infallibly cure them. The wonderful 
remedy consisted of nothing but crumbs of bread! We believe 
that the London vo is not yet extinct who removes every descrip- 
tion of disease merely by wagging her thumb over the patient. She 
absolutely has netted a thousand a year. When we consider the state 
of hope or rather of confidence to which a young, and, from long 
suffering, a very excitable female, for instance, is wrought by the 
presence of an imposing and disciplined cure-monger, it will not be 
difficult to explain the cases of apparently wonderful cures which it 
is always the care of these traffickers in credulity to promulgate. 
Then how many instances are there, in which the empiric is called 
in at that critical moment when the germ of health has just 
sprung into imperceptible existence in the patient’s frame, the 
result of the former treatment. But, however we may account for 
those apparent victories of quackery, there is one feature of its 
history which, if any thing can, ought to open the eyes of those 
who are yet not fully sensible of the wickedness of enduring it. 
How comes it, that the self-same disease has yielded to one descrip- 
uon of application in the hands of a quack at one time, and, at 
another time, to a remedy of a totally different character. Nothing 
is more certain than that nostrums, essentially opposite in their 
nature, operations, and effects, have been attested to produce the 
removal of the same disorder. Consumption, for example, in the 
like stage, has been proved (so far as the compurgators of the quacks 
can prove any thing) to have been cured in turns by acids, by alkalis, 
yharcotics, by stimulants, by making this patient live high, and 
making that patient live low; it has been completely removed by 
‘mal magnetism, which puts the sufferer into a charming sleep; 
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and now we are told that the extraction of acrid matter from th 
lungs, can alone effect a cure! Instead, then, of believing that it js 
by any mysterious agency of medicine that all these quacks hay. 
been able to restore health, seeing how different their respective 
remedies are for the same distemper, how much more reasonable is 
it to suppose that their success depends on that description of in- 
fluence which is common to them all, namely, the influence arising 
from an assumption of superior knowledge and of an infallible 
power of dissipating disease. 

But there is one description of encouragement to which quacks 
are almost always chiefly indebted for such temporary fame, and its 
consequences, as they — We allude to the patronage and 
support which they are almost certain to procure from some person 
of their own quality in point of intellect, but to whom accident has 
assigned the advantages of birth, station, and opulence. There is 
a singularly uniform tendency in two fools to come together ; no 
matter how much asunder in rank circumstances may have placed 
them, they are instinctively driven to take a prodigious interest in 
each others fortunes. In chemistry, the strongest acid will be in- 
duced to quit its connection of an hundred years, and will be 
attracted into an inviolable union with some alkaline base, towards 
which, at the very first opportunity, it betrays the most violent 
predilection. This sort of natural combination is only a type of 
that sympathetic alliance which we often observe to take place 


between members of the two extreme classes of society. A Dake, 
sometimes, and a footman will be marvellously well ane in intel- 


lect. Perhaps the two principal protectors of Mr. St. John Long, 
whom we are about to name, will think it no incivility to them, if 
we assume that it is upon some such principle of mutual aptitude 
as to their mental structure, that they have been inclined to advo- 
cate the claims of that speculator, ‘ to the confidence of the public. 
Of Sir Richard Jodrell, Baronet, to whom the ‘ Discoveries’ are 
dedicated in suitable strains, we remember that he was distin- 
guished in early life, at the university, for an extraordinary facility 
in the composition of ‘ nonsense verses ;’ and if his mind, i Its 
maturity shews any thing at all like the reality of its juvenile pro- 
mise, then would we maintain him against any man in Christen- 
dom for absurdity. The other more powerful, we dare say, and 
apparently more sanguine patron of St. Jen Long, shall be allowed 
to speak for himself. He is the eldest son of Earl Talbot, his 
name is the Lord Ingestre, he is arrived at his twenty-sixth year, 
but whether or not at the years of discretion, is a point upon which 
much may be said on both sides. 


; ‘ 5, Mansfield-street, 20th June, 1829. 
‘ Sir,—As I am leaving England for some time, I wish to send you 
some letters from persons that have been under your care ; and you hare 
my permission to make use of them in any way, provided you have 
also of the individuals themselves. These letters, as you know, were 
Written tome by persons whom I had requested to make knowo theu 
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-ases to me in writing, that I might form a judgment of your system. / 
am willing to bear ample testimony to the fact of your having extracted 
a fluid like mercury (!! 1) from the head of one of your patients in mi 
presence, on one or two OCCASIONS ; and I think it but justice to add, that 
in the various cases I have seen under your hands, it is my conviction, 
vou elected cures of many, benefited most, and at all events did harm to 


none. ’ 
| ‘If these remarks can be of any use to you, as being those of an eye- 


witness, and of one who has studied to arrive at the truth, | hope you will 
make what use you please of them. 
‘1am, your obedient servant, 

‘St. John Long, Esq. ‘ INGESTRE.” 

A fluid like mercury! and from the head too! Well, if St. John 
Long be not the trustee of the downright philosopher’s stone, we 
cannot even guess at his secret. More improbable things, let us 
tell Lord Ingestre, have been undertaken, than a scheme such as 
‘Mercury in the head,’ instantly suggests, for the meridian of 
the Royal Exchange. But what raptures must the friends of the 
young nobleman experience at the prospect of being able, one day 
or another, to reconnoitre the interior of his lordship’s cranium. We 
should be curious to know for which of the precious metals it is, 
that nature has provided a place within the interesting sphere of his 
lordship’s head. Let us entreat of St. John Long to repay the 
kindness of his noble patron, by extending his ‘ discoveries’ to the 
unattempted field of Lord Ingestre’s corebellnit: A flow of mer- 
cury, to be sure, may not reward the toils of the medical engineer— 
but metals are now more numerous than ever—and if we might 
venture to express our opinion, the means adapted to the extraction 
of leaden ore would be by no means amiss upon this occasion. 

But we turn from this levity to the deplorable fortune of such a 
country as this, where a sort of influence that is in its origin and 
usual operation, so natural and beneficial, should be perverted to 
the most mischievous ends. The example of the higher orders of 
‘ociety is of great authority upon those below them. How lamenta- 
ble, then, to find such an influence as the upper ranks possess, em- 
ployed in abetting the most vulgar and injurious prejudices of the 
ignorant ; employed, not only in the depreciation of sterling merit, 
but in sustaining presumptuous incapacity. The immortal Harvey 
nearly lost his practice after his invaluable discovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood, defrauded, whilst living, of that crown, which it 
remained for a more discerning and equitable generation to award 
him. Jenner died almost of a broken heart, after having left to 
the world the means of saving many a heart from being broken. 
Perfectly in harmony with this neglect of such men is the cherish- 
ing, by the same part of the public, of imbecility, of ignorance, 
of Spurious systems, of rash speculations on the public health, of 
: ich we have so many instances. Shame upon those, who, having 
power to lead the minds of society, exercise it to the end of 

ling up unlettered impudence upon the destruction of despised 
s*nlus. and learning and character. 
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3. The Natural History of Insects. Vol. 1. 12mo. pp. 313. London. 
Murray. 1829. , 


As often as, in the course of our reading, we chance to light upon 
volumes connected with the lower animal world, our astonishment 
is renewed, that the wonderful subjects of which they treat, receive 
so little attention from the mass of mankind. There have been, ip 
all periods, a few persons, the chosen priests of nature, who have 
worshipped her with a holy enthusiasm, who have explored her 
mysteries through all her favourite haunts, and claimed, for her 
productions, the admiration to which they are so abundantly en- 
titled. But from the days of Pliny, to the present hour, naturalists 
have made but a partial impression upon the minds of men, in 
seeking to attract them for a while from the busy paths of life, to 
the wilderness and the mountain, the forest and tae river,—there to 
see not only innumerable proofs of the active superintendence and 

wer of an Almighty Beinc, but also models of ingenuity, 
which, if properly attended to, might be turned to practical ad- 
vantage in almost every branch of science and art. 

Few of our readers, who have not made themselves conversant 
with the history of insects, will, perhaps, believe, that among them 
are to be found miners, masons, carpenters, and upholsterers, who 
were perfect in their different trades six thousand years ago! The 
common spider has made everybody familiar with his proficiency 
in the art of weaving ; a similar insect, who has taken up his abode 
in the water, might have suggested the idea of the diving-bell 
many centuries before it was discovered : and if we had our senses 
about us, when wandering in the fields of a fine evening in summer, 
the honour of inventing the air balloon would not have belonged to 
the French; we might have derived the principle of it from the 
little spider, who lifts himself into the air upon his tiny web of 
gossamer, an elevation which he could not otherwise have any 
chance of attaining. The bees have, perhaps, been more frequently 


observed and watched in our gardens, than any other creature of 


the insect race. Yet how few have followed them into the hire, 
and there learned how much may be done in a given time by 
division of labour ; how, by ingenuity of contrivance, many mansions 
and store-houses may be erected with the greatest possible economy 
of space, and how, by mutual assistance and general subordination, 
thousands may live together in affluence and peace. Before 
Babylon was thought of, the social tribes of ants had constructed 
towers, and cities, and domes; had raised fortresses, and built 
covered ways, with all the art of an experienced engineer. The 
vulgar idea is that these insects feed upon corn. They do no such 
thing. They take it to their habitations, and break it up amongst 
the other materials of their edifices, but their food is of a much more 
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wleet description. Some of the ant tribes feed chiefly upon liquor, 
which is yielded to them by the aphis, whole flocks of which insect, 
we may use the expression, they appropriate to themselves, tend 
snd support, as we do our flocks of sheep and our herds of cattle. 
But what, perhaps, is not the least surprising passage in the his- 
tory of ants is this, that there are races of them which have their 
necro slaves ; regular whites, who, reposing in indolence themselves, 
compel the less fortunate nation of blacks to do for them all the 
jrudgery which they require. The wasp, who is pursued with un- 
relenting hostility by every body that sees him,—the terror of all 
nurses,—is, nevertheless, a most industrious and most excellent ma- 
nufacturer of paper. 

These are a few of the curiosities of history, belonging to insects, 
which would repay, in the way of amusement, the attention of the 
most careless reader. But the transformations which insects 
undergo, furnish materials for reflection of a still more important 
kind. A deformed, leaf-devouring, loathsome looking thing crawls 
along our path in the spring, and, if we do not extinguish the little 
spark of life that warms him, he sports about our garden before 
the summer is over, in the form of a beauteous butterfly, decorated 
with a pair of wings so tastefully painted, that no artist can rival 
the splendour of their colouring. There is in the south of Europe 
an insect called the ant-lion, which, though apparently the most 
helpless of all creatures, has a most formidable appearance. It 
contrives, by laying pit-falls, to live the life of a murderer for two 
years, during which period it resembles a wood-louse. This, how- 
ever, is but its state of probation, as a larva. When the appointed 
time arrives, it repents of all its former habits, and retires into the 
earth, where it surrounds itself with a case, the inside of whic it 
ornaments with a pearl-coloured satin, of the most exquisite deli- 
cacy and beauty, the produce of its own silk and loom. In this 
elegant hermitage the penitent remains about two months, when 
not only his form, but his nature, is completely metamorphosed ; he 
puts on four wings, and re-visits the world, a creature of purity, 
innocence, and gaiety, asa fly of a very brilliant description. As- 
suredly there are, in these changes, a pledge and a warning for 
man, of that great transformation which awaits him when his ap- 
pointed moment arrives. If it be said that this death and burial 
and resurrection, under another form, of insects, be necessary to the 
propagation of their race, we must only therefore the more admire 
the goodness of Him who has ordained such a law, from which 
man cannot fail to derive the hope that he, also, after descendin 
tothe earth, may rise a newly-formed and purified creature, end 
destined for higher worlds than that from which, in his larva state, 

* now draws his support. 

here are a few, and but a few, technical ge which the 
reader should make himself master of before he planges into the 
‘story of insects. It will be no harm to him to know that the 
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word itself is borrowed from the Latin Insectum, or Intersectyn, 
that is ‘‘ cut between,” the bodies of these animals being appa. 
rently divided into two or more parts or notches, held together, as 
it were, by ligatures. In some,—the bee, for instance,—the mouth is 
elongated, and called a proboscis. Almost all insects have two 
Antenna, or feelers, the utility of which, says the history published 
by Mr. Murray, may be doubted. We are surprised that the in. 
telligent author of that work should have fallen into such a mistake. 
The Antenne serve not only as hands, but as the organs of Jan. 
guage among bees and ants, whereby their labours are often di- 
rected, and all extraordinary incidents, as the death of a queen, or 
the invasion of a formidable enemy, is communicated. The first 
state of the insect is the egg; the second, the larva, which means 
grub, worm, or caterpillar; the third, the chrysalis, aurelia, o 
nymph, in which the insect is sketched out in the shape which 
becomes fully displayed in the Imago, his fourth and perfect state. 

The paramount object of the insect world is to propagate their 
species; the care with which they attend to their eggs, and to 
their young, is, with many races of these animals, more a passion 
than an instinct. Though the wasp is by no means popular with 
us, it is impossible not to feel an interest in the affectionate wari- 
ness with which even the most solitary of the tribe, endeavours to 
preserve its egg from destruction, 


‘In September, 1828,’ says Mr. Rennie, the author of the very de- 
lightful volume on Insect Architecture, ‘a common species of solitary 
Mason-wasp (Odynerus, Latr.) was observed by us on the east wall of a 
house at Lee, in Kent, very busy in excavating a hole in one of the bricks, 
about five feet from the ground. Whether there might not have been an 
accidental hole in the brick, before the wasp commenced her labours, is 
unknown, as she had made considerable progress in the work when first 
observed ; but the brick was one of the hardest of the yellow sort made in 
this neighbourhood. The most remarkable circumstance in the process o! 
hewing into the brick, was the care of the insect in removing to a distance 
the fragments which from time to time she succeeded in detaching. |! 
did not appear to suit her design to wear down the brick, particle by 
particle, as the furniture beetle (Anobium pertinax) does, in making its 
pin-hole galleries in old wood. Our wasp-architect, on the contrary, by 
means of her strong tranchant-toothed jaws, severed a piece usually about 
the bigness of a mustard seed. It might have been supposed that thes 
fragments would have been tossed out of the hole as the work proceeded, 
without further concern ; as the mole tosses above zround the earth which 
has been cleared out of its subterranean gallery. The wasp was of a 
different opinion ; for it was possible that a heap of brick chips, at the 
bottom of the wall, might lead to the discovery of her nest by some 0! 
her enemies, particularly by one or other of the numerous tribe of what 
are called ichneumon flies. This name is given to them, from the similanty 
of their habit of destroying eggs to that of the little animal which prov 
so formidable an enemy to the multiplication of the crocodile of Egypt 
They may be also denominated cuckoo flies, because, like that bird, the 
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thrust their egg into the nest of another species. These flies are con- 
tinually prowling about and prying into every corner, to find, by stealth, a 
nidus for their eggs. It might have been some such consideration as this 
which induced the wasp to carry off the fragments as they were succes- 
sively detached. That concealment was the motive, indeed, was proved ; 
for one of the fragments which fell out of the hole | accident, she im- 
mediately sought for at the bottom of the wall, and carried off like the 
rest. It was no easy matter to get out one of the fragments, as may 
readily be conceived when the size of the insect is compared with that of 
the entrance, of which this (@) is the exact size, as taken from the impres- 
sion of a bit of dough upon the hole when finished. It was only by seiz- 
ing the fragment with her jaws, and retreating backwards, that the matter 
could be accomplished; though, after the interior of the excavation was 
barely large enough to admit of her turning round, she more than once 
attempted to make her exit head-foremost, but always unsuccessfully, 
The weight of the fragments removed did not appear to impede her flight, 
and she generally returned to her task in about two or three minutes. 

‘Within two days the excavation was completed ; but it required two 
other days to line it with a coating of clay, to deposit the eggs, two in 
number, and, no doubt, to imprison a few live spiders or caterpillars, for 
the young when hatched,—a process which was first observed by Ray and 
Willoughby, * but which has since been frequently ascertained. In the 
present instance, this peculiarity was not seen ; but the little architect was 
detected in closing up the entrance, which was formed of a layer of clay 
more than double the thickness of the interior lining. In November 
following, we hewed away the brick around this nest, and found the whole 
excavation was rather less than an inch in depth.’—pp. 26—28. 


Generally speaking, the mason-wasp trusts to his teeth alone as 
the great instrument of excavation ; but it appears, from an experi- 
ment made by Réaumur, to whom the world is indebted for much 
of the knowledge that we possess concerning insects, that this little 
creature, when it meets with a particularly hard substance, has the 
power of voiding upon it a drop of liquid, which softens the mate- 
tial, and considerably facilitates the workman’s labour. Thus the 
mason-wasp may have taught Hannibal the means by which he is 
said to have waged battle against the rocks of the Alps, which 
impeded his descent upon Italy. 

The carpenter-wasps dig not only holes, but galleries, in timber, 
and, by means of the saw-dust, if we may say so, which they create 
in the course of their labours, they form walls or partitions between 
the cells required for their purpose. The art of manufacturing 
paper is a point of perfection, at which only the social wasps 


appear to have arrived. Their proceedings deserve a moment’s 
attention. 


‘In their general economy, the social, or republican wasps, closely 
resemble the humble-bee, (Bombus,) every colony being founded by a 
single female, who has survived the winter, to the rigours of which all her 
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summer associates of males and working-wasps uniformly fall victims. 
Nay, out of three hundred females, which may be found in one vespiary 
or wasp’s nest, towards the close of autumn, scarcely ten or a dozen sur. 
vive till the ensuing spring, at which season they awake from their hybernal 
lethargy, and begin, with ardour, the labours of colonization. 

‘ Her first care, after being roused to ye by the returning warmth 
of the season, is to discover a place suitable for her intended colony; and 
accordingly, in the spring, wasps may be seen prying into every hole of 3 
hedge-bank, particularly where field-mice have burrowed. Some authors 
report that she is partial to the forsaken galleries of the mole, but this does 
not accord with our observations, as we have never met with a single 
vespiary in any situation likely to have been frequented by moles. But 
though we cannot assert the fact, we think it highly probable that the 
deserted nest of the field-mouse, which is not uncommon in hedge banks, 
may be sometimes appropriated by a mother-wasp, as an excavation con- 
venient fur her purpose. Yet, if she does make choice of the burrow of a 
field-mouse, it requires to be afterwards considerably enlarged in the in- 
terior chamber, and the entrance-gallery very much narrowed. 

‘In case of need, the wasp is abundantly furnished by nature with in. 
struments for excavating a burrow out of the solid ground, as she, no 
doubt, most commonly does, digging the earth with her strong mandibles, 
and carrying it off, or pushing it out, as she proceeds, The entrance- 
gallery is about an inch or less in diameter, and usually runs in a winding 
or zig-zag direction, from one to two feet in depth. In the chamber to 
which this gallery leads, and which, when completed, is from one to two 
feet in diameter, the mother-wasp lays the foundations of her city, begin- 
ing with the walls. 

‘ The building materials employed by wasps were long a matter of con- 
jecture to scientific inquirers; for the bluish-grey, papery su! stance of the 
whole structure has no resemblance to any sort of wax employed by bees 
for a similar purpose. Now that the discovery has been made, we can 
with difficulty bring ourselves to believe that a naturalist so acute and in- 
defatigable as M. Réaumur, should have, for twenty years, as he tells us, 
endeavoured, without success, to find out the secret. At length, however, 
his perseverance was rewarded. He remarked a female wasp alight on 
the sash of his window, and begin to gnaw the wood with her mandibles; 
and it struck him at once that she was procuring materials for building. 
He saw her detach from the wood a bundle of fibres, about a tenth of an inch 
in length, and finer than a hair; and as she did not swallow these, but 
gathered them into a mass with her feet, he could not doubt that his first 
idea was correct. In a short time she shifted to another part of the win- 
dow-frame, carrying with her the fibres she had collected, and to which 
she continued to add, when he caught her, in order to examine the nature 
of her bundle ; and he found that it was not yet moistened or rolled into 
a ball, as is always done before employing it in building. In every other 
respect it had precisely the same colour, and fibrous textures, as the walls 
of a vespiary. It struck him as remarkable, that it bore no resemblance 
to wood gnawed by other insects, such as the goat-moth caterpillar, which 
is granular, like saw-dust. This would not have suited the design of the 
wasp, who was well aware that fibres of some length form a stronger (x- 
ture. He even discovered, that before detaching the fibres, she bruised thes 
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Jes charpissoit) into a sort of lint (charpie) with her mandibles. All this 
the careful naturalist imitated, by bruising and paring the same wood of 
the window-sash with his pen-knife, till he succeeded in making a little 
bundle of fibres scarcely to be distinguished from that collected by the 
wasp. ; ‘ 

‘We have ourselves frequently seen wasps employed in procuring their 
materials in this manner, and have always observed that they shift from 
one part to another more than once in preparing a single load ; a circum- 
stance which we ascribe entirely to the restless temper peculiar to the 
whole order of hymenopterous insects. Réaumur found that the wood 
which they preferred was such as had been long exposed to the weather, 
and is old and dry, White, of Selborne, and Kirby and Spence, on the 
contrary, maintain that wasps obtain their paper from sound timber, hor- 
nets only from that which is decayed.* Our own observations, however, 
confirm that statement of Reaumur, with respect to wasps, as, in every 
instance which has fallen under our notice, the wood selected was very 
much weathered ; and, in one case, an old oak post, in a garden at Lee, iu 
Kent, half destroyed by dry-rot, was seemingly, the resort of all the wasps 
inthe vicinity. In another case, the deal bond in a brick wall, which had 
been built thirty years, is, at this moment, (June, 1829), literally striped 
with the gnawings of wasps, which we have watched at the work for hours 
together. T 

‘The bundles of ligneous fibres thus detached, are moistened, before 
being used, with a glutinous liquid, which causes them to adhere together, 
and are then kneaded into a sort of paste, or papier maché. Having 
prepared some of this material, the mother-wasp begins first to line with it 
the roof of her chamber, for wasps always build downwards. The round 
ball of fibres which she has previously kneaded up with glue, she now 
forms into a leaf, walking backwards, and spreading it out with her man- 
dibles, her tongue, and her feet, till it is as thin almost as tissue paper. 

‘One sheet, however, of such paper as this would form but a fragile 
ceiling, quite insufficient to prevent the earth from falling down into the nest, 
The wasp, accordingly, is not satisfied with her work till she has spread 
fifteen or sixteen layers, one above the other, rendering the wall altogether 
nearly two inches thick. The several layers are not placed in contact, like 
the layers of a piece of pasteboard, but with small intervals, or open 
spaces, between, appearing somewhat like a grotto built with bivalve shells, 
particularly when looked at on the outside. This is probably caused by 
the insect working in a curvilineal manner. 

‘Having finished the ceiling, she next begins to build the first terrace of 
her city, which, under its protection, she suspends horizontally, and not 
like the combs in a bee-hive, in a perpendicular position. The suspension 
of which we speak is also light and elegant, compared with the more heavy 
union of the hive-bees’ combs. It is in fact a hanging floor, immoveably 
secured by rods of similar materials with the roof, but rather stronger. 
From twelve to thirty of these rods, about an inch or less in length, and a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, are constructed for the suspension of the 
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terrace. They are elegant in form, being made gradually narrower towards 
the middle, and widening at each end, in order, no doubt, to render their 
hold the stronger. 

‘ The terrace itself is circular, and composed of an immense number of 
cells. formed of the paper already described, and of almost the same size 
and form as those of a honey-comb, each being a perfect hexagon, mathe. 
matically exact, and every hair’s breadth of the space completely filled, 
‘These cells, however, are never used as honey-pots by wasps, as they are 
by bees; for wasps make no honey, and the cells are wholly appropriated 
to the rearing of their young. Like other hymenopterous insects, the 
grubs are placed with their heads downwards; and openings of the cells 
are also downwards; while their united bottoms form a nearly uniform 
level upon which the inhabitants of the nest may walk. 

‘ When the foundress wasp has completed a certain number of cells, 
and deposited eggs in them, she soon intermits her building operations, in 
order to procure food for the young grubs, which now require all her 
care. In a few weeks these become perfect wasps, and lend their assistance 
in the extension of the edifice; enlarging the original coping of the 
foundress by side walls, and forming another platform of cells suspended 
to the first by columns, as that had been suspended to the ceiling. — 
pp. 71—78. 


Thus, as the same author well observes, ‘ the wasp is a paper- 
maker, and a most perfect and intelligent one. While mankind 
were arriving, by slow degrees, at the art of fabricating this valuable 
substance, the wasp was making it before their eyes, by very much 
the same process as that by which human hands now manufacture 
it, with the best aid of chemistry and machinery.’ Indeed the 
whole passage is worth extracting :— 


‘While some nations carved their records on wood, and stone, and 
brass, and leaden tablets; others, more advanced, wrote with a style on 
wax ; others employed the inner bark of trees, and others the skins of ani- 
mals rudely prepared,—the wasp was manufacturing a firm and durable 
paper. Even when the papyrus was rendered more fit, by a process of 
art, for the transmission of ideas in writing, the wasp was a better artisan 
than the Egyptians ; for the early attempts at paper-making were so rude, 
that the substance produced was almost useless, from being extremely 
friable. The paper of the papyrus was formed of the leaves of the plant, 
dried, pressed, and polished; the wasp alone knew how to reduce vege- 
table fibres to a pulp, and then unite them by a size or glue, spreading 
the substance out into a smooth and delicate leaf. This is exactly the 
process of paper-making. It would seem that the wasp knows, as the 
modern paper-makers now know, that the fibres of rags, whether linen or 
cotton, are not the only materials that can be used in the formation of 
paper; she employs other vegetable matters, converting them into a proper 
consistency by her assiduous exertions. In some respects she is more 
skilful even than our paper-makers, for she takes care to retain her fibres 
of sufficient length, by which she renders her paper as strong as she re- 
quires. Many nvanufacturers of the present day cut their material into 
small bits, and thus produce a rotten article. One great distinction 
between good and bad paper is its toughness; and this difference is inva 
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ably produced by the fibre of which it is composed being long, and there- 
fore tough ; or short, and therefore friable. 

‘The wasp has been labouring at her manufacture of paper, from her 
Grst creation, with precisely the same instruments and the same materials ; 
and her success has been unvarying. Her machinery is very simple, and 
therefore it is never out of order. She learns nothing, and she forgets 
nothing. Men, from time to time, lose their excellence in particular arts, 
and they are slow in finding out real improvements. Such improvements 
are often the effect of accident. Paper is now manufactured very exten- 
sively by machinery, in all its stages; and thus, instead of a single sheet 
being made by hand, a stream of paper is poured out, which would form 
a roll large enough to extend round the globe, if such a length were de- 
sirable. ‘The inventors of this machinery, Messrs. Fourdrinier, it is said, 
spent the enormous sum of 40,000/. in vain attempts to render the machine 
capable of determining with precision the width of the roll; and, at last, 
accomplished their object, at the suggestion of a by-stander, by a strap 
revolving upon an axis, ata cost of three shillings and sixpence. Such is 
the difference between the workings of human knowledge and experience, 
and those of animal instinct. We proceed slowly and in the dark; but 
our course is not bounded by a narrow line, for it seems difficult to say 
what is the perfection of any art; animals go clearly to a given point, but 
they can go no further. We may, however, learn something from their 
perfect knowledge of what is within their range. It is not improbable that 
if man had attended, in an earlier state of society, to the labours of wasps, 
he would have sooner known how to make paper. We are still behind in 
our arts and sciences, because we have not always been observers. If we 
had watched the operations of insects, and the structure of animals in 
general, with more care, we might have been far advanced in the know- 
ledge of many arts, which are yet in their infancy, for nature has given us 
abundance of patterns. We have learnt to perfect some instruments of 
sound, by examining the structure of the human ear; and the mechanism 
of an eye has suggested some valuable improvements in achromatic 
glasses.’ —pp. 85—87. 


Bees have, in all ages of the world, excited the attention of man- 
kind, as well for the honey which they produce in such marvellous 
abundance, as for the indefatigable industry by which they uni- 
formly appear to be animated in their excursions beyond the place 
of their habitation. The philosopher Hyliscus, as we are informed 
by Cicero and Pliny, appears to have been one of the first who 
made the habits of that insect an object of study, for which pur- 
pose he retired into the desert. The ancients had a popular notion, 
that bees were endowed with moral qualities, and never would 
tolerate the presence of a thief or an adulterer. It is certain that 
some persons cannot approach a hive without being stung, while 
others may often loiter near them with impunity. Whether this 
arises from accident, or from the discrimination of the insect, 
excited by personal physiognomy or effluvia, is a question which 
we cannot undertake to settle. Aristotle paid great attention to 
bees, and so, also, we know, did Virgil. But it may be justly said, 
‘hat nothing was known of their domestic economy until Réaumur 
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and Huber rendered it the object of their study. The latter could 
not be said to have made it the object of his contemplation, for 
strange to say, he was blind when he took to this pursuit, and only 
saw through the eyes of an affectionate wife, who attended on all 
his labours, and participated in his enthusiasm. 

We do not wish to underrate the account of these interestino 
societies, which is contained in the volume on ‘ Insect Architecture.’ 
But as it is confined chiefly to the mode of constructing their 
habitations, as the title of the work, indeed, indicates, we shall 
prefer the well-digested analysis of Réaumur’s and Huber’s obser. 
vations, contained in the work that stands second on our list. 

Every body knows, (yet, perhaps, even this may be doubted,) 
that a community of bees consists, first, of workers, who are of no 
sex, who amount generally to many thousands in number, and are 
easily recognised by their industry and the smallness of their size; 
secondly, of males, of whom there are only some hundreds attached 
to each swarm ; these are larger than the operatives, and live in 
indolence ; the third, and most eye: member of the little 
republic, is her Majesty the Queen, for the bees act upon the very 
reverse of the Salic Law. She is not merely like the mother-wasp, 
the mere source of progeny,—she is a Queen to all intents and 
purposes,—and Réaumur has ascertained that she is treated with 
the homage which a subject pays to his sovereign. In all her 
movements through the hive, beyond the precincts of which she 
very rarely stirs, unless when a colony sets out upon a tour of 
emigration, she is followed by her court, some of whom lick her 
with their trunks, being, of course, her favourites ; while others 
extend to her that organ filled with honey for her to sip, being, as 
it were, her providers. Without a queen, a community of bees will 
make no provision for the future ; they seem to lose all their usual 
instincts, and numbers of them die daily in despair, until the whole 
become extinct. What must be thought very singular is, that when 
bees are deprived of their queen, they have the means, at one season 
of the year, to repair the loss. They select from the common cells, 
a worker grub, and transfer it to one of the royal cells, the dis- 
tinctions between which are very strongly marked ; they supply the 
meaner insect with royal food, which is more pungent than that 
destined for the other worms ; and thus, instead of a worker, which 
besides being originally a plebeian, was of no sex, they obtaina 
female and a sovereign. This fact, astonishing as it is, has been 

laced beyond doubt by the discoveries of Schirach and Huber. 


he progress of the bee, from the egg to its perfect state, is pregnant 
with interest. 


* As soon as the queen bee has laid her eggs in the various cells, the 
nurses are incessantly occupied in watching over the brood. For this 
purpose, they now forego every other employment. There is usually but 
one egg deposited in each cell; but when the fecundity of the queen hap- 
pens to exceed the number of cells already prepared, three or four eggs 
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may be found crowded together in the same repository. But this is an 
inconvenience which the working bees will not permit to continue; they 
seem to be aware that two young ones placed in the same cell, when they 
grow larger, would first embarrass, and then destroy each other. Hence 
they take care that no cell shall contain more than one egg; all the rest 
they remove or destro ae a 

‘The single egg which is left remaining, is glued by its smaller end to 
the bottom of the cell, which it touches only in a single point. A day or 
two after the egg has been thus deposited, the worm is excluded from the 
shell; presenting the appearance of a maggot rolled up in a ring, and re- 
posing softly in a bed of whitish-coloured jelly, upon which the little ani- 
mal soon begins to feed. The instant the little worm appears, the working 
bees attend it with the most anxious tenderness; watching the cell with 
unremitting care, they furnish the infant insect with a constant supply of 
the whitish substance, on which it both feeds and lies. These nurses 
evince for the offspring of another, greater affection than many parents 
shew towards their own children. They regularly visit each cell at very 
short intervals, in order to see that nothing be wanting; and they are 
constantly engaged in preparing the white mixture on which the insect 
feeds. 

‘Thus attended and plentifully fed, the worm, in less than ten days’ time, 
acquires its full growth, and ceases to take its usual food. Perceiving 
that it has no occasion for a further supply, they perform the last office of 
tenderness, and shut the little animal up in its elt they close the mouth 


of the aperture with a waxen lid; and the worm, thus effectually secured 
against every external injury, is left to itself. 


‘The worm is no sooner shut up, than it throws off its inactivity and 
begins to labour; alternately elongating and contracting its body, it con- 
trives to line the sides of its apartments with a soft material, which it spins 
after the manner of other caterpillars, before they undergo their last trans- 
formation. The cell having been thus prepared, the animal passes into 
the aurelia state; when, although in a state of perfect inactivity, it exhi- 
bits not only the legs but the wings of the future bee. Thus, in about 
twenty or one-and-twenty days, the bee acquires its perfect form, and 
becomes in every respect fitted for its future labours. When all its parts 
have acquired their proper strength and consistence, the young insect 
pierces with its teeth the waxen door of the prison in which it is confined. 

‘When quite freed from its cell, it is as yet moist and encumbered with 
the spoils of its former situation, but the officious bees soon come to its 
relief; one party is seen to flock around it, and lick it clean on all sides 
with their trunks, while another band may be observed equally assiduous 
in feeding it with honey: others immediately begin to cleanse the cell 
which the young insect has just quitted, and fit it fur the accommodation 
of anew inhabitant. The young bee soon repays their care by its in- 
dustry; for the moment its external parts become dry, it discovers its 
natural appetites for labour. Freed from the cell, and properly equipped 
lor duty, it at once issues from the hive, and, instructed only by its natu- 
ral instinct, proceeds in quest of flowers, selects only those which contain 
a supply of honey; rejects such as are barren, or have been already drained 
by other adventurers; and when loaded, is never at a loss for its way back 
to the common habitation. After this first sally, it unremittingly pursues 
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throughout the whole course of its future existence, the task which jj; 
instinct thus impels it to begin.’—pp. 40—43. 


When the bee lights upon a flower, it extends its trunk into the 
nectarium, and, with its tongue, licks from the surrounding glands 
the sweet fluid which it contains. In these glands nature secretes 
honey; tothe bee they have been always known, although they 
have been but recently discovered by florists. From the tongue, 
the honey, thus collected, passes into what children well know by 
the name of the honey-bag, which they are often too expert at 
plundering. When this bag is filled, away goes the little insect, 
rejoicing, homeward, and, entering the hive, disgorges into one of 
the cells the whole treasure, except a drop or two which he reserves 
for his own use, and as the reward of his labours; sometimes he 
is met near the door of the hive by a fellow-workman, to whom he 
delivers his precious burthen, in order that, as he is then in a par- 
ticularly industrious mood and flushed with success, he may 
scamper off to the fields for a further supply. 

Besides honey, there are two other substances which bees collect, 
—the yellow dust which loosely adheres to the central parts of 
flowers, called pollen, and a resinous gum, differing from way, 
technically named propolis. How does the busy little workman 
gather the pollen, and what does he want it for? He gathers it in 
this way. Nature has covered him with a fine down, and, when he 
seeks for pollen, he rushes boldly into the cup of the flower, rolls 
himself around, and then moves out backward, completely powdered 
with the farina. He then rests upon the edge, and the last point 
but one of each of his legs being a capital brush, he passes them, 
one after another, over the various parts of his body, and thus 
collects the pollen into two little heaps; these he stuffs into two 
little cavities, or baskets, with which the thighs of his last pair of 
legs are furnished, and thus, when he has robbed a thousand flowers, 
and fully laden his panniers, he makes the best of his way to the 
hive. There he discharges his load, which, being mingled by the 
proper bakers with a little honey, forms the essential food of the 
whole community, and is called bee-bread, for which the art ot 
men has as yet discovered no substitute. 

The Propolis is used for several purposes. It serves to strengthen 
the cells destined for the young, to repair defects in the combs, 
where an expenditure of wax would be deemed extravagant, to 
stop up the crannies and chinks of the hive, through which an 
enemy might find his way, and to embalm the dead which cannot 
be removed. A snail, for instance, by some chance gains an e- 
trance into the hive; he is slain upon the spot with a thousand 
poniards, but what with his shell and his slimy carcass, he 1s too 
heavy to be shoved out. His putrid remains might soon breed a 
plague in the city which he has infested, and, in order to avoid such 
a danger, the inhabitants fill the mouth of his shell with propolis, 
and there he sleeps, hermetically sealed, to all eternity. Might 
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pot bees have taught the old Egyptians the art of making a 


mummy : ; 

The citizens of the hive do not, however, always carry on their 
operations in peace. The practice of single combat is by no means 
unknown to them. 

‘On those fine spring days, in which the sun is beautiful and warm, 
duels may often be seen to take place between two inhabitants of the same 
hive. In some cases, the quarrel appears to have begun within, and the 
combatants may be seen coming out of the gates eager “for blows.” 
Sometimes a bee peaceably settled on the outside of the hive, or walking 
about, is rudely jostled by another, and then the attack commences, each 
endeavouring to obtain the most advantageous position. They turn, pi- 
rouette, throttle each other ; and such is their bitter earnestness, that 
Reaumur has been enabled to come near enough to observe them with a 
lens without causing a separation. After rolling about in the dust, the 
victor, watching the time when its enemy uncovers his body, by elonga- 
ting it, in the attempt to sting, thrusts its weapon between the scales, and 
the next instant its antagonist stretches out its quivering wings, and expires. 
A bee cannot be killed so suddenly, except by crushing, as by the sting 
of another bee. Sometimes the stronger insect produces the death of the 
vanquished by squeezing its chest. After this feat has been done, the 
victorious bee constantly remains, says Reaumur, near his victim, standing 
on his four front legs, and rubbing the two posterior ones together. Some- 
times the enemy is killed in the hive; then the victor always carries the 
corpse out of the city, and leaves it. ‘These combats are strictly duels, 
not more than two being concerned in them; and this is even the case 
when armies of bees meet in combat.’—pp. 58, 59. 


Sometimes nation meets nation in arms, as too often happens 
among mankind ; nor are the bees far behind hand with us in the 
arts of robbing on the highway, and of committing burglaries. 
Their intolerance of idleness, and other characteristic traits are so 
well known, that we shall here afford room only for a summary of 
those which the common observer seldom discovers. 

“ It must also be confessed, that however inclined, naturally, to indus- 
trious habits, the bee will turn thief, if it cannot obtain food by its own 
labours. In hives, which are ill managed, and not properly supplied with 
food, the bees, instead of continuing a well-constituted civil society, be- 
come a formidably organised band of robbers, which levy contributions 
upon the neighbouring hives. At first, a few enter the hive by stealth ; 
their numbers are then gradually augmented, and at length, grown more 
bold, an attack en masse is made, and a bloody battle ensues. When the 
carnage is ended, and one of the queens killed, the bees unite under the 
same sovereign, and the vacated hive is now ransacked, and its treasures 
conveyed to the new city. 

‘A still more extraordinary instance of aggression sometimes occurs, 
oe this proverbially industrious insect does not disdain to rob on the 

ighway. 

7 Occasionally, one solitary humble bee, which, in its instincts, compared 
with the hive-bee, is a mere rustic, may be seen surrounded by four or five 
of the latter, who waylay it as it returns towards its nest, laden with honey. 
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They, however, do not injure it, but just subject it to that degree of re. 
straint and uncomfortable mauling, by pommelling its chest and pullin 
its legs, which obliges it to unfold its tongue and disgorge its honey. The 
robbers, one after another, sip from the honey; and when the insect has 
been thus eased, it is set at liberty. 

‘ Sometimes, a sort of friendly intercourse takes place between two hives 
Thus, the inhabitants of a hive, belonging to Mr. Knight, used to visit 
that of a cottager, considerably after their working hours. Each bee, be- 
fore it entered, seemed to be questioned. On the tenth day, however 
these civilities terminated in a battle. 

‘ Besides this just exhibition of anger in defence of their lives and pro- 
perty, there are times in which the whole hive becomes infuriated against 
certain members of their own community. It seems as if the bees are such 
rigid economists, that whoever is useless must be got rid of. Hence the 
massacre of drones, or male bees; they are born in April and May, and 
are killed in August. Huber saw them chased from corner to corner 
of the hive, till at length the whole were huddled together at its bottom, 
and there massacred. 

‘This murderous work was going on at the very same hour in six dif. 
ferent hives, clearly shewing that it is not an effect of chance. In one 
hive, however, in which the fecundation of the queen had been retarded, 
so that nothing but drones were produced, they were not molested ; neither 
are they touched in hives deprived of the queen. Hence, the fury of bees 
against drones is connected with some principle of utility; not only drones, 
but even workers, are occasionally slaughtered by their comrades: some 
conjecture this to take place on account of their old age. A species of 
workers, differing in colour from the rest, and aa c= to be monstrous, 
have also been observed to be relentlessly massacred. 

‘It is not, however, by force alone that these creatures defend their 
properties and hives; they possess invention enough to rear regular forti- 
fications for protection. Huber once discovered that great ravages had 
been committed upon his own hives, and he also learnt from all quarters, 
that a similar calamity had befallen those of his neighbours. At length it 
was found, that the destruction which had taken place had been caused 
by that gigantic moth, called the Sphinx Atropos, or Death’s Head. How 
an animal apparently so defenceless should have dared to enter, and then 
to do what it was found to have done, is still a matter of surprise. It is 
conjectured by Huber, that the sound which it emits produces effects oo 
the bees, similar to that of the queen; and thus disarms them of the 
oo of resisting its depredations. It is clear, however, that in the day- 

ight, which is unnatural to the Sphinx, the bees can kill it; at least, they 
did so in an experiment made by Huber. 

‘ As the enterprises of the Sphinx became more and more fatal to the 
bees, Huber determined to construct a grating which should admit a bee, 
but not the moth. He did so, and the devastation ceased. But what is 
extraordinary, he found that in other hives, not protected by human in- 
genuity, the bees had adopted a very similar expedient for their own 
defence ; and to add still more to the wonder, these defences were nol 
alike, but variously constructed in different hives. ‘7 

‘« Here, was a single wall whose opening arcades were disposed in its 
higher parts: there, were several bul warks behind each other, like the bas- 
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tions of our citadels; gateways, masked by walls in front, opened on the 

face of the second row, while they did not correspond with the apertures 

of the first. Sometimes a series of intersecting arcades permitted free 

egress to the bees, but refused admittance to their enemies. These forti- 

fcations were massy, and their substance firm and compact, being com- 
of propolis and wax.” 

‘ When the entrance of their hives is itself restricted, or care is taken to 
contract it soon enough to prevent the devastation of their enemies, bees 
dispense with walling themselves in. Here, then, we have the invention 
and adaptation of means to a proposed end. 

‘Nothing is more calculated to convince us that animals are not mere 
machines, than seeing them varying their proceedings according to cir- 
cumstances. Even their mistakes and irregularities cause us to doubt the 
doctrine, that all their actions are the result of organization. Of this bees 
furnish abundant instances.’-—pp. 59—63. 


The chapters on the structures of caterpillars and beetles in 
‘Insect Architecture,’ are replete with curious matter. The details, 
however, are too minute for us to touch. We shall, therefore, 
proceed to the ants, whose history is, if possible, still more inter- 
esting than that of the bees. It was first investigated by Gould, 
and subsequently by Linnzeus, De Geer, Huber the younger, and 
Latreille. The work on ‘ Insect Architecture’ confines itself to the 
ants indigenous to this country, whose proceedings are of slight 
importance compared with those of foreign ants. A great pro- 
portion of the social ants consists, as in the case of bees, of 
neuters, who, nevertheless, are actuated by the tenderest sentiments 
of maternity, and from their birth to their death, ‘live, think, and 
act only for the offspring of another.’ The neuters have no wings, 
appendages which are furnished both to the male and ale 
About the end of July the latter swarm and prepare for emigration. 
They rise by a general impulse into the air; in the course of their 
flight the females are fecundated, and after that operation is per- 
formed, the greater proportion of the other sex fall to the earth, and 
become the food of birds or of fish. By a very singular arrange- 
ment, the females which are destined to found new colonies, at 
first, do all the work of neuters, and, in order to fit themselves 
for their labours, they begin by divesting themselves of their 
wings. Itis not always, however, that all the females are allowed 
to quit the old nest. Those which happen to be impregnated, are 
sometimes clipped of their wings by the neuters, and detained 
with a gentle violence in their ancient abode. 

‘As if still afraid that the impregnated female should depart, a single 
ant is appointed to watch her motions and supply her wants; no Argus 
appears to be more vigilant: it mounts on her abdomen, resting its two 
posterior legs on the ground: these sentinels are constantly relieved. As 
soon as an egg is deposited, the female becomes the object of the tender 
care of the neuters, and as a mother she receives those attentions which 
she would in vain have solicited as a virgin. A court, composed of from 
ten to fifteen individuals, says Huber, continually follows her; she is un- 
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ceasingly the object of their care and caresses; all are eager to collect 
around her, offer her nourishment, and assist her with their mandibles jy 
making her way through difficult and ascending passages; they also lead 
her through all the different quarters of the ant-hill. The eggs taken up 
by the labourers at the instant of their being laid, are collected around 
her. When she seeks repose, a group of ants environ her; several females 
live in the same nest, and shew no rivalry ; each has her court, they pass 
each other uninjured, and sustain in common the population of the ant- 
hill; but they possess no power, which it would seem is lodged exclusively 
with the neuters. ‘ 

‘« In whatever apartment,” says Gould, ‘a queen condescends to be 
present, she commands obedience and respect; an universal gladness 
spreads itself throughout the whole cell, which is expressed by particular 
acts of joy and exultation. They have a peculiar way of skipping and 
leaping, and standing upon their hind legs, and prancing with the others, 
These frolics they make use of, both to congratulate each other when they 
meet, and to shew their regard for their queen; some of them gently walk 
over her, others dance around her, and she is generally encircled with a 
cluster of attendants.” 

‘Their affection is extended, it would appear from Huber, even beyond 
life; for when a pregnant female dies, five or six labourers rest near her, 
and for some days lick and brush her constantly, either with a hope to 
revive that little particle of cherished dust, or as a tribute of their instine- 
tive love for the departed.’—pp. 114, 115. 


The battles which are waged by the tribes of ants against each 
other, are carried on in the most sanguinary manner, and with all 
the regularity of human warfare. Huber the younger thus de- 
scribes one of their engagements. 


‘«« Both armies met half-way from their respective habitations, and the 
battle commenced: thousands of ants took their station upon the highest 
ground, and fought in pairs, keeping firm hold of their antagonists by 
their mandibles; while a considerable number were engaged in the attack, 
others were leading away prisoners; the latter made several ineffectual en- 
deavours to escape, as if aware that, upon reaching the camp, a cruel 
death awaited them. The field of battle occupied a space of about three 
feet square: a penetrating odour exhaled on all sides; and numbers of 
dead ants were seen covered with venom. The ants composing groups 
and chains, laid hold of each other’s legs and pincers, and dragged their 
antagonists on the ground; these groups formed successively. The fight 
usually commenced between two ants, who, seizing each other by the 
mandibles, raised themselves upon their hind legs, to allow of their bringing 
their abdomen forward, and spurting their venom upon their adversary : 
they were frequently so wedged together, that they fell on their sides, and 
fought a long time in that situation in the dust: shortly afterwards they 
raised themselves, when each began dragging its adversary; but when 
their force happened to be equal, the wrestlers remained immoveable, and 
fixed each other to the ground, until a third came to decide the contest. 
It more commonly happened that both ants received assistance at the 
same time, when the whole four keeping firm hold of a foot or antenna, 
made ineffectual attempts to win the battle. In this way, they sometimes 
formed groups of six, eight, or ten, firmly locked all together; the group 
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was only broken, when several warriors from the same republic advanced 
at the same time, and compelled the enchained insects to let go their hold, 
and then the single combats were renewed ; on the approach of night, 
each party retired gradually to their own city. 

‘On the following day, before dawn, the ants returned to the field of 
battle- the groups again formed—the carnage recommenced with greater 
fury than on the preceding evening, and the scene of combat occupied a 
space of six feet by two: the event remained for a long time doubtful ; 
about mid-day the contending armies had removed to the distance of a 
dozen feet from one of their cities, whence, I conclude, that some ground 
had been gained: the ants fought so desperately, that they did not even 
perceive my presence, and though I remained close to the armies, not a 
single combatant climbed up my legs. The ordinary operations of the 
two cities were not suspended, and in all the immediate vicinity of the 
ant-hills order and peace prevailed ; on that side on which the battle raged 
alone were seen crowds of these insects running to and fro, some to join 
the combatants, and some to escort the prisoners. This war terminated 
without any disastrous results to either of the two republics: lung con- 
tinued rains shortened its duration, and each band of warriors ceased to 
frequent the road which led to the enemy’s camp.” '~-pp. 117—119. 


These engagements between equal tribes arise from feelings of 
mutual hostility, and the object is mutual destruction. But there 
is a tribe called the Amazon, or legionary ants, which invades a 
less warlike nation for the purpose of making slaves. We have 
already alluded to these depredators, who proceed with the greatest 
discipline and courage to the invasion of the cities occupied by the 
negro ant; if successful, as they generally are, they carry off all the 
larve of the neuters, and rear them up in perfect obedience. The 
little slaves soon have no sense of the hostility that forced them 
from their native home, and become quite attached to their masters, 
for whom they work with prodigious industry. 


‘On the negroes reared among them they depend not only for house and 
home, bnt even for food ; and these faithful and affectionate servants be- 
grudge neither labour nor pains in providing for their masters. Huber 
inclosed thirty amazons with several pupee and larvee of their own species, 
and twenty negro pupze, in a glass-box, the bottom of which was covered 
with a thick layer of earth : honey was given to them, so that, although cut 
off from their auxiliaries, the amazons had both shelter and food: at first 
they appeared to pay some little attention to the young; this soon ceased, 
and they neither traced out a dwelling, nor took any food; in two days 
one-half died of hunger, and the other remained weak and languid : com- 
miserating their condition, he gave them one of their black companions : 
this little creature, unassisted, formed a chamber in the earth, gathered 
together the larvee, put every thing into complete order, and preserved the 
lives of those which were about to perish. 

‘In order tojobtain a more intimate knowledge of the facts, the same 
observer of nature opened and deranged an ant-hill in which the negroes 
and amazons dwelt together; in doing so, the aspect of their city was so 
altered as not to be recognized by the amazons, and they were seen wander- 
‘ug at random over its surface. The negroes, however, appeared to be 
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well acquainted with the new localities of the ant-hill, and relieved then 
from their embarrassment, by taking them up gently in their mandibles 
and conducting them to the galleries already pierced. “ An Amazon wa 
frequently seen to approach a negro, and play upon its head with jts 
antennas, when the latter immediately seized the former in its pincers 
and deposited it at one of the entrances; the amazon ant then unrolled 
itself, caressed once more its kind friend, and passed into the interior of 
the nest; now and then the negro lost its way too, and wandered abou 
carrying the amazon. 

« « J observed one,” continues Huber, “ after ineffectual windings, take 
the precaution of laying its burden on the ground: the amazon remained 
on the same spot until the negro returned to its assistance, which, having 
well ascertained and examined one of the entrances, resumed its load, and 
bore it into the interior.” ’—pp. 126, 127. 


We have alluded, also, to those ants which lead a sort of pastoral 
life, having their own flocks and herds. The reader who has not 
already examined the subject, will be astonished and delighted 
with the following account of those extraordinary insects :— 


‘The wonders of the ant-tribe are far from being exhausted; we have 
seen them subjugating their own species and reducing them to the con- 
dition of domestic slaves. But a more singular trait in their manners 
remains to be stated. They keep and feed certain other insects, from which 
they extract a sweet and nutritious liquid, in the same manner as we ob- 
tain milk from cows. There are two species of insects from which the 
ant-tribe abstract this juice—the aphides, or plant-lice, and the gall-insects, 
Linneeus, and after him other naturalists, have called these insects the 
milch cattle of the ants; and the term is not inapplicable. In the proper 
season, any person who may choose to be at the pains of watching their 
proceedings, may see, as Linnzeus says, the ants ascending trees that they 
may milk their cows, the aphides. The substance which is here called 
milk is a saccharine fluid, which these insects secrete ; it is scarcely inferior 
to honey in sweetness, and issues in limpid drops from the body of the 
insect, by two little tubes placed one on each side just above the abdomen. 
The aphides insert their suckers into the tender bark of a tree, and employ 
themselves without intermission in absorbing its sap; which, having passed 
through the digestive system of the insect, is discharged by the organs 
just described. When no ants happen to be at hand to receive this treasure, 
the insects eject it to a distance by a jerking motion, which at regular in- 
tervals they give their bodies. When the ants, however, are in attendance, 
they carefully watch the emission of this precious fluid, and immediately 
suck it down. The ants not only consume this fluid when voluntarily 
ejected by the aphides, but, what is still more surprising, they know 
how to make them yield it at pleasure; or, in other terms, to milk them. 
On this occasion the antennee of the ants discharge the same functions 
the fingers of a milk-maid: with these organs, moved very rapidly, they 

t the abdomen of an aphis first on one side and then on the other: # 
ittle drop of the much coveted juice immediately issues forth, which the 
ant eagerly conveys to its mouth. The milk of one aphis having been thus 
exhausted, the ant proceeds to treat others in the same manner, until at 
length it is satiated, when it returns to its nest. | 

“A still more singular fact, connected with this branch of the natus 
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economy of these insects, remains to be stated. These cows are not always 
considered the common property of a whole tribe; on the contrary, some 
of them are appropriated to the exclusive use of the inhabitants of a par- 
ticular hill or nest ; and to keep these cows to themselves, they exert all 
their skill and industry. Sometimes the aphides inhabiting the branches 
of a particular tree, or the stalks of a particular plant, are thus appro- 
priated ; and if any vagrant foreigners attempt to share this treasure with 
its true owners, the latter, exhibiting every symptom of uneasiness and 
anger, employ all their efforts to drive them away, 

‘Some species of ants go in search of these aphides on the vegetables 
where they feed; but there are others, as the yellow ant, which collect a 
large herd of a kind of aphis, which derives its nutriment from the roots of 
grass and other plants. These milch kine they remove from their native 
plants and domesticate in their habitations, affording, as Huber justly ob- 
serves, an example of almost human industry and sagacity. On turning 
up the nest of the yellow ant, this naturalist one day saw a variety of 
aphides either wandering about in the different chambers, or attached to 
the roots of plants which penetrated into the interior. The ants appeared 
to be extremely jealous of their stock of cattle ; they followed them about, 
and caressed them, whenever they wished for the honied juice, which the 
aphis never refused to yield. On the slightest appearance of danger, they 
took then up in their mouths, and gently removed them to a more shel- 
tered and more secure spot. They dispute with other ants for them, and 
in short, watch them as keenly as any pastoral people would guard the herds 
which form their wealth. Other species which do not gather the aphides 
together in their own nest, still seem tu look on them as private property ; 
they set sentinels to protect their places of resort and drive away other 
ants; and, what is still more extraordinary, they inclose them as a farmer 


does his sheep, to preserve them not only from rival ants, but also from 
the natural enemies of the aphis.’—pp. 131—133. 


Until Gould, in 1747, investigated the economy of ants, it was 
generally believed that they fed upon corn, and wonderful stories 
were related and believed of the foresight with which the tin 
husbandman prepared and stored his granary against the approac 
of winter. It is almost a pity to destroy these pretty tales, by 
alluding to the fact, that in winter the ants eat no food at all, and 
that at no season do ants of any species eat grain. If ever they 
convey @ barley-corn to their nests, it is destined only for the pur- 
pose of adding to the materials of their buildings. Some excavate 
their dwellings, some construct them on the surface of the ground, 
and often raise them to a considerable height, while others form 


their abodes in trees. The first are calle mining, the second 
mason, and the third carpenter ants :— 


‘From the result of their labours, it might be inferred that they were ac- 
tuated by a common mechanical instinct, yet this is by no means the case : 
no two apartments are alike in the same nest, and no two nests have ex- 
actly the same arrangements. Each ant seems capable of conceiving a 
particular plan, which is in some manner made intelligible to the rest, and 
practically executed. If pieces of straw be placed conveniently for its 
purpose, an ant, after careful examination, proceeds to make use of this 
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appropriate supply of material. In another case it would have to drag 
bits of stubble, then arrange them, and then build. The Operations of 
these insects vary very much from the beautiful and geometrically precise 
labour of bees. Indeed, they seem to act so completely according to the 
exigencies of each case, that the moving power which impels and guides 
their operations approaches so closely to human reason, that to establish q 
distinction appears extremely difficult.’—p. 136, 


The Termites, or white, or wood ants, of whose habits and jp. 
stincts Smeathman has given by far the best account, are the 
plague of both the Indies. Their favourite food is wood, and they 
attack it in such myriads, that nothing escapes their ravages, Ap 
other food is, however, not amiss to them ; paper, cloth, vegetables, 
they devour with amazing rapidity. 

The ants of which we have hitherto spoken, act together in 
communities ; and it could hardly be thought that the description 
of their economy could be exceeded in interest. We shall, how- 
ever, now exhibit the ant-lion to the reader, and if its astonishing 
history do not induce him to study for himself the whole volume of 
nature, he must be the very slave of indolence. The ant-lion, as 
we have already intimated, in his first state, resembles a common 
wood-louse. He is an inhabitant of the south of Europe, who can 
live only upon the juice of other insects, particularly ants, not one 
of which he could ever catch by pursuit, for he can only walk 
backward, and that slowly. What does this poor devil do for his 
dinner? He procures it by stratagem, like a common thief; he 
forms a conical pit-fall, at the bottom of which he lies concealed, 
and waits with surprising patience until an unlucky victim tumbles 
into his den. The proceedings of this insect are so singular that 
we shall not abridge the account of them, which we find very well 
executed in Mr. Murray’s volume :— 


‘For the purpose of excavating this trap, it seeks a spot of loose and 
dry sand, under the shelter of an old wall, or at the foot of a tree. Two 
circumstances incline it to select a spot of this description ; in such a sol 
its snare is constructed with the least possible trouble; and the prey most 
agreeable to its appetite particularly abounds in such places. Having 
fixed upon a spot proper for its purpose, it traces in the sand a circular 
furrow, which is to determine the extent of its future abode. The outline 
of the hollow which it intends to excavate, being drawn, it proceeds. with 
its task. Placing itself on the inside of the circular furrow previously 
traced, it thrusts the hind part of its body, like a ploughshare, under the 
sand; and using one of its fore-legs as a shovel, it deposits a load of sand 
upon its head, which is flat and square: it then gives its head a jerk, 
sufficiently strong to toss this load to a distance of several inches beyond 
the outward circle. All this is executed with a wonderful degree of celenty 
and address. Always going backwards, the same process is repeated, 
until it reaches that part of the circle where it commenced its operations. 
Another furrow is then excavated inside of the first circle; this is succeeded 
by others, until at last the insect arrives at the centre of its intended hal. 
low. One peculiarity deserves to be pointed out; the insect neither uss 
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its outward leg, nor disturbs the sand lying on the outside of the circle; using 
the ioner leg only, it loads its head with sand taken from the inside of the 
circle. It seems to be well aware, that the sand within the circle is all that 
requires to be removed, and also that this can be effected only by using the 
inside leg. If both the legs were used at the same time, the excavation 
would assume the shape of a cylinder, and not that of a cone; which is 
the only form that can suit the purpose of the insect. It must, however, 
be obvious, that if, throughout the whole of this laborious process, one leg 
continued to be exclusively used, the limb would get tired. To obviate 
this inconvenience, nature has taught the little pioneer to adopt an apt 
expedient: one furrow having been completely excavated, another is 
traced in an opposite direction; this brings into play the leg which had been 
previously at rest. It frequently happens that small stones impede the pro- 
gress of its labours; these are all, one by one, placed upon its head, and 


jerked beyond the outer margin of the excavation. But when arrived 


near the bottom, it sometimes encounters a pebble too large to be re- 
moved even by this process, its head not having sufficient breadth and 
strength to bear so bulky and so heavy a substance; while the hole is too 
deep to admit of its being projected over the margin. In this dilemma 
the little engineer is not destitute of resources, A new mode of proceed- 
ing is adopted, suitable to the difficulty which the insect has to overcome. 
By a series of the most ingenious movements, it contrives to lift the pebble 
upon its back, where it is kept in a steady position by means of the seg- 
ments which compose that part. Having thus secured the pebble from 
the chance of falling, the indefatigable labourer resolutely walks, tail for- 
wards, up the slope of the excavation, and deposits its burthen on the out- 
side. When the stone to be removed happens to be round, the insect’s 
task becomes more arduous and difficult : in this emergency, the proceed- 
ings of the little ant-lion cannot fail to excite the deepest sympathy. 
With incredible exertion it lifts the pebble on its back ; it then commences 
its retrograde ascent up the slope of the den; but at every step of its pro- 
gress, the load may be seen to totter to one side or the other; but the expert 
porter elevates the segments of its back in order to restore the balance. 
It sometimes occurs, that, when it has very nearly reached the top of the 
excavation, a false step causes it to stumble: in this unlucky case, all its 
efforts are frustrated, and the stone rolls headlong to the bottom. Mor- 
tified, but not despairing, the unwearied ant-lion returns to the charge ; 
again places the stone on its back, and again ascends the sloping side, 
artfully availing itself of the clfannel which had been formed by the rolling 
stone—the sides of this channel frequently serving to support the load. 
Throughout the whole progress of the work, the insect shows itself a most 
expert engineer. It describes a perfect circle, and traces out a volute, 
without the assistance of a pair of compasses; and gives the slope of earth 
which it hollows, all the solidity of which it is susceptible. 

_ ‘All difficulties having been at length surmounted, the pit is finished ; 
its a conical excavation, rather more than two inches deep, and about 
three inches in diameter at the top, gradually diminishing in its dimensions 
until it becomes no more than a point at the bottom. It is at this narrow 
part of the den, that the ant-lion now takes its station ; and lest its uncouth 
and forbidding appearance should scare away any prey which might hap- 
pen to approach its lurking hole, it conceals its whole body under a layer 
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of sand, except the points of its expanded forceps, which stick out above 
the surface. It seldom happens that much time elapses before some 
vagrant ant, unsuspicious of danger, arrives upon the margin of the den. 
Impelled by some fatal motive, it is prompted to explore the depth below; 
and bitterly is it made to rue its prying intrusion. The treacherous sand 
gives way under its feet; the struggles which it makes to escape serve but 
to accelerate its descent; and it falls headlong into the open forceps of its 
destroyer. The ant, however, sometimes succeeds in arresting its down- 
ward progress half-way, when it uses every effort to scramble up the slop. 
ing side. Furnished with six eyes on each side of the head, the ant-lion 
is sufficiently sharp-sighted to perceive this manoeuvre. Roused by the 
prospect of losing the expected delicacy, it instantly throws off its inac- 
tivity; shovels loads of sand upon its head, and vigorously throws it after 
the retreating victim. The blows which the ant thus receives, from sub- 
stances comparatively of great size, soon bring it down within the grasp of 
the terrible pincers which are extended to receive it. If one shower should 
fail, another soon follows, and lucky indeed must be the insect which can 
effect its escape.’—pp. 229—234. 

The transformation of the ant-lion, one of the most extraordinary 
things in the whole history of insects, we have already mentioned. 
Were we not afraid of extending this article beyond all reasonable 
limits, we might be tempted to go more fully into that interesting 
subject. We should also have amused ourselves with pointing out 
a few errors into which the author of the ‘ History’ has fallen, in 
his account of spiders, who, he thinks, have the power of projecting 
from one tree to another, or from bank to sed of a river, their 
silken threads. The observations made by Mr. Rennie, in the 
‘Insect Architecture,’ upon spiders, are much more satisfactory. 
That intelligent naturalist has placed it, we apprehend, beyond 
doubt, that spiders have no such power, and that when they do 
succeed in extending a silken bridge from one point to another, 
they effect it by means of the current of air in which they are 
placed. They emit the thread, which floats in the direction of the 
current, and from its glutinous nature adheres to anything which 
it touches. The ingenuity of the insect is exercised in finding out 
the current suited to the direction in which he wishes to move. 

Anxious as we are to encourage any works which are calculated 
to render natural history interesting to all classes of readers, we 
feel no disposition to enter into an invidious comparison between 
the two volumes from which we have just derived so much enter- 
tainment. Nevertheless, we cannot but observe that the dlustra- 
tions, or wood-cuts, in Mr. Murray’s book are both too few 
number, and too inferior in point of execution, to give it a chance 
of fair rivalry in this respect with its competitor. The disadvan- 
tage of Mr. Rennie’s volume is, that it is confined to one part of a 
subject. After learning from him the mode in which a bee, an 
ant, ora caterpillar constructs his mansion, we wish to goon, and 
know something of the habits of these insects, and the changes 
which they and others undergo. But we are stopped short in out 
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enquiries, and must content ourselves with that branch of the 
subject which is connected only with their architecture ; we must 
jok into another volume for their transformations, and doubtless 
into another for their economy and management. These divisions 
fritter away the interest whic belongs to the History of Insects, an 
interest which is very well preserved in the volume published by 
Mr. Murray. It cannot fail, however, to be remarked, that ‘ Insect 
Architecture’ is a work evidently written by a man who has ob- 
vrved nature with his own eyes; whereas, the ‘ History’ is the 
production of a mere artist, who has read nature through the 
spectacles of books. 





Ant. VII.—Consolations in Travel, or The Last Days of a Philosopher. 
By Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. late President of the Royal Society. 
8vo. pp. 281. London: John Murray, 1830. 


We feel too melancholy an interest in the posthumous publication 
of one of the most eminently useful philosophers of our time, to exa- 
mine its contents too strictly, according to the laws of ordinary 
criticism. The work before us derives, from the circumstance of 
its being, perhaps, the last contribution from the mind of Sir 
Humphry Davy to the treasures of scientific literature, a sacred 
value in our eyes, such as no abstract merits of its own could 
almost enhance, and certainly such as no imperfections can dimi- 
nish. We estimate the gift, not on account of its intrinsic worth, but 
with reference to the benefactor from whom we received it. The 
voice of the critic is raised in vain when his remonstrance cannot 
be heard, and when the source of correction, for the error which he 
points vut, is extinguished for ever. Had the case been otherwise, 
we might have sported with Sir Humphry on the fantastic design 
of which he has made choice. We might have launched a civil 
tebuke against him for the desultory and disordered manner in 
which even that design is executed, and we might have uttered our 
reclamations in opposition to the merciless pertinacity with which 
he has been resolved to act the metaphysician until our limbs are 
almost stiffened, and our lungs scarcely capable of action in the cold 
and rarefied atmosphere of Sonjectiiral philosophy into which he has 
conducted us. Had he been amenable to the justice of our critical 
code, we should have charged him with an unlawful tendency to 
very grave technical disquisitions, touching geological formations 
and chemical changes, when he proposed to be amusing, or, at 
most, no more than instructive ; we should have besought him to 
forget the laboratory for a season, to cease to be purely scientific, 
0 continue to be, without intermission, the shrewd and enlightened 
server of men and manners, the engaging illustrator possessed of 
‘1 inexhaustible store of curious and digested knowledge, deve- 
*ping the impressions of natural scenery on a mind enthasiasti- 
“ly Tesponsive to its charms, and enriching his descriptions 
2v2 
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with the copious eloquence of a warm fancy, and an elevated and 
glowing benevolence. 

The interest which the public must attach to a literary legac 
bestowed by such a man as Sir Humphry Davy, will be consider. 
ably quickened, when they learn that the present work was written 
under the same circumstances of indisposition as those which 
attended the composition of Salmonia,—now the accredited produc. 
tion of the same pen. It was concluded,—we are informed by Dr, 
Davy, in the few lines of preface with which he introduces this 
volume,—at the very moment of the invasion of the author’s last 
illness ; and who is there, whatever be his tastes, that can peruse, 
without emotion, the production of so estimable a writer, which, in 
its construction, yielded to him, as he himself mournfully says, 
‘ some pleasure and consolation when most other sources of conso- 
lation and pleasure were closed tohim?’ We are sure, then, that 
we shall not be found to err, in the motives which prompt us to 
give to this last emaration of Sir Humphry Davy’s vigorous mind, 
a degree of attention, which its own abstract claims may not be 
sufficient to justify. 

The ‘ Consolations of Travel’ is arranged into six parts or dia- 
logues, these divisions being, to our apprehension, quite superflu- 
ous. As is the case in ‘ Salmonia,’ the narrative and the reasoning 
are carried on by dramatis persone, in number amounting to three 
only, each of whom, in his turn, exhibits a delightful spirit of 
candid inquiry as well as a most heroic promptitude in surrender- 
ing to superior argument. These gentlemen, who were countrymen 
of his own, our author had the pleasure of associating with at 
Rome, and, finally, was authorized to regard them as his most inti- 
mate friends. One of these, Ambrosio, was of the Roman Catholic 
ersuasion, a man of an enlarged and liberal mind, and who, from 
bis exalted and benevolent views, deserved to have been the secre- 
tary of a Ganganelli. The other companion of our author 1s 
entitled Onuphrio, who appears to represent, very faithfully, a 
certain class of well-born and well-bred Englishmen, whose native 
good sense alone prevents them from openly professing that infi- 
delity, which a spirit of free discussion in this country is bat too 
well calculated to engender on a merely formal and exceedingly 
imperfect religious education. The first collision between minds so 
differently constituted as those of Ambrosio and Onuphrio, took 
place amidst the ruins of the Coliseum, whither the party had 
proceeded on an excursion of intellectual pleasure. In contew- 
plating the remains of that exquisite structure, Onuphrio indulges 
in some eulogistic reflections on the energy and perseverance of the 
old Romans, of whom he says, that they formed their plans and 
made their combinations, as if their power, beyond the reach of 
chance, were to endure for eternity. 

‘ Ambrosio took up the discourse of Onuphrio, and said, ‘‘ The aspect 
of this wonderful heap of ruins is so picturesque, that it is impossible 
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regret its decay ; and at this season of the year the colours of the vegeta- 
tion are in harmony with those of the falling ruins, and how perfectly the 
whole landscape is in tone! The remains of the palace of the Cesars and 
of the golden halls of Nero appear in the distance, their gray and tottering 
turrets and their moss-stained arches reposing, as it were, upon the de- 
caying vegetation: and there is nothing that marks the existence of life 
except the few pious devotees, who wander from station to station in the 
arena below, kneeling before the cross, and demonstrating the triumph of a 
religion, which received in this very spot in the early period of its existence 
one of its most severe persecutions, and which, nevertheless, has preserved 
what remains of that building, where attempts were made to stifle it almost 
at its birth ; for, without the influence of Christianity, these majestic ruins 
would have been dispersed or levelled to the dust. Plundered of their lead 
and iron by the barbarians, Goths, and Vandals, and robbed even of their 
stones by Roman princes, the Barberini, they owe what remains of their 
relics to the sanctifying influence of that faith which has preserved for the 
world all that was worth preserving, not merely arts and literature but 
likewise that which constitutes the progressive nature of intellect and the 
institutions which afford to us happiness in this world and hopes of a 
blessed immortality in the next. And, being of the faith of Rome, I may 
say, that the preservation of this pile by the sanctifying effect of a few 
crosses planted round it, is almost a miraculous event. And what a con- 
trast the present application of this building, connected with holy feelings 
and exalted hopes, is to that of the ancient one, when it was used for 
exhibiting to the Roman people the destruction of men by wild beasts, or 
of men, more savage than wild beasts, by each other, to gratify a horrible 
appetite for cruelty, founded upon a still more detestable lust, that of 
universal domination ! And who would have supposed, in the time of ‘Titus, 
that a faith, despised in its insignificant origin, and persecuted from the 
supposed obscurity of its founder and its principles, should have reared a 
dome to the memory of one of its humblest teachers, more glorious than 
was ever framed for Jupiter or Apollo in the ancient world, and have pre- 
served even the ruins of the temples of the pagan deities, and have burst 
forth in splendour and majesty, consecrating truth amidst the shrines of 
error, employing the idols of the Roman superstition for the most holy 
purposes, and rising a bright and constant light amidst the dark and starless 
night which followed the destruction of the Roman empire !” 

‘Onuphrio now resumed the discourse : he said, * | have not the same 
exalted views on the subject which our friend Ambrosio has so eloquently 
expressed. Some little of the perfect state in which these ruins exist may 

ave been owing to causes which he has described ; but these causes have 
only lately begun to operate, and the mischief was done before Christianity 
Was established at Rome. Feeling differently on these subjects, I admire 
this venerable ruin rather as the record of the destruction of the power of 
the greatest people that ever existed, than as a proof of the triumph of 

tistianity ; and T am carried forward in melancholy anticipation, to the 
Period when even the magnificent dome of St. Peter's will be in a similar 
State to that in which the Coliseum now is, and when its ruins may be 
Preserved by the sanctifying influence of some new and unknown faith ; 
when, perhaps, the statue of Jupiter, which at present receives the kiss of 
the devotee, as the image of St. Peter, may be employed for another holy 
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use, as the personification of a future saint or divinity; and when the 
monuments of the papal magnificence shall be mixed with the same dust 
as that which now covers the tombs of the Cesars. Such, I am SOrry to 
say, is the general history of all the works and institutions belonging to 
humanity. They rise, flourish, and then decay and fall ; and the period 
of their decline is generally proportional to that of their elevation. |» 
ancient Thebes or Memphis the peculiar genius of the people has left us 
monuments from which we can judge of their arts, though we cannot 
understand the nature of their superstitions. Of Babylon and of Troy 
the remains are almost extinct; and what we know of these famous cities 
is almost entirely derived from literary records. Ancient Greece and Rome 
we view in the few remains of their monuments ; and the time will arrive 
when modern Rome shall be what ancient Rome now is; and ancient 
Rome and Athens will be what Tyre or Carthage now are, (is) known only 
by coloured dust in the desert, or coloured sand, containing the fragments 
of bricks or glass, washed up by the wave of a stormy sea. I might pursue 
these thoughts still further, and show that the wood of the cross, or the 
bronze of the statue, decay as quickly as if they had not been sanctified; 
and I think I could sh w that their influence is owing to the imagination, 
which, when infinite time is considered, or the course of ages even, is null 
and its effect imperceptible; and similar results occur, whether the faith 
Ke that of Osiris, of Jupiter, of Jehovah, or of Jesus.” 

‘ To this Ambrosio replied, his countenance and the tones of his voice 
expressing some emotion: ‘* I do not think, Onuphrio, that you consider 
this question with your usual sagacity cr acuteness; indeed, I never hear 
you on the subject of religion without pain and without a feeling of regret 
that you have not applied your powerful understanding to a more minute 
and correct examination of the evidences of revealed religion. You would 
then, I think, have seen, in the origin, progress, elevation, decline and 
fall of the empires of antiquity, proofs that they were intended for a de- 
finite end in the scheme of human redemption; you would have found 
prophecies which have been amply verified; and the foundation or the 
ruin of a kingdom, which appears in civil history so great an event, in the 
history of man, in his religious institutions, as comparatively of small mo- 
ment ; you would have found the establishment of the worship of one 
God amongst a despised and contemned people, as the most important 
circumstance in the history of the early world ; you would have found the 
Christian dispensation naturally arising out of the Jewish, and the doc- 
trines of the pagan nations all preparatory to the triumph and final esta- 
blishment of a creed fitted for the most enlightened state of the human 
mind, and equally adapted to every climate and every people.” ’—pp. 4—10. 

His companions, in the course of the day, retire from the 
Coliseum, to keep an unavoidable appointment, and leave our author 
to the solitary enjoyment of the noble ruins. Here, acted upon by 
the scenery around him, and the train of reflections which they 
produced in his mind, he falls into a reverie, his senses become 
powerfully affected, and he feels as if he had entered upon a new 
state of existence. The sounds of sweet music fall with charming 
effect upon his ears, and at their discontinuation the voice of a 
genius is distinctly heard. The first dialogue is from this circum 
stance distinguished by the title of the ‘ Vision.’ The Genius, 
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after an appropriate address, exhibits to the astonished view of the 
dreamer actual representations of human life through its successive 
stages, from the rudest infancy of man to the most refined state of 
civilization.* ‘The eras of these moral changes are marked with a 
bold and powerful hand. The followin reflections, imputed to the 
Genius, are not less true and striking than they are original and 
vel. 
me Monarchs change their plans, governments their objects, a fleet or an 
army effect their purpose and then pass away ; but a piece of steel touched 
by the magnet, preserves its character for ever, and secures to man the 
dominion of the trackless ocean. A new period of society may send armies 
from the shores of the Baltic to those of the Euxine, and the empire of 
the followers of Mahomet may be broken in pieces by a northern people, 
and the dominion of the Britons in Asia may share the fate of that of 
Tamerlane or Zengiskhan ; but the steam-boat which ascends the Delaware 
or the St. Laurence will be continued to be used, and will carry the civi- 
lization of an improved people into the deserts of North America and into 
the wilds of Canada, In the common history of the world, as compiled by 
authors in general, almost all the great changes of nations are confounded 
with changes in their dynasties, and events are usually referred either to 
sovereigns, chiefs, heroes, or their armies, which do, in fact, originate 
from entirely different causes, either of an intellectual or moral nature. 
Governments depend far more than is generally supposed upon the opinion 
of the people and the spirit of the age and nation. It sometimes happens 
that a gigantic mind possesses supreme power and rises superior to the age 
in which he is born, such was Alfred in England and Peter in Russia; 
but such instances are very rare ; and, in general, it is neither amongst so- 
vereigns nor the higher classes of society, that the great improvers or 
benefactors of mankind are to be found. The works of the most illus- 
rious names were little valued at the times when they were produced, and 
their authors either despised or neglected; and great, indeed, must have 
been the pure and abstract pleasure resulting from the exertion of intel- 
lectual superiority and the discovery of truth and the bestowing benefits 
and blessings upon society, which induced men to sacrifice all their com- 
mon enjoyments and all their privileges as citizens, to these exertions. 
Anaxagoras, Archimedes, Roger Bacon, Gallileo Gallilei, in their deaths 
or their imprisonments, offer instances of this kind, and nothing can be 
more striking than what appears to have been the ingratitude of men 
lowards their greatest benefactors; but hereafter, when you understand 
more of the scheme of the universe, you will see the cause and the effect 
of this, and you will find the whole system governed by principles of im- 
mutable justice. I have said that in the progress of society, all great and 
real improvements are perpetuated ; the same corn which, four thousand 
years ago, was raised from an improved grass by an inventor worshipped for 
two thousand years in the ancient world under the name of Ceres, still 
forms the principal food of mankind; and the potatoe, perhaps the greatest 
benefit that the old has derived from the new world, is spreading over 
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* The idea was no doubt suggested by the pictorial representations in 
€ interior of the house of the Society of Arts—the ambitious but ill 
requited work of the unfortunate Barry.—E. M. R. 
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Europe, and will continue to nourish an extensive population when the 
name of the race by whom it was first cultivated in South America is for- 
otten. 

g «+ T will now call your attention to some remarkable laws belonging to 
the history of society, and from the consideration of which yon will be 
able gradually to develope the higher and more exalted principles of being. 
There appears nothing more accidental than the sex of an infant, yet take 
any great city or any province, and you will find that the relations of 
males and females are unalterable. Again, a part of the pure air of the 
atmosphere is continually consumed in combustion and respiration ; living 
vegetables emit this principle during their growth; nothing appears more 
accidental than the proportion of vegetable to animal life on the surface of 
the earth, yet they are perfectly equivalent, and the balance of the sexes, 
like the constitution of the atmosphere, depends upon the principles of an 
unerring intelligence.” ’—pp. 34—37. 


The second dialogue is composed of discussions on the ‘ Vision,’ 
and as the philosophy of dreams naturally ere itself during the 
debate, Sir Humphry Davy, under the character of Philalethes, 


relates the following as a genuine occurrence :— 


‘Almost a quarter of a century ago, as you know, I contracted that 
terrible form of typhus fever known by the name of jail fever, 1 may say, 
not from any imprudence of my own, but whilst engaged in putting in 
execution a plan for ventilating one of the great prisons of the metropolis. 
My illness was severe and dangerous ; as long as the fever continued, my 
dreams or deliriums were most painful and oppressive; but when the 


weakness consequent to exhaustion came on, and when the probability of 
death seemed to my physicians greater than that of life, there was an ex- 
tire change in all my ideal combinations. I remained in an apparently 
senseless or lethargic state, but in fact my mind was peculiarly active; 
there was always before me the form of a beautiful woman, with whom | 
was engaged in the most interesting and intellectual conversation. 

‘Ams.—The figure of a lady with whom you were in love. 

‘ Putt.—No such thing; I was passionately in love at the time, but the 
object of my admiration was a lady with black hair, dark eyes, and pale 
complexion ; this spirit of my vision, on the contrary, had brown hair, blue 
eyes, and a bright rosy complexion, and was, as far as I can recollect, un- 
like any of the amatory forms which in early youth had so often haunted 
my imagination. Her figure, for many days, was so distinct in my mind 
as to form almost a visual image: as I gained strength, the visits of my 
good angel, for so | called it, became less frequent, and when I was restored 
to health they were altogether discontinued. 

‘Onv.—TI see nothing very strange in this, a mere re-action of the mind 
after severe pain, and, to a young man of twenty-five, there are few more 
pleasurable images than that of a beautiful maiden with blue eyes, bloom- 
ing cheeks, and long nut-brown hair. alte 

‘Puit.- Butall my feelings and all my conversations with this visionary 
maiden were of an intellectual and refined nature. 

‘Onvu.—Yes, I suppose, as long as you were ill. Aye 

‘Prit.—I will not allow you to treat me with ridicule on this point, til 
you have heard the second part of my tale. Ten years after I had recovered 
from the fever, and when I had almost lost the recollection of the vision, 
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4 was recalled to my memory by a very blooming and graceful maiden 
fourteen or fifteen years old, that I accidentally met during my travels in 
iiivria; but | cannot say that the impression made upon my mind by this 
jomale was very strong. Now comes the extraordinary part of the narra- 
tive; ten years after, twenty years after my first illness, at a time when 
| was exceedingly weak from a severe and dangerous malady, which for 
many wecks threatened my life, and when my mind was almost in a des- 
ponding state, being in a course of travels ordered by my medical advisers, 
| again met the person who was the representative of my visionary female ; 
and to her kindness and care, I believe I owe what remains to me of ex- 
istence. My despondency gradually disappeared, and though my health 
still continued weak, life began to possess charms for me which I had 
thought were for ever gone; and I could not help identifying the living 
aogel with the vision which appeared as my guardian genius during the 
illness of my youth.’—pp. 69—72. 


The origin of man, and the consistency of the Scriptural ac- 
counts of his primitive state, with historical facts and natural infe- 
rences, form a theme for a very instructive theological conversation ; 
the companions then pass to the consideration of the Jewish theo- 
cracy, and the first establishment of Christianity. 

From the misty atmosphere of religious philosophy, we are led, 
inthe third Dialogue, to the welcome scenes of natural beauty, 
and we gladly quote the eloquent description of an excursion from 
ee to the architectural remains which confer upon Peestum an 
undying interest. 


‘It was on the 16th of May 18—that we left Naples at three in the 
morning, for the purpose of visiting the remains of the temples of Pstum, 
and having provided relays of horses we found ourselves at about half.past 
one o'clock descending the hill of Eboli towards the plain which contains 
these stupendous monuments of antiquity. Were my existence to be pro- 
longed through ten centuries, I think I could never forget the pleasure I 
received on that delicious spot. We alighted from our carriage to take 
some refreshment, and we reposed upon the herbage under the shade of a 
magnificent pine, contemplating the view around and below us. On the 
right, were the green hills covered with trees stretching towards Salerno : 
beyond them were the marble cliffs, which form the southern extremity of 
the Bay of Sorento; immediately below our feet was a rich and cultivated 
country filled with vineyards and abounding in villas, in the gardens of 
which were seen the olive and the cypress tree connected, as if to memorialise 
how near to each other are life and death, joy and sorrow; the distant 
mountains stretching beyond the plain of Peestum were in the full luxuriance 
of vernal vegetation; and in the extreme distance, as if in the midst of a 
desert, we saw the white temples glittering in the sunshine. The blue 
Tyrthene sea filled up the outline of this scene, which though so beautiful, 
"as not calm ; there was a heavy breeze which blew full from the south- 
West, it was literally a zephyr, and its freshness and strength in the middle 
of the day were peculiarly balmy and delightful, it seemed a breath stolen 
by the spring from the summer. I never saw a deeper, brighter azure than 
that of the waves which rolled towards the shore, and which was rendered 
more striking by the pure whiteness of their foam, The agitation of nature 
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seemed to be one of breathing and awakening life; the noise made by the 
waving of the branches of the pine above our heads, and by the rattling of 
its cones, was overpowered by the music of a multitude of birds whic, 
sting every where in the trees that surrounded us, and the cooing of the 
turtle-doves was heard even more distinctly than the murmuring of the 
waves or the whistling of the winds, so that in the strife of nature the voice 
of love was predominant. With our hearts touched by this extraordinary 
scene, we Ronnie to the ruins, and having taken at a farm-house a 
person who acted as guide or cicerone, we began to examine those wonderfu! 
remains which have outlived even the name of the people by whom they were 
raised, and which continue almost perfect, whilst a Roman and a Saracen 
city, since raised, have been destroyed. We had been walking for half an 
hour round the temples in the sunshine, when our guide represented to 
us the danger that there was of suffering from the effects of malaria, for 
which, as is well known, this place is notorious, and advised us to retire into 
the interior of the temple of Neptune. We followed his advice, and my 
companions began to employ themselves in measuring the circumference 
of one of the Doric columns, when they suddenly called my attention to a 
stranger who was sitting on acamp stool behind it.’ —pp. 109—112. 


The stranger, who confers upon this Dialogue the title of the 
‘Unknown,’ proves to be a man of profound science, and seems to 
us, we confess, to be meant as the more faithful representative of 
Sir H. Davy himself, notwithstanding that the author appears to 
have disposed of his own identity already in the character of Phi- 
lalethes. In the Unknown, the three companions find a most 
interesting and satisfactory guide, from whom they learn many 
curious facts, and hear several ingenious theories respecting the 
materials which formed the Cyclopian walls and temple of Pestum. 
The wonderful durability of the masses of travertine, which com- 
pose these walls, is too striking a subject for curiosity to be passed 
by, and the origin of this substance is the subject of much scien- 
tific conversation. The Unknown conducts the visitors to a neigh- 
bouring pool, or lake, that contained a quarry, out of which, he is 
of opinion, the travertine had been excavated ; the slow process of 
its formation is thus described :-— 

‘There was,’ says our author, ‘ something peculiarly melancholy in the 
character of this water; all the herbs around it were grey, as if encrusted 
with marble; a few buffaloes were slaking their thirst in it, which rao 
wildly away on our approach, and appeared to retire into a rocky excava- 
tion, or quarry, at the end of the lake; there were a number of birds, 
which, on examination, I found were sea-swallows, flitting on the surface, 
and busily employed with the libella, or dragon-fly, in destroying the 
myriads of gnats which rose from the bottom, and were beginning to be 
very troublesome, by their bites, to us. ‘‘ There,” said the stranger, “'s 
what I believe to be, the source of those large and durable stones, which 
you see in the plain before you. This water rapidly deposits calcareous 
matter, and even if you throw a stick into it, a few hours is sufficient (0 
give it a coating of this substance. Whichever way you turn your eye 
you see masses of this recently produced marble, the corsequence of the 
overflowing of the lake during the winter floods, and in that large excavation, 
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where you saw the buffaloes disappear, pe may observe that immense 
masses have been removed, as if by the hand of art, and in remote times ;-— 
the marble that remains in the quarry is of the same texture and character 
as that which you see in the ruins of Pwestum, and | think, it is scarcely 

ssible to doubt, that the builders of those extraordinary structures de- 
rived a part of their materials from this spot.” Ambrosio gave his assent 
to this opinion of the stranger; and I took the liberty of asking him as 
to the quantity of calcareous matter contained in solution in the lake, 
saying, that it appeared to me, for so rapid and considerable an effect of 
deposition, there must be an unusual quantity of solid matter dissolved by 
the water, or some peculiar circumstance of solution. The stranger replied : 
«This water is like many, I may say, most of the sources which rise at the 
foot of the Appennines; it holds carbonic acid in solution which has dis- 
solved a portion of the calcareous matter of the rock through which it has 
passed ;—this carbonic acid is dissipated in the atmosphere, and the 
marble, slowly thrown down, assumes a crystalline form, and produces 
coherent stones. The lake before us is not particularly rich in the quantity 
of calcareous matter that it contains, for, as I have found by experience, a 
pint of it does not afford more than five or six grains; but the quantity of 
fluid, and the length of time are sufficient to account for the immense 
quantities of tufa and rock which, in the course of ages, have accumulated 
in this situation.” ’—pp. 118 —120. 


The Stranger is next induced to furnish the details of a theory, 
which he had constructed for himself, relating to the primitive 
changes in the physical state of the globe. This theory is very 
clearly developed ; and it appears to have been the author’s aim to 
render it perfectly harmonious with the truths of revealed religion. 
The error of the Plutonic system seems, to us, to be irresistibly 
established, with reference to the formation of the secondary 
rocks. Instead, however, of following the Unknown through the 
labyrinths of a discussion, which can be duly valued by the profi- 
cient geologist alone, we will rather listen to the story of a portion 
of his life, as a passage of infinitely more general interest, though 
not of such solid importance. 


‘Tuz Strancer.—I was educated in the ritual of the Church of 
England ; 1 belong to the Church of Christ; the rosary which you see 
suspended round my neck, is a memorial of sympathy and respect for an 
illustrious man. I will, if you will allow me, give you the history of it, 
‘hich, I think, from the circumstances with which it is connected, you 
will not find devoid of interest. I was passing through France, in the 
reign of Napoleon, by the peculiar privilege granted to a sgavan, on my 
road into Italy. I had just returned from the Holy Land, and had in my 
possession two or three of the rosaries which are sold to pilgrims at Jeru- 
salem as having been suspended in the Holy Sepulchre. Pius VII. was 
then in imprisonment at Fontainbleau. By a special favour, on the plea 
of my return from the Holy Land, I obtained permission to see this vener- 
able and illustrious pontiff. I carried with me one of my rosaries. He 
receed me with great kindness ; I tendered my services to execute any 
Commissions, not political ones, he might think fit to entrust me with in Italy, 
‘nforming him that I was an Englishman ; he expressed his thanks, but 
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declined troubling me. I told him I was just returned from the Holy 
Land, and, bowing with great humility, offered to him my rosary from the 
Holy Sepulchre ; he received it with a smile, touched it with his lips, gave 
his benediction over it, and returned it into my hands, supposing, of course 
that | was a Roman Catholic. I had meant to present it to his Holiness 
but the blessing he had betowed upon it, and the touch of his lips, made 
it a precious relic to me, and I restored it to my neck, round which: it has 
ever since been susperded. He asked me some unimportant questions 
respecting the state of the Christians at Jerusalem; and ona sudden, 
turned the subject, much to my surprise, to the destruction of the French 
in Russia, and in an exceedingly low tone of voice, as if afraid of being 
overheard, he said, “‘ The nefas has long been triumphant over the fas, 
but I do not doubt that the balance of things is even now restoring, that 
God will vindicate his Church, clear his polluted altars, and establish 
society upon its permanent basis of justice and faith ; we shall meet again, 
adieu!” and he gave me his paternal blessing. It was eighteen months 
after this interview, that | went out with almost the whole population of 
Rome, to receive and welcome the triumphal entry of this illustrious 
Father of the Church into his capital. He was borne on the shoulders of 
the most distinguished artists, headed by Canova; and never shall I forget 
the enthusiasm with which he was received,—it is impossible to describe 
the shouts of triumph and of rapture sent up to heaven by every voice. 
And when he gave his benediction to the people, there was an universal 
prostration, a sobbing, and marks of emotions of joy, almost like the burst- 
ing of the heart; I heard, every where around me, cries of the “ Holy 
Father, the most Holy Father, his restoration is the work of God ;” I saw 
tears streaming from the eyes of almost all the women about me; many 
of them were sobbing hysterically, and old men were weeping, as if they 
had been children. I pressed my rosary to my breast on this occasion, 
and repeatedly touched with my lips that part of it which had received the 
kiss of the most venerable Pontiff. I preserve it with a kind of hallowed 
feeling, as the memorial of a man, whose sanctity, firmness, meekness, 
and benevolence are an honour to his Church and to human nature; and 
it has not only been useful to me, by its influence upon my own mind, 
but it has enabled me to give pleasure to others, and has, I believe, been 
sometimes beneficial in insuring my personal safety. I have often gratified 
the peasants of Apulia and Calabria by presenting them to kiss a rosary 
from the Holy Sepulchre, which had been hallowed by the touch of the 
lips and benediction of the Pope; and, it has been even respected by, and 
procured me a safe passage through a party of brigands who once stopped 
me in the passes of the Appennines. 
‘Onvu.—The use you have made of this relic puts me in mind of 
device of a very ingenious geological philosopher now living. He was on 
Etna, and busily employed in making a collection of the lavas formed 
from the igneous currents of that mountain; the peasants were often 
troublesome to him, suspecting that he was searching for treasures. It 
occurred to him, to make the following speech to them :-—* I have been a 
great sinner in my youth, and, as a penance, | have made a vow to carry 
away with me pieces of every kind of stone found upon the mountall, 
permit me quietly to perform my pious duty, that I may receive absolution 
for my sins.” The speech produced the desired effect; the peasants 
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shouted, “ The holy man, the saint!” and gave him every assistance in 
their power, to enable him to carry off his burthen, and he made his 
ample collections with the utmost security, and in the most agreeable 
arc >; STRANGER.—I do not approve of pious frauds, even for philo- 
sophical purposes ; my rosary excited in others the same kind of feeling 
hich it excited in my own bosom, and which 1 hold to be perfectly justi- 
gable, and of which I shall never be ashamed. 

Aup.—You must have travelled in Italy in very dangerous times; have 
you always been secure ¢ 
‘ Tue SrranGeR.—Always ; I have owed my security partly, as I have 
said, to my rosary, but more to my dress and my acquaintance with the 
dialect of the natives; I have always carried with me a peasant asa guide, 
who has been entrusted with the small sums of money I wanted for my 
immediate purposes, and my baggage has been little more than a cynic 
philosopher would have carried with him; and when | have beeu unable 
to walk, | have trusted myself to the conduct of a vetturino, a native of 
the province, with his single mule and caratella.’—pp. 160—165. 

Shortly after this memorable meeting with the scientific 
Stranger, our author is forced, by a domestic calamity, to return 
to England, where, however, he delays as short a time as possible, 
for he is too much attached to the charming climates and soothing 
scenery of the Continent, to relinquish them for any protracted 
interval. He confesses, too, that the recollections of the Unknown 
haunted him night and day, and the idea of again seeing him was 
associated in our author’s mind with the most pleasurable sensa- 
tions. He soon departed from England, and, accompanied by one 
who had been an early friend and medical adviser, to whom he 
gives the name of Eubathes, he directed his course to the Alpine 
country of Austria. Proceeding by Lintz on the Danube, and, 
following the course of the Traun, to Gmiinden on the Traun See, 
they stopped there fora short time. This visit proved very nearly 
fatal to our author, in consequence of an accident, which he thus 
graphically describes :— 

‘The fall of the Traun, about ten miles below Gmiinden, waa one of 
our favourite haunts. It is a cataract, which when the river is full, may 
be almost compared to that of Schaffhausen for magnitude, and possesses 
the same peculiar characters of grandeur in the precipitous rush of its 
awful and overpowering waters, and of beauty, in the tints of its streams 
and foam, and in the forms of the rocks over which it falls, and the cliffs 
and woods by which it is overhung. In this spot an accident, which had 
nearly been fatal to me, occasioned the renewal of my acquaintance in an 
extraordinary manner with the mysterious unknown stranger. Eubathes, 
“uo was very fond of fly-fishing, was amusing himself by catching gray- 
lings for our dinner in the stream above the fall. 1 took one of the boats, 
which are used for descending the canal or lock artificially cut in the rock 
by the side of the fall, on which salt and wood are usually transported 
from Upper Austria to the Danube; and I desired two of the peasants to 
assist ny servant in permitting the boat to descend by a rope to the level 
of the river below. My intention was to amuse myself by this rapid spe- 
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cies of locomotion along the descending sluice. For some moments thy 
boat glided gently along the smooth current, and I enjoyed the beauty of 
the moving scene around me, and had my eye fixed upon the bright rain- 
bow seen upon the spray of the cataract above my head; when | was gud. 
denly roused by a shout of alarm from my servant, and looking round | 
saw that the piece of wood, to which the rope had been attached, had 
given way, and the boat was floating down the river at the mercy of the 
stream. I was not at first alarmed, for I saw that my assistants were pro- 
curing long poles, with which it appeared easy to arrest the boat before it 
entered the rapidly descending water of the sluice, and I called out to 
them to use their united force to reach the longest pole across the water. 
that I might be able to catch the end of it in my hand. And at this mo. 
ment I felt perfect security; but a breeze of wind suddenly came down 
the valley, and blew from the nearest bank, the boat was turned by it out 
of the side current, and thrown nearer to the middle of the river, and | 
soon saw that I was likely to be precipitated over the cataract. My ser- 
vant and the boatmen rushed into the water, but it was too deep to enable 
them to reach the boat; I was soon in the white water of the descending 
stream, and my danger was inevitable. I had presence of mind enough 
to consider, whether my chance of safety would be greater by throwing 
myself out of the boat, or by remaining in it, and I preferred the latter 
expedient. I looked from the rainbow upon the bright sun above my 
head, as if taking leave for ever of that glorious luminary; I raised one 
pious aspiration to the divine source of light and life; I was immediately 
stunned by the thunder of the fall, and my eyes were closed in darkness, 
How long I remained insensible I know not. My first recollections after 
this accident were of a bright light shining above me, of warmth and 
pressure in different parts of my body, and of the noise of the rushing ca- 
taract sounding in my ears. I seemed awakened by the light froma 
sound sleep, and endeavoured to recal my scattered thoughts, but in vain ; 
I soon fell again into slumber. From this second sleep, | was awakened 
by a voice which seemed not altogether unknown to me, and looking up- 
wards, I saw the bright eye and noble countenance of the Unknown 
Stranger, whom I had met at Peestum. I faintly articulated, “ 1 am in 
another world.” ‘ No,” said the stranger, ‘‘ you are safe in this; you are 
a little bruised by your fall, but you will soon be well; be tranquil and 
compose yourself. Your friend is here, and you will want no other assist- 
ance than he can easily give you.” He then took one of my hands, and | 
recognised the same strong and warm pressure which I had felt from his 
parting salute at Peestum. Eubathes, whom I now saw with an expression 
of joy and of warmth unusual to him, gave a hearty shake to the other 
hand, and they both said, ‘“* You must repose a few hours longer.” After 
a sound sleep till the evening, I was able to take some refreshment, and 
found little inconvenience from the accident, except some bruises on the 
lower part of the body, and a slight swimming in the head. The next day, 
I was able to return to Gmiinden, where I learnt from the Unknown, the 
history of my escape, which seemed alinost miraculous to me. He said, 
that he was often in the habit of combining pursuits of natural history, 
with the amusements derived from rural sports, and was fishing, the day 
that my accident happened, below the fall of the Traun, for that peculiar 
species of the large salmo of the Danube, which, fortunatcly for me, 's 
only to be caught by very strong tackle. He saw, to his very great ast 
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vishment and alarm, the boat and ay body precipitated by the fall ; and 
was so fortunate as to entangle his hooks in a part of my dress, when I 
had been scarcely more than a minute under water, and by the assistance 
of his servant, who was armed with the gaff or curved hook for landing 
lurve fish, 1 was safely conveyed to the shore, undressed, put into a warm 
bed, and by the modes of restoring suspended animation, which were 
‘,miliar to bim, I soon recovered my sensibility and consciousness.’— 
1p. 176—181. 


The Unknown and his patient, now having become connected 
by new ties, perform various excursions to the adjacent country, 
always in search of materials for adding to the stock of natural 
history. Their visit to the grotto of the Maddalena at Adelsberg, 
where that extraordinary animal, the Proteus, (the title of the 
fourth Dialogue) is found, gives rise to a very interesting disserta- 
tion on its habits and peculiarities ; its mode of respiration, how- 
ever, and the changes which its breathing produces on water, seem 
to be subjects of very great curiosity. From this, the transition to 
the principles of general respiration is easy and natural, and thence 
we are led to the consideration of the origin of animal heat, one of 
the opprobria of physiology ; nothing almost is certainly known 
concerning it. The question is treated by our author, with pro- 
found philosophy, which, when compared with the flippant and 
unsatisfactory essays of most modern physiologists on the subject, 
is worthy of the greatest admiration. 


‘The powers of the organic system depend upon a continued state of 
change; the waste of the body produced in muscular action, perspiration, 
and various secretions, is made up for by the constant supply of nutritive 
matter to the blood by the absorbents, and by the action of the heart the 
blood is preserved in perpetual motion through every part of the body. In 
the lungs, or bronchia, the venous blood is exposed to the influence of air, 
and undergoes a remarkable change, being converted into arterial blood, 
The obvious chemical alteration of the air is sufficiently simple in this 
process; a certain quantity of carbon only is added to it, and it receives 
an addition of heat or vapour; the volumes of elastic fluid inspired and 
expired (making allowance for change of temperature) are the same, and if 
ponderable agents only were to be regarded, it would appear as if the only 
use of respiration were to free the blood from a certain quantity of car- 
bonaceous matter. But it is probable that this is only a secondary object, 
and that the change produced by respiration upon the blood is of a much 
more important kind. Oxygen, in its elastic state, has properties which 
are very characteristic ; it gives out light by compression, which is not 
certainly known to be the case with any other elastic fluid except those with 
which oxygen has entered without undergoing combustion ; and from the 
fie it produces in certain processes, and from the manner in which it is 
“parated by positive electricity in the gaseous state from its combinations, 
itis not easy to avoid the supposition, that it contains, besides its pon- 
derable elements, some very subtile matter which is capable of assumin 
the form of heat and light. My idea is, that the common air aeanead 
“ulers into the venous blood entire, in astate of dissolution, carrying with, 
"Us subtile or ethereal part, which in ordinary cases of chemical change 
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is given off; that it expels from the blood carbonic acid gas and azote: 
and that, in the course of the circulation, its ethereal parts and its ponder. 
able part undergo changes which belong to laws that cannot be considerey 
as chemical,—the ethereal part probably producing animal heat and othe; 
effects, and the ponderable part contributing to form carbonic acid and 
other products. ‘The arterial blood is necessary to all the functions of jife 
and it is no less connected with the irritability of the muscles and the sep. 
sibility of the nerves than with the performance of all the secretions,’— 
pp. 194—197. 


It is easy to see that the author is of opinion, that in the air 
which is continually absorbed through the medium of the lungs, a 
subtile matter is received, which is immediately connected with the 
functions of life. Certainly, throughout nature, air, in whatever 
manner conveyed, seems to be indispensable to the support of life. 
The instant animation commences, the communication of air js 
begun. Air is conveyed from the blood of the mother, through 
the placenta, in the mammalia; and to meet the peculiar process 
of re-production in oviparous reptiles or fishes, a system is con- 
structed for causing air to have access to the receptacles, where the 
eggs are deposited. The proof of the aa of air in such 
cases is, that without air no incubation can be effectual. The in- 
stinct of fishes, as connected with this general law, seems very 
surprising. They willnot lay their eggs in water, which holds but 
a small portion of air, because they seem to be apprised that great 
danger exists for the security of their offspring. The expedient 
which, from their instinct, they employ, in these untoward circum- 
stances, is precisely that which the profoundest science would 
point out. Those fishes that keep in deep and still waters, take 
care to place their eggs upon the leaves of aquatic vegetables ; and 
ir because those plants, acted on by the sun, keep the water 
sufficiently saturated with air, and thus the spawn is unfailingly 
animated into existence. The salmon, as well as other fishes of 
the same genus, is seen, at certain seasons of the year, to retire 
from the mouth of a river, and ascend, as nearly as possible, to its 
source. This fish will encounter all manner of difficulties, such as 
leaping up cataracts and wiers, in order to attain its destination. 
Why Ries it take all this trouble? Because it is only near the 
source of the stream, oftentimes, that the water is duly combined 
with air; and it is not until the fish is satisfied that there is su!- 


ficient air in the place where it is about to spawn, that it will ulti- 
mately deposit its eggs. 
Some of the physiologists of our time, and one in particular, 
who now fills a chair in a distinguished school of anatomy !n this 
metropolis, have insinuated, but not actually inculcated, some- 
thing like this doctrine,—that, by some unknown principle ol 
arrangement, by organization, particles of matter, which, in their 
Separate state, were entirely insensate, become endowed with set- 


sibility, life, and intelligence. The advocates of Materialism have 
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ysually relied on what they consider the intimate correspondence 
between the body and the mind. They are both weak in infancy ; 
they are both strongest in mature ages as the body decays in ad- 
vanced life, the mind declines with it. The Materialists, there- 
fore, believe that the strength of the mind, or its weakness, depends 
on the more perfect, or the imperfect, state of the organization of 
the body. Aspoonful of blood effused upon the brain, and allowed 
to coagulate upon it, would effectually destroy the mind of a 
Newton. Then, the material pulse being stopped, the mind no 
longer exists. Such are the grounds on which are built the 
sophisms of some modern physislogists. Thé answer, not less 
ingenious than completely triumphant, is furnished by this truly 
Christian philosopher :— 

‘These arguments have weight in appearance, but not in reality; they 
prove that a certain perfection of the machinery of the body is essential 
to the exercise of the powers of the mind,—but, they do not prove that the 
machine is the mind. Without the eye there can be no sensations of 
vision, and without the brain there could be no recollected visible ideas ; 
but neither the optic nerve nor the brain can be considered as the per- 
cipient principle, they are but the instruments of a power which has 
nothing in common with them. What may be said of the nervous system, 
may be applied to a different part of the frame; stop the motion of the 
heart, and sensibility and life cease, yet the living principle is not in the 
heart nor in the arterial blood which it sends to every part of the system. 
A savage who saw the operation of a number of power-looms weaving 
stockings cease at once on the stopping of the motion of a wheel, might 
well imagine that the motive force was in the wheel; he could not divine 
that it more immediately depended upon the steam, and ultimately upon 
a fire below a concealed boiler. The philosopher sees the fire which is 
the cause of the motion of this complicated machinery, so unintelligible 
to the savage ; but both are equally ignorant of the divine fire which is 
the cause of the mechanism of organized structures. Profoundly ignorant 
on this subject, all that we can do is to give a history of our own minds. 
The external world or matter is to us in fact nothing but a heap or 
cluster of sensations, and in looking back to the memory of our own 
being, we find one principle which may be called the monad, or self, con- 
tantly present, intimately associated with a particular class of sensations, 
which we call our own body or organs. These organs are connected 
with other sensations, and move as it were with them in circles of exist- 
ence, quitting for a time some trains of sensation to return to others, but 
the monad is always present; we can fix no beginning to its operations, 
‘ecan place no limit to them. We sometimes, in sleep, lose the begin- 
ning and end of a dream, and recollect the middle of it, and one dream 
‘8 nO connexion with another, and yet we are conscious of an infinite 
variety of dreams, and there is a strong analogy for believing in an infinity 
oF past existences, which must have had connexion; and human life may 

regarded as a type of infinite and immortal life, and its succession 
ol sleep and dreams as a type of the changes of death and birth to which 
‘fom its nature it is liable. That the ideas belonging to the mind were 
originally gained from those classes of sensations called organs, it is im- 
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possible to deny, as it is impossible to deny that mathematical truths 
depend upon the signs which express them; but these signs are po 
themselves the truths, nor are the organs the mind. The whole histo 
of intellect is a history of change according to a certain law; and we 
retain the memory only of those changes which may be useful to ys.— 
the child forgets what happened to it in the womb; the recollections of 
the infant likewise before two years are soon lost ; yet, many of the habits 
acquired in that age are retained through life. The sentient principle 
gains thoughts by material instruments; and, its sensations change as 
those instruments change; and, in old age, the mind, as it were, falls 
asleep to awake to a new existence. With its present organization, the 
intellect of man is naturally limited and imperfect ; but this depends upon 
its material machinery; and in a higher organized form, it may be imagined 
to possess infinitely higher powers. Were man to be immortal with his 
present corporeal frame, this immortality would only belong to the ma- 
chinery; and with respect to acquisitions of mind, he would virtually die 
every two or three hundred years,—that is to say, a certain quantity of 
ideas only could be remembered, and the supposed immortal being would 
be, with respect to what had happened a thousand years ago, as the adult 
now is with respect to what happened in the first year of his life. To 
attempt to reason upon the manner in which the organs are connected 
with sensation would be useless; the nerves and brain have some imme- 
diate relation to these vital functions, but how they act it is impossible to 
say. From the rapidity and infinite variety of the phenomena of per- 
ception, it seems extremely probable that there must be in the brain and 
nerves matter of a nature far more subtile and refined than any thing dis- 
covered in them by observation and experiment, and that the immediate 
connexion between the sentient principle and the body may be established 
by kinds of ethereal matter, which can never be evident to the senses, and 
which may bear the same relations to heat, light, and electricity that these 
refined forms or modes of existence of matter bear to the gases, Motion 
is most easily produced by the lighter species of matter; and yet impon- 
derable agents, such as electricity, possess force sufficient to overturn the 
weightiest structures. Nothing can be further from my meaning than to 
attempt any definition on this subject, nor would I ever embrace or give 
authority to that idea of Newton, who supposes that the immediate cause 
of sensation may be in undulations of an ethereal medium. It does not, 
however, appear improbable to me, that some of the more refined ma- 
chinery of thonght may adhere, even in auother state, to the sentient 
principle; for, though the organs of gross sensation, the nerves and brain, 
are destroyed by death, yet something of the more ethereal nature, 
which I have supposed, may be less destructible. And, I sometimes 
imagine, that many of those powers, which have been called instinctive, 
belong to the more refined clothing of the spirit ; conscience, indeed, 
seems to have some undefined source, and may bear relation to a formet 
state of being.’—pp. 210—215. 


In the fifth dialogue, we have a pleasing and very convincing 
argument in favour of the art of Chemistry, and some highly i- 
teresting, and, we trust, they will prove extensively useful, obser 
vations on the nature of the character which every person, seeking 
eminence in that branch of knowledge, ought to endeavour \ 
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vttain. As to its practice, we have Sir H. Davy’s authority for 
supposing, that it 1s not very difficult or very expensive ; and that 
to be an exceedingly agreeable chemist, a young gentleman is 
not required to tax his time, bis leisure, or his purse, very oppres- 
sively -— 

‘The apparatus essential to the modern chemical philosopher is much 
iss bulky and expensive than that used by the ancients. An air-pump, 
an electrical machine, a voltaic battery (all of which may be upon a small 
sale), a blow-pipe apparatus, a bellows and forge, a anmeuslaD aad water 
ras apparatus, cups and basins of platinum and glass, and the common 
re-agents of chemistry, are what are required. All the implements abso- 
lutely necessary may be carried in a small trunk; and some of the best 
and most refined researches of modern chemists have been made by means 
of an apparatus which might with ease be contained in a small travelling 
carriage, and the expense of which is onlya few pounds. The facility 
with which chemical inquiries are carried on, and the simplicity of the 
apparatus, offer additional reasons, to those I have already given, for the 
pursuit of this science. It is not injurious to the health; the modern 
chemist is not like the ancient one, who passed the greater part of his time 
exposed to the heat and smoke of a furnace, and the unwholesome vapours 
of acids and alkalies, and other menstrua, of which, for a single experi- 
ment, he consumed several pounds. His processes may be carried on in 
the drawing-room, and some of them are no less beautiful in appearance 
than satisfactory in their results. It was said, by an author belonging to 
the last century, of alchemy, “ that its beginning was deceit, its progress 
labour, and its end beggary.” It may be said of modern chemistry, that 
its beginning is pleasure, its progress knowledge, and its objects truth and 
utility. —pp. 250, 251. 

The spirit of curious speculation leads our author into a sixth 
dialogue (called Pola, because it treats of that interesting place) 
with which the work closes. Though full of curious information, 
and abounding in just and philosophic views, it yet offers nothing 
which would justify us in farther prolonging this article. 

[t may be superfluous in us to say, that we have been greatly 
delighted with this work. Not that we do not think its gravity and 
metaphysics greatly misplaced ; and that the pages of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions would be a more becoming receptacle for a 
good deal of its contents, than a work destined for indiscriminate 
perusal. But what constitutes, to our senses, the charm of this 
book, is the stern and unflinching loyalty which it testifies, on the 
part of Sir H. Davy, to the great Christian Dispensation. His is 
not the support of a half-bred savant, who takes up religion as a 
material for calling forth his ingenuity ; who regards it as a political 
expedient, as a mere useful supplement to the law, in controuling 
mankind ; he is a sincere believer in Revelation, and itis a consoling 
and happy reflection to think that he who has dived so deeply into 
the mysterious processes of nature, who has been enabled, as it 
were, to test the truths of Christianity by a reference to natural 
operations, should have given his undoubted assent to a faith 
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which, after all, affords in a worldly sense, the only satisfactory clae 
to the origin and destiny of the world. We cannot, however, close 
our observations without noticing the very striking partiality which 
is shewn through this book for the religion of the Roman Catholic. 
The ideal Ambrosio, who is professedly a Catholic, is presented to 
us, clothed in all the attractions of the rarest and most valuable 
qualities; he is the victor in every intellectual contest ; he is per- 
mitted to be the leading advocate whenever the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity are assailed ; he is pictured as combining the 
loftiest mental powers with a due submission to the authority of 
his church; and even of the Scriptures, from which it is the 
common opinion that Roman Catholics are estranged by their re- 
ligious authorities, Ambrosio appears as the cordial champion. He 
is likewise allowed to introduce a defence of his creed, where it is 
not immediately called for, in reference to one of those particulars, 
upon which popular opinion, it would appear, is most astray. In 
a later part of this work, the author in his own character uses 
these words, ‘ my views are not in opposition with the opinions that 
the cool judgment and sound and humble faith of Ambrosio have 
led me since to embrace.’ However this be, Sir H. Davy has in 
this little work built up for himself a monument, which indicates 
not, indeed, the extent and the vast advantages of his scientific 
research, but which exhibits the far more interesting portrait of a 
man, who holds in adequate estimation the blessings of religion, 
and who endeavours to sustain it by the suffrage of science,— 
science, so often a truant to this, the most important interest of 
mankind, 





Art. VIII.—Poetry of the Magyars, preceded by a Sketch of the 
Language and Literature of Hungary and Transylvania. By Jobo 
Bowring, LL.D. F.L.S. M.R.A.S. Honorary Correspondent of the 
Royal Institute of the Netherlands, and Member of the Literary Societies 
of Friesland, Groningen, Paris, Leyden, Leeuwarden, Athens, Tuna, 
Sheffield, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 312. London: printed for the Author. 
1830. 


Or all the quacks who at present infest the literature of this 
country,—and we need hardly say how numerous and how auda- 
cious they are,—he who for some time has gone under the designa- 
tion of Doctor Bowring, appears to us to be the. supreme and 
worthy chieftain. From what village university he has succeeded 
in obtaining his diploma; what laws they are of which he 's 
dubbed a teacher, and by what course of previous study he pre 
pared himself for his degree, are all matters with which we profess 
to have no sort of acquaintance. It is ridiculous to think of it. 
The very sound of the name,— Doctor Bowring !—comes like a burs! 
of laughter upon our ears ; but when, to that title, we add the score 
of others, arrayed in his title page, in which Sheffield figures by 
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the side of Turin, and Leeuwarden by that of Athens, the welkin 
rings above us with the shout of merriment awoke by these ludi- 
crous associations. Oh, Doctor Bowring! Oh, Miss Bailey! 


« Jolin Bowring now a Fellow was, 

Of Sheffield and of Turin, 

Of Leyden, Paris, Groningen, 

Of Athens and Leeuwarden, 

A writer to the Netherland, 

And also to old Friesland, 

A doctor of the civil law, 

An F.L.S. and M.R.A.! 
Oh John Bowring, 
Most fortunate Joha Bowring, 
Had but thy cap with bells been hung 
For tassels, oh John Bowring!” 


Modern Ballads. 


Who would have thought that he who went to Spain to teach 
the Cortes the legislative science, who was expelled from France 
for meddling with politics, who did all the business of the far- 
famed Greek committee in London, who has been in turn a 
psalmist, a merchant, a poet, an orator, a translator, and a philo- 
sopher, would at last have subsided in a Doctor of Civil Law! 
The inconvenience of the thing is, that the epithet is apt to lead 
foreigners into the mistake that it has been conferred at home, and 
that the individual who bears it is a specimen of our learned men. 
Even with some of our contemporaries, it has its value, for they can 
hardly bring themselves to believe, still less to say, that a Doctor 
writes nonsense. But these objections seem to us of no value when 
compared with the inexhaustible fund of mirth which the union of 

f the such a title with such a name has procured for all those who have 
John an exquisite sense of the ridiculous. 

f the There is nothing that would kill the Doctor sooner than the 
ees non-appearance of his name for twelve months in the public 
Puna, journals, They are the sun of his existence; their light withdrawn 
uibor. from him, he expires. Hence, we behold the press labour, every 
year, with a volume of some description of verse from his pen. If 
le cannot exude original stanzas, he tries his hand at imitations, 
and these failing, he scampers over all Europe to discover a poor 
poet whose name nobody here ever heard of before, and straight he 
converts a parcel of the said poet’s unintelligible rhymes, into still 
eded more unintelligible English. It is of no consequence to the trans- 
ne Is lator whether the foreign compositions which he imports are de- 
r pre serving of our notice; whether there be amongst them a single 
“ofess novel thought, a gleam of a bright imagination. The considera- 
of it. tion of merit or demerit never enters his head. The original is 
burst foreign, here is a translation. ‘ The dresses of Hungary and 
score Transylvania decorate many books, and are the subject of many 
s by pictures. Here are some of the adornings of the inward man, 
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here is something of the costume of the mind.’ This is the lan- 
guage which the Doctor uses in his introduction, the sign which 
swings over his door, in order to indicate the wares which he has 
to sell. Ifa country be interesting to the eye, and the inhabitants 
dress after their own fashion, it follows that they must be poetical, 
and that their poets have described their ‘ inward adornings !’ 
This is precisely the summary of the learned Doctor’s argument, 
and the foundation of his practice. 

In the number of this journal for May, 1827, we gave a concise 
view of the language and literature of pera together with 
some specimens of the poetry of Alexander Kisfaludy, the only 
writer whom that country has yet produced, deserving of the 
slightest praise from foreigners. ‘hat will the reader say, when 
he learns that Doctor Bowring has ferretted out, at least, fifty other 
Hungarians who have scaled the mountain of the Muses? From 
the compositions of about half that number, he has translated as 
many verses as suited his purpose, to which he has added a collec- 
tion of Hungarian ‘ Popular Songs ;’ a collection which, we are 
told, would have been much larger, if the parcel in which the ad- 
denda were sent from Transylvania had not (we are happy to add) 
been lost on the way. 

Now come we to close quarters with the Doctor of Civil and 
Canon Law. Listen to Demetrius Csati’s anglicized description 
of the conquest of the Magyar land by the Scythians : 


‘In their communion all was union, 
And valor in the fray; 
No thought of fear was ever there, 
But safety kept the sway. 


‘ They conquered long—like Samson strong, 
All foemen they subdued ; 
With lion-hearts o’erwhelming all— 
A fearful multitude. 


‘ Of all the band, the Magyars’ pride 
Was the renown’d Arpad ; 
He was the highest, noblest chief, 
And greatest riches had. 


‘And soon they found, while wandering round, 
The Duna’s* waters clear; 
In beauteous road those waters flow’d— 
No clearer waters were. 


‘ They hurried then a messenger, 
The Duna’s stream to track ; 
And, did its name deserve its fame, 
The borders to attack. 





* The Danube. 
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‘The messenger pursued the stream, 
The banks, the fields, the flood ; 

He drank of Duna’s water there, 

And swore that it was good,’—pp. 4, 5. 


General Arpad, who ‘ the greatest riches had,’ was, it seems, not 
oily an extraordinary fellow in himself, but also the cause of the 
most miraculous virtues in others. He dispatches a messenger, 
who, according to the above account, was charged to attack the 
banks of the Danube, in single combat; and the said messsenger 
being arrived at his destination, puts to flight not only the = 
but all the fields in their neighbourhood ; the stream also, nay, the 
mighty flood itself fly before his valour in the fray, for we are told 
that he pursued them to a very considerable distance, and 

——‘ drank of Duna’s water there, 
And swore that it was good.’ 


After the battle was over, what became of the quondam lord of 
the country ? 
‘ Alone he ran, poor flying man ! 
What could he do but leap, 
To save himself in Duna’s stream, 
And hide him in the deep? 


One of the advantages a poet possesses who translates from a 
musical language, such as the Magyar, is, that when he wants a 
rhyme in his own tongue, he may borrow it from his original. Of 
this license Doctor Bowring often makes free use, but in no in- 
stance, that we remember, more happily than towards the conclu- 
sion of the same ballad: 


‘ Of those who gain’d the Magyar land, 
A chief as bold as any, 
Was Buda, who when Arpad died, 


Was Magyar’s Kapitany.'—p. 9. 


Francis Kazinezi has written a song of triumph for the frogs of 
Hungary, who, at least in that poet’s time, held their own musical 
powers in no small estimation. They had a sovereign contempt 
for the nightingale, who, they saidhad a hearing of “ melody’s 
school,” thus anticipating the sort of disdain with which some 
of our frog-poets speak of the “ classical school,” and its sad 
monotony. Upon this song Doctor Bowring seems to have la- 
boured hard with his verse-pounder, a new instrument, for which 
he has lately taken out a patent. 


‘ Brekeke, 
Brekeke, brekeke ! 
Koax, too-oo ! 
Brekeke, koax—brekeke, too-oo! 
Brekeke, brekeke, brekeke, 
Brekeke, brekeke, brekeke, brekeke ; 
Koax, koax—too-00, to0-00 ; 
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Brekeke, too-oo! 
Brekeke, brekeke! 
‘Tis the dawn of delight to the sons of the pond: 
From its green bed they look to the bright moon beyond. 
Brekeke, brekeke, 
Koax, too-00 ; 
Koax, koax—too-00, too-00 ! 
The thunderer made us the favorites of Heaven ; 
’Neath the green-vaulted wave how we thrive and have thriven! 
All honor and praise to his wisdom be given. 
Brekeke, brekeke, brekeke ; 
Koax, koax—too-00, too-00!’— p. 52. 
‘Here,’ to borrow the Doctor’s words, ‘here are some of the 


adornings of the inward man—here is something of the costume 
of the mind ’! 


‘ All honour and praise to his wisdom be given. 
Brekeke, brekeke, 
Koax, koax !—too-00, too-oo! 


But for the honour of Magyar land, we must say, that the book 
contains better things than these. The love sonnets of our former 
acquaintance, Alexander Kisfaludy, breathe a tenderness which 
sometimes penetrates even through the dulness of the translation. 
We shall cite two or three examples. 


‘ Thee I envied, joyous bird ! 
Singing love-songs in the dell 
To thy mate: each note I heard 
Seem’d with joy and truth to swell. 
I have also songs, which sweetly 
Tell the tale of love—yet fall 
Unobserved, however meetly 
Answering beauty’s fancied call. 
Happy bird ! that singst love’s joy— 
[, its sorrows, its annoy— 
Would I had th’ alternative, 
For thy song my soul to give !’—p. 80. 
The feelings that arise from absence are beautifully poured out 
in the following sonnet :-— 


‘ Oft in fancy’s rapturous noonlight 

Thy resplendent face I see : 

Oft, when wandering ’neath the moonlight, 
On the waves, I welcome thee. 

In my dreams I hold communion 
With thy bright love-laughing eyes; 

Thoughts of sympathy and union 
From my broken heart arise. 

O the blest, the heavenly greeting ! 
Vision fair—as fair as fleeting : 

Soon the illusions all decay, 

As thine image glides away.’—p. 82. 
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The reader, who is not acquainted with the original, may, 
nevertheless, easily understand how much the thought is injured 
by the translation, in the following lines :— 


‘ Now another century blended 
With past centuries rolls away ; 
When another century 's ended, 
All that lives will be but clay. 
Thou and I—a pair so joyous, 
Spite of dance and song must die ; 
Time, rude tempest, will destroy us, 
On his death-piles shall we lie. 
Dost thou mourn? O mourn no longer ! 
Death is strong, but love is stronger ; 
And where’er we go, shall go, 
Sheltering us from lonely woe.’—>p. 91. 


Charles Kisfaludy, the brother of Alexander, has had some 
success as a dramatist. His first production, ‘‘ The Tartars,’’ 
drew forth such enthusiastic applause, that, as we learn from 
Schedel, “‘ the poet could hardly save himself from the rush of 
young people, who, with loud shouts of joy, insisted on producing 
him on the stage.” His lyrics have considerable merit. The 
poem called ‘ Ages of Life,’ is not remarkable for novelty of re- 


flection, but it will afford some idea of the direction and power of 
his genius. 


‘Mid smiling friends and sports, far, far from sorrow, 

Hanging around a mother’s lap, we pla 

In the bright sunshine of our childhood’s morrow, 
Nor dream of any darker future day : 

We smile on smiling hours that pass, and borrow 
No gloom from all the mists that dim our way ; 

But rise and fall on every floating wave, 

And with each image sweet communion have. 


‘Each blessed sunbeam in that glorious time 

Wakes us to never-palling jests and joys ; 

And transport—in those days, unstained by crime, 
Flings all around her, roses—nor annoys 

Our innocent paths with pains. Though not sublime, 
Yet sweet as honey-dew, the hours when boys 

Dance on the emerald grave-heaps of the dead, 

And upward, heavenward, all their footsteps tread. 


‘And now the bud of lovely Hope is bursting, 

And a new life its streams of passion pours ; 

And, like sweet, shadowed dreams, which fancy nurs’d in 
Our parents’ bosoms, all the household shores, 

Which seemed so bright and beautiful at first, in 

_ Dimness are shaded. Yet the spirit soars 

lo something far above its narrow cell, 

And seeks with brighter thoughts than earth's to dwell. 
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‘ There is an impulse, bidding us break through 
Our prison’s bounds: a world before us lies, 
Gladdened with glories, fascinating, new, 
And fragrant flow’rs and lovely fantasies : 
So the soul waxes strong, and to pursue 
Its noble destiny and high emprise 
Will wrestle with all foes—all storms will meet, 
Crushing all disappointments ’neath its feet. 


‘ The spirit feels its dignity of birth 
And destination, in the mighty strife 
It holds with all the storminess of earth : 
It bends not to the yoke of mortal life, 
But strives at something greater—feels a dearth 
In worldly luxury—in aspirings rife 
It mounts on mightier wings than time’s—and flies 
To heights which o’er heaven’s highest torches rise. 


‘It clads itself in purple like the morn’s, 

And walks in tts imperial dignity— 

Dives to the deepest seats of thought—adorns 
The very dreamings which around us lie— 

Wakes images of light and beauty—scorns 
Th’ infirmities of human destiny, 

Pointing to hope’s own pyramid sublime— 

A watch-tower o’er the waves and storms of time. 


‘ First, youth’s pure love develops the high source 
Of intellect within him—gives it wings 
Heavenward to urge its passion-prompted course. 
While to his breast the lovely loved-one clings, 
Into one maddening moment is the force 
Of all existence flung— and angel-wings 
Are borrowed for a time—while Hymen’s breeze 
Wafts two united spirits’ harmonies. 


‘ And so sweet chains surround us till we die, 
And when we die, we sleep—we toil, we rest: 
The visions of life’s morning-twilight fly— 
Grief cools the life-blood boiling in our breast— 
The buds are blown away—the fruit is nigh — 
And man by time’s strong urgency is press’d. 
On, on to labour—duty must be heard ; 
She speaks in majesty the mighty word, 


‘“ Country !”—the invaders on her bosom tread : 

Up to the field—he stands among the brave ; 

His cheeks with freedom’s roseate glow are red, 
And he is there to sink, or there to save. 

Amidst the ghastly forms of death, no dread 
Is his—indifferent if a hero’s grave 

Or garland wait him—if he dies, or lives, 

Some brighter pledge he to the future gives. 
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‘ Trembles ? He trembles as the granite trembles, 
Lashed by the waves; for the courageous heart 
Bastions of brass around its shrines assembles, 
Which snap or spurn away the sharpest dart. 
Duty becomes delight, toil joy resembles, 
And health and bliss are labour’s better part ; 
While love for lovely women—and for friend 
Friendship—and tenderness for children—blend, 


‘ Blend in a beauteous light. Creation’s power 
Flings radiance on the soul, and leads it on, 
Firm as acolumn, through its mortal hour, 
Stretching for higher recompense. Anon 
Both heaven and earth their benedictions shower 
On that which is their kindred, and hath won 
Their own reflection while its torch will light 
Through the world’s darkness and its own dark night. 


‘So speed we—so we sink—so disappear— 

So fades our little lamp—and so we fade. 

Winter will scatter snow-storms on our bier, 
And midnight mantle darkness round our head— 

And graves will yawn—and death, with frown austere, 
Fill up our hearts with ashes of the dead— 

And joy will be a grief—and lust will pall— 

And all be tasteless, hopeless—heartless all. 


And all life’s painted shadows disappear, 
While solitude puts out her frozen hand 
To lead us, hapless, to that unknown sphere 
Which ignorance has called the promised land, 
And blindness, peace. Cold mistiness is there, 
Clouding around that superhuman band 
Which shines like moonlight rays upon the waves, 
And rears green altars over mouldering graves. 


It may be—nay ! it is—a sleep as sweet 

As ever infant slept. ’Tis more: to hope 
Is nothing—confidence and faith are meet 

For mortals: there is an eternal scope 
or immortality. When death we greet, 

We greet a resurrection—and we ope 
Heaven’s mansions, making room for other mortals 
As death wafts our poor ashes through life’s portals.’ 

pp. 247---251. 


the ‘Hungarian Popular Songs,’ are not likely to be ever 
popular in England ; and if we extract a few of them, it is rather 
‘or the purpose of shewing how little they were worth the trouble 
‘translation. -Here we have a dancing song. 


‘Aching, quaking, tottering, shaking, 
Half transported, half afraid ; 
To my lightly-dancing maid 
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Stretch I out my arms, while she 
Sees my knees sink under me: 
Aching, quaking, tottering, shaking, 

Half transported, half afraid. 


‘ Aching, quaking, tottering, shaking, 
Like a magpie skip I round ; 
When I dance, my joys abound, 
And I see my maiden’s knees 
Trembling, just as tremble these : 

Aching, quaking, tottering, shaking, 
Like a magpie skip I round. 


‘ Aching, quaking, tottering, shaking, 
Still I dance in joy and fear ; 
O the grievous burden here! 
Heavy on my heart I feel 
More concern than love can heal: 
Aching, quaking, tottering, shaking, 
O the grievous burden here ! 


‘ Aching, quaking, tottering, shaking, 
I must throw my nadrdg off ;* 
Thou thy maiden-robes must doff ; 
Death shall find us if thou please, 
Dancing dances gay as these :+ 
Aching, quaking, tottering, shaking, 
1 must throw my nadrdg off. 
Hasznos Mulatsdgok, No. XL. p. 301, 1819.’—pp. 226, 227 


’ wal, 


The following picture of a bride, is, we hope, not very generally 
applicable to the Magyar ladies :— 


‘I got me a bride—ah! I got me a bride, 
And a pretty good portion of trouble beside ; 
I have buried the peace and the joy of my life, 
Which I should’nt have done had I buried my wife. 


‘1 know not what fiend with the witch has combin’d ; 
He dived to his den, but he left her behind : 
I asked her for wine, and I asked her for bread, 
And she flung first abuse—then her fist at my head. 


‘ When I think of that excellent landlady who 

Gives me food—gives me drink, and so cheerfully too ; 
And turn to that dragon, whom tiger-milk nurst, 

My heart splits in two when | feel how I’m curst. 


‘ Only two nights ago—who had dreamt she was nigh ? 
When thinking and meaning no evil, not I; 

I was bound to a neighbour’s—the hideous one came 
And vomited vengeance, and fury, and flame. 





* Hadd repedjen a’ sziik nadrag—I must tear off my garments. 
+ Vigan kozakost tanczolva. 
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«« Thou scoundrel ! thou vagabond ! wench-hunting knave !” 
This, this was the welcome the evil one gave ; 
She roared like a lion that springs from his nook ; 
And, O! how I tottered, and trembled, and shook. 


‘ How long, O thou work of the devil ! how long ? 

Every day thou art here does thy destiny wrong : 

| know what thy doom is, I know it full well ; 

But why, while on earth, am J driven to hell ?—pp.267, 268. 


We must now take leave of the Doctor, and when next we meet 
him, which we suppose will be in about another year, we hope that 
the Holy Roman Empire will have enabled him to stand forth as 
Sir John Bowring. his is now the only title he wants, in order 
to legitimatize the various claims which he has to distinction. 





Ant. IX.—The Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., and 
K.C.B., Late Governor of Madras. With extracts from his Corres- 
pondence and Private Papers. By the Rev. George Gleig, M.A., 
M.R.S.L., &c. In two volumes 8vo. London: Colburn and Bentley. 
1830. 

Tue Life of Sir Thomas Munro, though not illustrated by brilliant 
achievements, is one that ought to be read and studied by every 
man who enters the public service, particularly if India is to be the 
sphere of his exertions. It exhibits the animating example of an 
individual, who, without family connections, without patronage 
or fortune, rose, by his own unwearied industry and practical 
talents, from the station of a Cadet, to that of Governor of one of 
our most important Indian provinces. He was elevated, too, in 
almost every instance, from one step to another, without any solici- 
tation of his own, and indebted for his honours solely to the fitness 
which he displayed for office, and to the success with which he 
discharged the functions that were successively committed to his 
care. 

The son of a respectable merchant at Glasgow, he was born in 
that city on the 27th of May, 1761, and in its Grammar School 
received the rudiments of his education. Even in his youth, 
he had a character for cleverness, though not for industry; his 
frame was robust, and his addiction to all the manly exercises 
rendered him the leader of every enterprise in which his school- 
companions ventured to engage. His disposition, open, generous, 
and cheerful, combined with his other qualities, secured to him 
the esteem of every body with whom he came in contact. From 
the Grammar School he passed to the Glasgow University, where 
he studied mathematics and chemistry, a science to which he con- 
tinued, to his latest hour, to be remarkably attached, though he 
ad no means of pursuing it. His private occupations, while at 
the l hiversity, when not engaged in boxing, wrestling, running, 
“aping, throwing stones, or swimming, were literary. Robinson 
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Crusoe, the Lives of the Buccaneers, and Anson’s Voyages, were 
next to Don Quixote, his greatest favourites. So fond was he oj 
the work of Cervantes, that he taught himself Spanish, at the aoc 
of sixteen, in order that he might the more t oroughly feel the 
beauties of that immortal tale. From these he proceeded to his- 
torical literature, evincing, however, from the first, a decidedly 
military turn, and always retaining and fostering a romantic en- 
thusiasm, which sheds a charm upon his whole life. 

From the most unsettled parts of India, and in the midst of the 
most laborious gm aroma he often looked back with delight 
upon the hours which he spent at Northwoodside, a villa near 
Glasgow, once rented by his father. The garden overhung the bed 
of the Kelvin, and ‘ commanded a delightful view of the wooded 
and broken banks which girdle in that romantic stream; whilst, 
not far removed, was a pool, or mill-dam, known by the name of 
Jackson’s dam, and frequently referred to in the following corres- 
pondence. Keenly and sensitively alive to every thing grand or 
beautiful in nature, young Munro appeared to enter upon another 
state of being, as often as he visited Northwoodside. If he read, 
it was when seated upon a rustic bench, which stood beneath a tall 
tree in the garden, or perched among the highest branches of the 
tree itself. Ifa fit of idleness took him, he indulged it by rambling, 
sometimes from sunrise till nightfall, among the woods ; or he would 
fish the Kelvin with his brothers or companions; and, when 
weary of that amusement, would refresh himself by swimming in 
the dam.’ These scenes he often re-visited in imagination, when 
separated from them by thousands of miles; they were the sunshine 
of his soul. 

Young Munro, having been originally destined by his father for 
a mercantile life, was placed in a counting house, in which, how- 
ever, he spent only two years. The events which took place in 
America, in 1778 and 1779, produced a disastrous effect upon 
many mercantile establishments, and, among others, compelled 
that of his father to stop payment. The lad had, therefore, to seek 
his fortune, and India being then the land of promise, particularly 
for the Scotch, who seem to have almost made it their own, the ap- 
pointment of a midshipman, on board the Company’s ship Walpole, 
was obtained for him. He left home on the 20th of February, 
1779, to join his ship; but he bad scarcely taken possession of his 
berth, when his character as midshipman was exchanged for that 
of a cadet, through the good offices of one of the Directors who 
was acquainted with his father. Soon after his arrival in India, 
the commencement of the war with Hyder Ally opened at once a 
field for his enterprise. He was appointed an ensign, and was 
engaged actively in the field during the whole of that period, s0 
critical in our Indian annals. It is not our intention to go through 
the military operations to which that war gave rise. It will be 
sufficient to state, in the words of Mr. Gleig, that ‘Mr. Munro 
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permitted no opportunity of distinguishing himself to escape ; and 
that, subordinate as his rank was, he already began to be regarded 
as an officer of extraordinary merit and promise.’ During the 
whole of the war from 1780 to 1784, he kept up, as he continued 
always to do, a regular correspondence with his family. From his 
letters during that interval, we shall, however, only select one, 
which has nothing to do with military details, and is interesting 
for the attachment to home and its associations, which formed so 
Jelightful a trait in his character :-— 


‘You must not think me forgetful, if I do not write you so often as to 
my father and mother, since I consider it of little consequence to which of 
vou my letters are addressed ; if they reach home, they are considered as 
family € pistles. 

‘You cannot conceive what labour I go through a little before the de- 
parture of the Europe-ships. I have half a dozen of long letters to write, 
which employ me three or four nights. I often wish, before I am half 
done, that some quicker method could be invented of conveying our 
thoughts. This would be of greater use to you than to me, if your cor- 
respondence is now as extensive as it formerly was. I have heard it fre- 
quently observed, that most men, by a few years absence from their native 
country, become estranged from their old acquaintances, and look back 
with indifference on the scenes of their earlier years. 1 have never yet been 
able to divest myself of my partiality for home; nor can I now reflect, 
without regret, on the careless, indolent life J led in my father’s house, 
when time fled away undisturbed by those anxious thoughts which possess 
every one who seeks earnestly for advancement in the world. I often see 
my father busied with his tulip beds, and my mother with her myrtle 
pots; Isee you drawing, and James lost in meditation, and all these 
things seem as much present to me as they did when I was amongst you. 
Sometimes when I walk on the sea-shore, I look across the waves, and 
please myself with fancying that I see a distant continent amongst the 
clouds, where I imagine you all to be. John Napier Greenhill is the only 
person here with whom I can talk of these things; he is so great an ad- 
mirer of yours, that he one day solemnly declared to me, that he did not 
think you inferior in vivacity to his sister Anne, When I told him that 
he must not think me so credulous as to regard this flight as his real 
opinion, he assumed a grave countenance, and protested that he never was 
more serious in his life. This is farther confirmed by a letter I had some 
time ago from John Brown, informing me that his amiable correspondent, 
Erskine, had written him by the last ships a lively letter; his opinion goes 
farther with me than John Napier’s, which I never have placed any confi- 
dence in, since he one day told me that he had beaten my mother at back- 
sammon, and that, had he not been afraid, he could have beaten my father 
ls. A man, after such assertions as these, will say any thing. 

‘Camp before Cuddalore, 17th July, 1783.’—vol. i. pp. 56, 57. 


At the commencement of 1786, our Ensign was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant, and the profound peace which then prevailed, 
enabled him to resume his literary occupations. He made himself 
Naster of the Hindostanee and Persian languages, in the hope 
that they would one day be of use to him; for he tells us, that he 
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did not expect much entertainment from the Oriental manuscripts 
of which some scholars had spoken so highly. He seems, indeed, 
to have formed but a poor opinion of the Eastern writers in genera} 
an opinion to which the time that has since elapsed without dis. 
closing many remarkable intellectual treasures in that quarter, has 
given the sanction of authority. His sentiments upon this subject 
are worth transcribing :— 


‘Saadi is looked upon as the standard of Persian moral writers, and 
from his works are taken most of those little stories you find in the Spee- 
tator, of the drop of rain that fell into the ocean, and others; but these 
are his best; the rest are nothing but heaps of proverbs and wise sayings, 
to illustrate what every body knows—such as, a wise king should not be 
rash in ordering any one to be put to death, because the doctor cannot 
put things to rights afterwards; no man with all his exertions, can ever 
get more than is decreed for him by providence, and if he is not to catch 
fish, he may throw his net into the Tigris till he is tired. 

‘ Sentences of their books are continually in the mouths of every Mo- 
hammedan who understands Persian. Their conversation, the most self- 
sufficient and pedantic that can be imagined, and which turns unceasingly 
on providence and the prophets, is stuffed with verses from them and other 
books of poetry, except when they argue on religion, and then they attack 
and defend with verses of the Koran, though they understand no other 
Arabic; and assert, at the same time, that it is impossible to render the 
divine spirit of it into any other language, or even to understand it pro- 
perly in the original. 

‘ Books are very dear in the East, and the barbarous character in which 
they are written occasions a thousand errors in transcribing, so that the 
generality of people can afford to buy but few, and these few, from their 
incorrectness, they read with much difficulty; but then they have this 
advantage, that by the time they finish a book, they have the greatest 
part of it by heart, and are enabled to dispute more successfully. If they 
have any correct copies, they are confined to the libraries of princes and 
great men; but even these cannot be read without hesitation, as there are 
thousands of words in Persian that are written in the same manner, but 
have different meanings, and are differently pronounced. 

‘ Their histories since the eighth century are faithful ; but are written 
in a dull, heavy style, like the genealogical chapters in the Bible. 
They contain but two descriptions of men, the good and the bad. The 
former are, without exception, as strong as elephants, as brave as Alexander, 
and as wise as Solomon; the latter oppressed their subjects, despised men 
of letters, and are gone to hell. 

‘But of all their writings, none are more ridiculous, affected, and 
quaint, than their letters. They are composed of wise sayings, allusions, 
hints, broken sentences, and the blessing of God,—without which, they 
observe, nothing can be done,—of the most high flown expressions 0! 
fiiendship or fidelity ; but the same in all; and of the most extravagant 
complaints of the pain and torment of absence.’—vol. i. pp. 62—63. 


Even at this early period of his career, Munro was able to spare 
something from his earnings for the solace of his family, who a 
much in need of his assistance. He lived upon his pay, and a 
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his extra allowances were transmitted to Scotland. In 1788, he 
was appointed assistant In the Intelligence department, under Capt. 
Alexander Read, and attached to the head quarters of the force which 
was destined to take possession of Guntoor, adistrict which, during 
the war with Hyder, was occupied by the Nizam, as an equivalent 
for certain arrears due to him from the company. The arrears, the 
Company said, they were now willing to pay him, provided he 
would restore the territory ; but instead of performing their condi- 
tion first, they required the evacuation of the district, which, 
of course, the Nizam complied with, after protesting, in simple 
and affecting language, against their violence and injustice. “They 
ought,” he said, “ to have paid their arrears previous to their in- 
sisting on the restoration of the country; and what security have 
I,” he asked, “ that they will be more punctual in future in dis- 
charging their peshcush, than they have hitherto been ?” 

The following letter addressed to his sister, Mrs. Erskine, gives 
a curious picture of Munro's life and habits, about this period. 

‘My Dear Erskine, * Madras, 23d Jan. 1789. 

‘Not a scrap from you for almost two years; but my father, by sending 
me your fragment on Old Maids, has taken care to let me see that you are 
taken up with matters nearer home, than writing letters to me. Since 
reading this poem, I have often wished that you were transported for a 
few hours to my room, to be cured of your Western notions of Eastern 
luxury, to witness the forlorn condition of old bachelor Indian officers ; 
and to give them also some comfort in aconsolatory fragment. You seem 
to think that they live like those satraps that you have read of in plays ; 
and that I, in particular, hold my state in prodigious splendour and mag- 
nificence; that I never go abroad unless upon an elephant, surrounded 
with a crowd of slaves; that I am arrayed in silken robes, and that most 
of my time is spent in reclining on a sofa, listening to soft music, while I 
am fanned by my officious pages; or in dreaming, like Richard, under a 
canopy of state. But while you rejoice in my imaginary greatness, I am 
most likely stretched on a mat, instead of my regal couch; and walking in 
an old coat, and a ragged shirt, in the noonday sun, instead of looking 
down from my elephant, invested in my royal garments. You may not 
believe me, when I tell you, that I never experienced hunger or thirst, fa- 
ligue or poverty, till [ came to India; that since then, [ have frequently 
met with the first three, and that the last has been my constant companion. 
If you wish for proofs, here they are. I was three years in India before I 
was master of any other pillow than a book or a cartridge-pouch; my bed 
Was a piece of canvas, stretched on four cross sticks, whose only ornament 
was the great coat that I brought from England, which, by a lucky inven- 
ion, | turned into a blanket in the cold weather, by thrusting my legs into 
the sleeves, and drawing the skirts over my head. In this situation I lay, 
like Falstaff in the basket—hilt to point—and very comfortable, I assure 
you, all but my feet; for the tailor, not having foreseen the various uses to 
which this piece of dress might be applied, had cut the cloth so short, that 
never could, with all my ingenuity, bring both ends under cover; what- 
‘ver [ gained by drawing up my legs, I lost by exposing my neck ; and I 
senerally chose rather to cool my heels than my head. This bed served 
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me till Alexander went last to Bengal, when he gave me an Europe camp. 
couch. On this great occasion, I bought a pillow and a carpet, to lay 
under me, but the unfortunate curtains were condemned to make pillow. 
cases and towels; and now, for the first time in India, I laid my head on 
a pillow. But this was too much good fortune to bear with moderation - 
i began to grow proud, and resolved to live in great style: for this pur- 
pose, I bought two table-spoons, and two tea-spoons, and another chair— 
for I had but one before—a table, and two table cloths. But my pros- 
perity was of short duration, for, in less than three months, I lost three of 
my spoons, and one of my chairs was broken by one of John Napier’s com. 
panions. This great blow reduced me to my original obscurity, from which 
all my attempts to emerge have hitherto proved in vain. 

‘My dress has not been more splendid than my furniture, | have 
never been able to keep it all of a piece; it grows tattered in one quarter, 
while I am establishing funds to repair it in another; and my coat is in 
danger of losing the sleeves, while | am pulling it off, to try on a new 
waistcoat. 

‘ My travelling expeditions have never been performed with much gran- 
deur or ease. My only conveyance is an old horse, who is now so weak, 
that, in all my journeys, I am always obliged to walk two-thirds of the 
way; and if he were to die, I would give my kingdom for another, and 
find nobody to accept of my offer. Till I came here, I hardly knew what 
walking was. I have often walked from sunrise to sunset, without any 
other refreshment than a drink of water; and I have traversed on foot, in 
different directions, almost every part of the country, between Vizagapatam 
and Madura, a distance of eight hundred miles. 

‘My house at Vellore consists of a hall and a bed-room. The former 
contains but one piece of furniture, a table; but, on entering the latter, 
you would see me at my writing-table, seated on my only chair, with the 
old couch behind me, adorned with a carpet and pillow; on my right hand 
a chest of books, and on my left two trunks; one for holding about a dozen 
changes of linen, and the other about half-a-dozen of plates, knives and 
forks, &c. This stock will be augmented on my return by an acquisition, 
which I have made here, six tea-spoons and a pair of candlesticks, bought 
at the sale of the furniture of a family going to Europe. I generally dine 
at home about three times in a month, and then my house looks very 
superb; every person on this occasion bringing his own chair and plate. 

‘As I have already told you that I am not Aladdin with the wonderful 
lamp, and that, therefore, | keep neither pages, nor musicians, nor ele- 
phants, you may, perhaps, after having had so particular an account of 
my possessions, wish to know in what manner I pass my leisure hours. 
How this was done some years ago, I scarcely remember; but for the last 
two years that I have been at Vellore, I could relate the manner in which 
almost every hour was employed. 

‘Seven was our breakfast hour, immediately after which I walked out, 
generally alone; and though ten was my usual hour of returning, I often 
wandered about the fields till one: but when I adhered to the rules I had 
laid down for myself, | came home at ten, and read Persian till one, when 
I dressed, and went to dinner. Came back before three ; sometimes slept 
half an hour, sometimes not, and then wrote or talked Persian and Moors 
till sunset, when I went to the parade, from whence I set out with 4 patty 
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io visit the ladies, or to play cards at the commanding officer's. This en- 
gaged me till nine, when | went to supper, or more frequently returned 
home without it, and read politics and nonsense till bed-time, which, ac- 
cording to the entertainment which I met with, happened some time 
between eleven and two. I should have mentioned fives as an amusement 
that occupied a great deal of my time. I seldom missed above two days 
in a week at this game, and always played two or three hours at a time, 
which were taken from my walks and Persian studies. Men are much 
more boyish in this country than in Europe, and, in spite of the sun, take, 
| believe, more exercise, and are, however strange it may appear, better 
able to undergo fatigue, unless on some remarkably hot days. I never 
could make half the violent exertions at home that I have made here. My 
daily walks were usually from four to twelve miles, which I thought a good 
journey in Scotland. You see children of five or six years of age following 
the camp, and marching fifteen or sixteen miles a day with the same ease 
as their fathers. 

‘T have almost as much local attachment to Vellore as to Northside ; 
for it is situated in a delightful valley, containing all the varieties of 
meadows, groves, and rice-fields. On every side you see romantic hills, 
some near, some distant, continually assuming new forms, as you advance 
orretire, All around you is classic ground in the history of this country ; 
for almost every spot has been the residence of some powerful family, now 
reduced to misery by frequent revolutions, or the scene of some important 
action in former wars. 

‘Not with more veneration should I visit the field of Marathon, or the 
Capitol of the ancient Romans, than I tread on this hallowed ground ; for, 
in sitting under a tree, and while listening to the disastrous tale of some 
noble Moorman, who relates to you the ruin of his fortune and his family, 
to contemplate by what strange vicissitudes you and he, who are both 
originally from the North of Asia, after a separation of so many ages, 
coming from the most opposite quarters, again meet in Hindostan to 
contend with each other—this is to me wonderfully solemn and affecting.’ 
—vol. i. pp. 73—77. 

_Mr. Munro continued to act in his new ca acity until the year 
1790, when the famous Tippoo began to arm bos his first war with 
the Company. The moment hostilities were proclaimed, Mr. 
Munro obtained permission to return to his regimental duties; he 
Was present at the fall of Bangalore, and continued with the arm 
unul 1792, when, in consequence of the deficiency among the civil 
servants of the Company in the necessary acquirements, he was 
hominated assistant to Capt. Read, in the Revenue Department, 
for the purpose of arranging the ceded district of Baramabl. 
This appointment of military men to perform the revenue duties, 
however unavoidable under the circumstances, created a violent 
sensation at the time, and exposed Mr. Munro, among others, to a 
degree of hostility on the part of the civilians, which pursued him 
with marked bitterness during the remainder of his life. The man- 
her in which his time was occupied in Baramahl, may be understood 
aa the following lively passage in one of his letters to his mother, 

ated Bellari, 17th May, 1795. 
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‘1 go from village to village with my tent, settling the rents of the ip. 
habitants; and this is so tedious and teasing a business, that it leaves 
room for nothing else, for I have no hour in the day that I can call my 
own. At this moment, while I am writing, there are a dozen of people 
talking around me: it is now twelve o’clock, and they have been comins 
and going in parties ever since seven in the morning, when I began this 
letter. They have frequeatly interrupted me for an hour at a time, One 
man has a long story of a debt of thirty years’ standing, contracted by his 
father. Another tells me that his brother made away with his property 
when he was absent, during the war; and a third tells me that he cannc, 
afford to pay his usual rent, because his wife is dead, who used to do more 
work than his best bullock. I am obliged to listen to all these relations: 
and, as every man has a knack at description, like Sancho, I think myseif 
fortunate when | get through any one of them in half an hour. It is in 
vain that I sometimes recommend to them to begin at the end of the story. 
They persist in their own way of making me full master of all the particulars: 
and I must, after making my objections and hearing their replies, dictate 
answers in the same copious style to them all.’—vol. i. p. 172. 


After the fall of Seringapatam, in 1799, concluded the second 
war with Tippoo, the Company acquired, among other parcels of 
territory, the province of Canara, a wild and rugged district on the 
Western coast of India. Of this province, Mr. Munro, now promoted 
to the rank of Captain, was, at the express desire of the Governor- 
general, requested totake charge; his successful labours in Baramabl, 
where his mild and considerate conduct endeared him to the Na- 
tives, having proved him peculiarly well fitted for such a task, he was 
to introduce the authority of the Company into a new dependency. 
This appointment was not much to his liking, as he became attached 
to Baramahl and its inhabitants. But he sacrificed inclination to 
duty, it having been distinctly intimated to him that the Governor 
knew no one, upon whom such a duty could be so satisfactorily 
committed. [He accordingly proceeded to his new collectorate, in 
July 1799, a situation which brought him into frequent correspon- 
dence with the extraordinary man, who then, under the name of 
Arthur Wellesley, was beginning to acquire, in the fields of india, 
that military tact which was afterwards to enable him to wield the 
destinies of the world. The letters which passed between them at 
this period, though confined to the most common details of warfare, 
will, nevertheless, be read with attention, on account of the singular 
fortune which has attended one of the writers. We shall give Mr. 
Gleig’s account cf Captain Munro’s method of spending his days 
in Canara, which will render it unnecessary for us to enter into 
farther particulars upon that subject. ; 

‘ As often as the calls of duty permitted him to remain stationary at his 
head-quarters, Major Munro, who was economical of his time, rose every 
morning at day-break, no matter how late the business of the preceding night 
might have kept him up from a bed which consisted simply of a carpet and 
pillow spread upon a rattan couch. On quitting his chamber, he walked 
about, bareheaded, in the open air, conversing with the Natives, who, 00 
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various pretexts and at all seasons, beset him, till seven o'clock, at which 
ume breakfast was served up for himself and his assistants. Of this he par- 
took heartily, more especially of the tea, which he considered a wholesome 
and refreshing beverage ; whilst of sugar he was so singularly fond, as fre- 
quently to request an additional allowance, for the pleasure of eating the 
lump that was left undissolved at the bottom of the cup. 

‘ Breakfast ended, and the meal never lasted longer than half an hour, 
the assistant received his instructions, and withdrew to the office of his 
Moonshee and English writers; upon which, Major Munro first dispatched 
his private and official letters, and then adjourned to his hall of audience. 
there he remained during the rest of the forenoon, surrounded by his 
public servants and the inhabitants, carrying on the current duties of the 
province, investigating claims upon disputed property, or obtaining such 
information as could afterwards be acted upon only by the aid of notes and 
calculations. 

‘In this manner he employed himself till about half-past four in 
the afternoon, when he broke up his court, and retired to his apart- 
ment to dress. Whilst the latter operation was going on, bis assistant 
usually read to him either public and private letters, should such 
be received, or, in default of these, a portion of Hudibras, or some other 
amusing work. At five o’clock he sat down to dinner, from which hour 
till eight he laid aside the cares of office, that he might delight those who 
were so fortunate as to enjoy his society, with his wit, humour, and re- 
markable powers of conversation; but punctually as the hour of eight 
returned, his habits of business were resumed. His night-cutcherry then 
opened, which, like that of the day, was always crowded with suitors ; 
and though he professed then to attend only to matters of minor moment, 
widnight rarely found him relieved from his arduous duties. 

‘Whilst he thus regulated his conduct by the standard of usefulness 
only, he gradually acquired, both in his costume and manners, a consi- 
derable degree of eccentricity. Remote from all intercourse with polished 
society, he attended very little to the niceties of dress; so that whilst in 
his person he was always remarkable for cleanliness, his attire gave few 
iadications of time wasted at the toilette. His garments, likewise, set all 
changes of art and fashion at defiance: they continued to hold the form 
which they had originally assumed in the days of Sir Eyre Coote ; whilst 
his cue was not unfrequently tied up with a piece of red tape, in the 
absence of a wrapper of more appropriate colour and texture, In like 
manner, his conversation would, at times, assume a character indicative 
of any thing rather than an excess of refinement. The idea of love he 
treated with unsparing ridicule, declaring that idle men only fell into so 
gross an extravagance; and when informed by Mr. Read of the marriage 
of their mutual friend, Mr. Ravenshaw, his only observation was, ‘* [ 
would not advise you to increase the difficulties of your situation, by taking 
4 young wife for an assistant.” 

‘Major Munro was at all times particularly humane towards the inferior 
animals. He possessed an old white horse, which he had purchased in 
the camp before Cuddalore, and which he had ridden ever since, as long 
a8 it was capable of carrying him ;,and now that its strength failed, he 
Caused it to be tended and fed with the utmost care and regularity. Nay, 
his attachment to the animal was such, that, finding it unable to bear the 
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fatigue of a removal, he literally pensioned it off when he himself quitted 
the district ; and his grief was unfeigned when he heard that, his servants 
having withdrawn it by mistake, it died upon the road. So it was with q 
flock of goats which he kept in Canara, to supply his family with milk. 
and in watching whose gambols he took great delight. On no accoun: 
whatever would he permit the peons to drive them away during the storm, 
from beneath the verandas, asserting that the goats had as much right to 
shelter as any persons about his cutcherry, and that none should presume 
to deprive them of it. 

‘ One more specimen of the habits of this extraordinary man may be 
given, ere I close this chapter. Besides his favourite amusements, swim- 
ming, billiards, quoits, and fives, he possessed a curious predilection for 
throwing stones, of which Mr. Read has furnished us with the following 
whimsical illustration. ‘ Having got completely wet on one occasion,” 
says he in his MS. Journal, ‘* during a morning ride, I wrote him a note, 
requesting that he would wait breakfast. He returned for answer, ‘ | will 
wait ten minutes, which, in my opinion, is enough for any man to put on 
his clothes.” When I joined him, I perceived a stone in his hand, and 
inquired what he meant to do with it. ‘1 am just waiting,’ answered 
he, ‘ till all the Brahmins go away, that I may have one good throw at 
that dog upon the wall,’ and added, ‘ whenever I wanted to play myself, 
in this or any other manner, in the Baramahl, I used to go either into 
Macleod’s or Graham’s division.” '—vol. i. pp. 295—299. 


From Canara, Captain Manro proceeded to other ceded districts 
as their great organizer, a disagreeable and most laborious sort of 


oftice in which he was engaged until the latter part of 1807, when 
he returned to England. The following beautiful letter shows with 
what warm feelings his heart was animated upon revisiting his 
favourite Northwoodside. 


* Dear Erskine, ‘ Glasgow, 25th October, 1808. 

‘ Your letters to Alexander and me, without date as usual, have arrived 
just as punctually as if they had had that qualification. We shall not be 
in Edinburgh till the 2d November, and insiead of paying you a visit at 
Ammondei, i must, I believe, stay at home until I recover my hearing ; 
for I am now deafer than ever I was in my life, owing to a cold which I 
caught, or rather which caught me, a day or two before I left Edinburgh. 
I have been little more than a dumb spectator of all the gaiety which you 
talk of, for I can hardly bear a word that is said. 1 never was so impatient 
under deafness as at present, when I meet every moment in my native cily 
old acquaintances asking fifty questions, which they are obliged to repeat 
four or five times before they can make me comprehend them. Some of 
them stare at me, and think, no doubt, that I am come home because | 
am deranged. 1 am so entirely incapable of taking any part in conversa 
tion, that I have no pleasure in company, and go into it merely to save 
appearances. A solitary walk is almost the only thing in which I have any 
enjoyment, I have been twice at Northside, and though it rained without 
ceasing on both days, it did not prevent me from rambling up and down the 
river, from Claysloup to the Aqueduct Bridge. I stood above an hour at 
Jackson’s Dam, looking at the water rushing over, while the rain and wi- 
thered leaves were descending thick about me, and while I recall the 
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days that are past. The wind whistling through the trees, and the water 
tumbling over the dam, had still the same sound as before ; but the dark- 
ness of the day, and the little smart box perched upon the opposite bank, 
destroyed much of the illusion, and made me feel that former times were 
cone. 1 don’t know how it is, but, when I look back to early years, I 
always associate sunshine with them, When I think of Northwoodside, 
| always think of a fine day, with the sunbeams streaming down upon 
Kelvin and its woody banks. I do not enter completely into early scenes 
of life in gloomy, drizzling weather ; and I mean to devote the first sunny 
day to another visit to Kelvin, which, whatever you may say, is worth ten 
such paltry streams as your Ammon!’—vol. i. pp. 378—379. 


Soon after Captain, now Colonel, Munro returned to England, 
discussions commenced similar to those which are now in course 
of revival amongst us, concerning the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter. Colonel Munro was called upon, in conse- 
quence of his great knowledge of Indian affairs, to take an active 
partin that question. His evidence was given in a most able man- 
ner before the Committee of the House of Commons, of course in 
favour of the Company. In the course of the investigations which 
were made at that period, it was admitted, on all hands, that the 
judicial system in India was in a most deplorable state, and a com- 
mission of enquiry was appointed, at the head of which Colonel 
Munro was placed. In consequence of his acceptance of this office, 
he returned to India in the latter part of 1814, having been married 
in the previous March to Miss Jane Campbell, daughter of Mr. 
Campbell, of Cragie House, Ayrshire ; a lady of whom his Biogra- 
pher gives a high, and, we doubt not, a well merited character. 
The commission having experienced many difficulties and delays, 
was about to enter upon a course of action about the end of the 
year 1817, when the Mahratta war broke out, and Colonel Munro 
returned to his military profession, in which he was promoted suc- 
cessively to the ranks of Brigadier and General. His campaign 
against the Peishwah was conducted in brilliant style, and with 
decided success, although he had more than ordinary obstacles to 
encounter in the singular vacillation displayed by those in power, 
who sometimes shifted the command from General Munro to 
General Pritzler, and from the latter to the former, without assign- 
ing any reasons. Although public fame has not shone upon the 
military services of General * aan during this war, yet they stand 


recorded in the archives of the Company, and the reputation to 
which they are entitled will wear well, for it was most aboriously 
earned. The lamented Canning, in es the merits of 


the other armies and leaders engaged in the Mahratta war, spoke 
of the subject of these volumes as “a gentleman, than whom 
“utope never produced a more accomplished statesman, nor India, 
$0 fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier.” Notwithstanding this 
just eulogium, however, it did seem as if the object of it were pur- 
sued by a hostile destiny. ‘ Fortune,’ he says in one of his amiable 
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letters to his sister, ‘during the greatest part of my Indian life, has 
made a drudge of me; every labour which demands patience and 
temper, and to which no fame is attached, seems to have fallen to 
my share, both in civil and military affairs.” At the conclusion of 
the war, General Munro, whose health had been injured by exces. 
sive fatigue, his eyesight having been particularly affected, resigned 
all his commissions, and returned with his wife and family once 
more to England, in 1819, firmly resolved never to see India again 
He had scarcely, however, arrived in England, when he was a 
pointed Governor of Madras, an office which, notwithstanding his 
resolutions, he felt it his duty to accept, having been, at the same 
time, invested with the insignia of K.C.B. 

Our limits preclude us from entering into the details of Sir 
Thomas Munro’s administration in India. His new situation en- 
abled him to reform many abuses which had existed up to his 
time, and to introduce many judicious and useful alterations. His 
long acquaintance with the Natives, taught him to set upon their 
character, in general, a much higher value than we are inclined to 
do in Europe ; he was a strong advocate for their employment, not 
only in the army, but in civil and judicial offices. He was not 
long at Madras, when the Burman war considerably augmented 
the duties of his office; he was not, indeed, biagiovel te the field, 
but he had to supply troops and provisions, and was frequently 
consulted during the progress of the campaigns which ended in the 
humiliation of the “ Gold-footed” King. For his exertions on this 
occasion, he was raised to the dignity of a baronet. Such was the 
opinion which the Government at home had of his abilities, that 
when, at one period of the war, the recall of Lord Amherst was 
contemplated, Sir Thomas Munro was intended, it is now under- 
stood, to have been appointed his successor. 

While honours were thus accumulating around him, his domes- 
tic happiness was interrupted by a dangerous distemper which 
seized the elder of his two sons, and rendered it necessary for Lady 
Munro to take the child to Europe in March, 1826. Although 
Sir Thomas had sent in his resignation in May, 1824, at the ter- 
mination of the Burman war, yet the non-arrival of a successor 
prevented Sir Thomas from accompanying his family, and after he 
took leave of them, he saw them no more. His letters to Lady 
Munro, while on her passage, and after her return to England, are 
so characteristic of the man, and breathe so affectionate a spirit, 
that we cannot resist the pleasure of transcribing a few passages 
from them. The names Kamen and Toto, which occur in them, 
were substitutes coined by the children for their respective names 
of Campbell and Thomas :— 

‘Guindy, 2d April, 1826. 

‘We came here last night, for the first time since you went away; 
Col. Carfrae and I drove out together. We alighted at the old place, 
near the well. It was nearly dark, and we passed through the garden 
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without finding you. We had nobody in the evening but Capt. Watson, 
which I was glad of. Ile has got the floors covered with new mats, which 
smell like hay; but they are of no use when those for whom they were 
intended are gone. The cause which occasioned the desertion of this 
house gives every thing about it a melancholy appearance. 1 dislike to 
enter Kamen’s room. I never pass it without thinking of that sad night 
when I saw him lying in Rosa’s lap, with leeches on his head, the tears 
streaming down his face, crying with fear and pain, and his life uncertain. 
lis image, in that situation, is always present to me whenever I think of 
this house. I walked out this morning at daylight. I followed Captain 
Watson’s new road, which is now made hard with gravel, as far as the 
place where it divides; but on reaching this point, instead of turning to 
the left, as we used to do, I continued along the main branch to the little 
tank, and there halted a few minutes to admire the view of the distant 
hills. I then turned towards the garden, where I always found you, 
and Kamen trotting before you, except when he stayed behind to examine 
some ant-hole. How delightful it was to see him walking, or running, or 
stopping, to endeavour to explain something with his hands to help his 
language. How easy, and artless, and beautiful, are all the motions of a 
child. Everything that he does is graceful. All his little ways are en- 
dearing, and they are the arms which Nature has given him for his pro- 
tection, because they make everybody feel an attachment for him. I 
have lost his society just at the time when it was most interesting. It 
was his tottering walk, his helplessness, and unconsciousness, that I liked. 
By the time I see him again he will have lost all those qualities; he will 
know how to behave himself; he will have acquired some knowledge of the 
world, and will not be half so engaging as he now is. I almost wish that 
he would never change.’—vol. ii. pp. 179, 180. 


Again, how strongly do we perceive the husband and the father 
in the following letter :— 


‘Guindy, 11th June, 1826. 
* * 


* 7 * 


‘I have been reading and writing very hard all day, which always, for 
the last year, makes my hand shake so much, that I can hardly write. 
This is a sign that [ have been long enough in a warm climate. The 
weather at this season has been cooler than ever I knew it at Madras. It 
has been continually overcast all last week, which induced me to come out 
here yesterday evening, after the usual Saturday’s dinner. I took a walk 
inthe morning of an hour and a half, and ended with the garden, where 
every thing is growing in great luxuriance. After getting out of the car- 
nage yesterday evening, I looked at the new well, and found it had water 
enough to hold out till it got a fresh supply from the rains; but I did not 
find you or Kamen there, or in the drawing-room. I always miss you 
both here more than at Madras, because we had fewer visiters, and I was 
more accustomed to see you and him quietly. Your rooms look very 
desolate ; they are empty all day, and in the evening have one solitary 
lamp. I now go along the passage without seeing a human being, and 
often think of him running out to pull my coat. I cannot tell you how 
much | long to see him playing again. J believe that I shall follow your 
father’s example when I go home, in playing with children. When you 
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reach Craigie, give me a full account of Tom, and of all the Points in 
which he is like or unlike his brother. I have no letter from you since 
the 24th of March; and I begin to fear that I shall not hear from you 
until your arrival in England. ; 

‘The troops are returning from Ava. Major Kelso arrived a few days 
ago in command of the Kimendyne regiment. There is no chance of 
hostilities, as the Burmese are completely tired of war. I am glad of it, 
as I can have no pretence for staying longer in the country; and if the 
weather were not too hot for calling names, I could call them “ barbarous, 
and ferocious, and arrogant,” for not letting me go home with you, | 
am quite at a loss to know what I am to do when I go home. Where are 
we tolive? in town or country? or both? Are we to travel and see the 
world and sights, or to jaunt about in our own country, or to stay fixed in 
one place? You must consider of all this, and be ready with a plan when 
we meet. Love to all at Craigie.’—vol. ii. pp. 182—184. 


Thus, again, in a similar feeling, does he write in about a fort- 
night after :— 


‘I was in the garden this morning—every thing is growing in great 
luxuriance, but particularly the Hinah and Baboal hedges. The new well 
is half full. 1 looked, on my way home, at what you call geraniums, but 
which seen to me to be more like wild potatoes. I stood for a minute 
admiring them, merely from the habit of doing so with you; for, had I 
followed my own taste, I should as soon have thought of admiring a brick- 
kiln, as of gazing at a hundred red pots filled with weeds. There is 
something very melancholy in this house without you and your son. It 
has the air of some enchanted deserted mansion in romance. | often 
think of Kamen marching about the hall, equipped for a walk, but resist- 
ing the ceremony of putting on his hat. * *—vol. ii. pp. 185—186. 


The month of September finds him in the same vein :— 


‘ The brightness of the sun here is very remarkable. You have, | 
think, noticed the brightness of both the sun and the moon at Madras, but 
you can have no idea how much greater it is here. In the morning, when 
the sun rises without a cloud, the sky is sparkling with light; the hills 
appear much nearer than they are; the smallest objects upon them are 
visible, and there is a dazzling lustre poured upon every thing, as if two 
suns were shining instead of one. 1 have not seen Mrs, Sullivan, because 
she is too near her confinement; but I have seen his two children. They 
are both pretty, particularly the boy, and have as fine complexions as any 
children in England. I was made very happy last night, by the arrival of 
your letter of the 25th of May, sent to Penang by the Camden. I had 
previously got your long letter of the same date, but still it was satisfactory 
to get another. It is rather singular that a letter, written by you at St. 
Helena, should find me at Whotakamund. 1 received, at the same time, 
a letter, of the 5th of June, from General Walker, telling me of you and 
Campbell, and expressing regret at your leaving Plantation House so soon. 
I must uow stop, for I have other letters to write before dinner. I have 
written you so much lately, that this may probably be my last letter for 


some time. I hope you are, by this time, safe with your two sons.’ — 
vol. il, pp. 192, 193. 


—ntenethaneana, aa oe & a 
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We extract from a letter dated in April, 1827, a paragraph, 
whieh gives an interesting panoramic view of a spectacle, which 
must, indeed, to use a vulgar expression, have “ astonished the 
natives :”°— 

‘] went to Madras on Monday the 9th. You will wonder what took 
me there on that day :—it was to see the Enterprize steam-vessel manceuvre 
for the gratification of the public. She got up her anchor, and sailed past 
the Government-house a little after four, while we were at dinner. At five 
| went up to the top of the Council-house on the Fort, and, after staying 
afew minutes, we determined to join the crowd on the beach. ‘The even- 
ing was as favourable as it could possibly be ; a clear sky, a smooth sea, 
and a light breeze directly from the sea. The immense crowd of people 
reminded me of what you see at a race in England, but only that there 
was no drinking and quarrelling. I never saw half so great a number on 
any occasion, The beach was crowded from the saluting battery to the 
custom-house, with thousands of natives, in all their various fanciful 
costumes. The multitude of carriages was far beyond what I thought the 
whole Carnatic could have furnished. Every thing that could be mounted 
on wheels from a hen-coop or a dog-house to a barouche, was in requi- 
sition. In some of the hen-coops, which would not have held two Euro- 
pean ladies, seven or eight native women and children were crammed, all 
grinning with delight. Among the multitude there were, [ believe, people 
from almost every province in India. I saw a great number of respectable- 
looking Indian women in carriages, who, I imagine, never appeared among 
Europeans before, and many of whom, I am sure, you would have thought 
beautiful, and certainly graceful, beyond any thing in Europe. I scarcely 
looked at the steam-vessel : all that it can do may be seen in five minutes; 
but I wish that I could have made a panorama of the living scene to send 
to you. We have still no southernly wind, but the weather is getting 
very warm.’ . 7" sf *—vol. ii. pp. 197, 198. 


The delay which took place in the appointment of a successor, 
detained Sir Thomas Munro at Madras until the summer of 1827, 
when Mr. Lushington took charge of the Government. The com- 
mencement of the monsoons prevented him from returning to Eng- 
land at that season, and the excessive heat then —s at 
Madras, seems to have, unhappily, determined him to pay a fare- 
well visit to his old native friends in the ceded districts. It was 
known that the cholera morbus was then making tremendous havoc 
in those places; but this did not deter Sir Thomas from his pur- 
pose, as, from having been so long in India, he had no apprehen- 
sion of being attacked by that fatal disorder. In the course of 
his journey, however, he fell a victim to its power: he was seized 
about nine o’clock in the morning, on the 5th of July, at Puthee- 
condah, and at half-past nine, on the night of the same day, he 
ceased to be of the number of the living. 

The tributes of regret which were showered upon his grave from 
all quarters, from the public authorities, and assemblies of natives, 


— as Europeans, testified how deeply his loss was felt in 
ndia. 
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Mr. Gleig has added to his Memoir an Appendix, which eon. 
tains a great number of papers, written by Sir Thomas Munro at 
various periods. Some are connected with statistics, others with 
the official functions which he discharged, and with political eco- 
nomy. Several of these papers are well drawn up, and may be 
perused with great advantage by persons who are engaged in the 
discussion of the East India question, now before a Committee of 
the House of Commons. 





Art. X.—Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. By Allan Cunningham, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. London: 
J. Murray. 1830. 


How little is known of the perils that environ the fame of that 
author who adventures—ill-starred ay tes of the quill—upon a 
worthy commemoration of the Most Eminent Painters, &c., of 
our country. It is an enterprise that breathes of mortality to the 
healthiest reputation. A man that undertakes it should let blood, 
should be familiar with the materia medica, should get him a mail 
of asbestos, or other impenetrable vestiture, for the ordeal which 
awaits him. Whence is this danger, and wherefore should it be 
peculiar to the task of which we speak? We proceed to explain. 
A vast deal, not seldom more than is prudent to be told on one 


side, or agreeable to be learned on the other, is always known of 
artists in general, as well during their lives as after—we ons say— 


their apotheosis. A player, for instance, is a great and boasted 
delight to a speculative biographer. The treader in the buskin 
will have the hairs of his head numbered for future generations ; 
the size of a tumour on his great toe will be handed down to pos- 
terity; and how he whispered in Scrub, or snarled in Sir Peter 
Teazle, will be pictured to distant ages in all the elaborate minute- 
ness of the green-room. Circumscribed, alas ! is our knowledge of 
the personal history of Shakspeare; then, with-respect to Milton, 
he is meee in the same state of unenviable perdition, as to his 
private life, as that glorious paradise of which he has sung. 
Again, how little have we ascertained about Otway or Butler, ot 
many others of those intellectual heroes, in whose triumphs we 
still participate! But as for a Knight of the Brush, let him but 
appear upon the prominent scene of life, and be his deserts what 
they may, a diary of interminable details will be forthcoming, 
shewing the critical minute of his u rising and of his downsetting 
on each day, and how the good fellow fostered his corporal man, 
until he doubled the cape of. sixty, and perished, unfortunate 
octogenarian, in the midst of several scores of years! Over and 
over again have we had almost every artist of them all brought to 
table, in most obliging varieties. Culinary ingenuity, that cal 
serve up the same animal in one hundred different ways, each 
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complete stranger to the other, is a faint type of the innumerable 
shapes which a biography, in judicious hands, has been made to 
assume. 

Under such circumstances, the ‘ Lives of Eminent Painters’ be- 
comes a serious trust for any ordinary gentleman to undertake. 
He will have, by possibility, little or nothing at all to add to his 
{und of materials ; nay, it will be the superfluity of those materials 
that will constitute the distress of his position ; he will be harrassed 
by an access of the malady, entitled by the French, the embarras 
de richesse; he will have to select, to modify, and to give to a stale 
and familiar aspect entirely new and original lineaments. Thus 
are the usual and natural sources of attraction withdrawn from our 
biographer, and he is left to himself to contrive the means of giving 
that interest to his work, which is essential to its success. And 
then, what a group for a biographer’s pen !—tlogarth, and Reynolds, 
and Wilson, the turbulent Barry, the meek West, Morland, vary- 
ing his professional pursuits with the delights of gin, and Fuseli, 
devoting his leisure to the classics. What rare talents are required 
to do justice to such a miniature world of manifold passion, such 
an union of whim and judgment ; of divine intelligence and brutal 
folly ; such a monstrous junction of power and imbecility ! 

Whether or not Mr. Cunningham recognised and overcame the 
difficulties which pressed on his path will be developed in the 
sequel. There are, however, in the [ntroduction which commences 
the work, tokens of general carelessness, which are calculated to 
awaken apprehensions for the future performance. After an atten- 
tive perusal of this Introduction, we find ourselves at a loss to 
know to what cause exactly we are to attribute the long privation 
which this country experienced, not only of native talent for the 
arts, but even of any very striking or diffused taste for them. We 
are ourselves perfectly well satisfied, that were it not for the great 
national change which was worked by the Reformation in the 
dispositions, as well as the religion, of the people, we might have 
been as early and as successful cultivators of painting as most 
other countries. But the Reformation was a war against the 
principle of imitative art; the Commonwealth carried that war 
still further, and it was not until the beginning of the last century 
almost that any general encouragement began to be bestowed on 
the arts. Mr. Cunningham undoubtedly refers to this cause as 
having had a considerable influence, but then he blenes with it 
other reasons, to which he ascribes a share in the blame of debar- 
nng these kingdoms from the benefits which they would have de- 
rived from the cultivation of painting and sculpture. 


‘The English at this period were rich and proud, and sensible of the fame 
which successful art brings to a nation. But there was a strong feeling en- 
lertained against them by foreign princes and foreign artists. They were 
Greene by the ancient church ‘as incurable hereticks; they were 


readed by sea and land ; and-it was reckoned dangerous to the soul, and 
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not very safe to the body, to have interchange of civilities with men whom 
the saints had abandoned and the Pope consigned to perdition. We were 
unable, therefore, either to allure over artists of talent, or to become the 
purchasers of many works of eminence.’—vol. 1. p. 30. 


Now this is a mere gratuitous sally of bigotry, and it has the 
merit of being made in the teeth of notorious facts. All history 
shews that the obstacles to an interchange between this and foreign 
countries did not proceed altogether from abroad ; the alienation 
and repugnance by which intercourse was retarded, existed as 
fully and as forcibly amongst us as they could have been found in 
any part of the Continent. If the Ltalians looked upon us as 
being consigned for our heresies to perdition, we certainly balanced 
the account with them in that respect, for we damned their super- 
stition. The first overtures at reconciliation came from foreigners ; 
Charles I. found no difficulty in accumulating the most precious 
treasures of art, which constituted the magnificent gallery of 
Whitehall, and all of which were drawn from Continental coun- 
tries; he procured without difficulty the Cartoons of Raphael, the 
masters which formed the celebrated cabinet of the Duke of 
Mantua, and other pictures of great value, the property of private 
individuals. But what throws vast light on this part of the sub- 
ject, is the circumstance of the illustrious Rubens being sent to 
England in the disguise of an ambassador from the Court of 
Spain. Here he stayed one year, and produced works which ought 
to have given a better impulse to the national taste than it 
appears to have received. Rubens painted the ceiling of the 
chapel at Whitehall, and left many pictures, which are to be still 
found in this country amongst private collections. Why was such 
an artist sent into England not in his proper character, but in the 
disguise, as we have already said, of an ambassador—for he cer- 
tainly paid but little attention to his diplomatic functions, whilst 
he devoted the greater part of his time to the pencil? Are we not 
justified in assuming that such was the general opinion amongst 
the Catholic states abroad respecting England, that no artist would 
venture to come into the country and take the chance of relying on 
his own merits for the patronage of the nation? The Court of 
Spain may have thought that foreign skill in the arts, however 
excellent, would be treated by us asa contraband material, and 
therefore they resolved to smuggle Rubens in amongst us under 
the denomination of an ambassador. What gives colour to this 
supposition is, that from the time of Henry the 8th, almost to the 
reign of the first king of the House of Hanover, we being all along 
that interval indebted entirely to foreign countries for eminent 
artists, those artists came to us principally from Holland, a part 
of the Continent which enjoyed a sympathy of religion with this 
country. 

We agree with Mr. Cunningham, that Hogarth was the first 
British artist, in point of time, who can be considered as entitled 
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to great distinction. But, as being the first to attempt a rivalship 
with foreigners in the highest walks of art; as being the first to 
vindicate, in his own person, the power of home-grown talent,—Sir 
James Thornhill, we confess, appears to us to have merited a more 
specific and extended notice than that which he has received. 

More than one passage in the writings of wpe mene | us in 
concluding that the works of Thornhill had no inconsiderable share 
in stimulating the ambition of his more eminent successors ; the 
example of an Englishman being permitted to adorn the public 
institutions of the country, was, in those days, of no small advan- 
tage, since, up to Thornhill’s time, the secret of excellence in art 
was popularly deemed to be inalienably the privilege of foreign 
masters. Not to dwell, however, upon this point, we gladly follow 
our author to the history of Hogarth’s life, with which the Biogra- 
phical series commences, . 

It is the uniform characteristic of every great painter, whose his- 
tory we are acquainted with, that the very first development of his 
mind discloses a tendency to the pursuit to which his life is after- 
wards devoted. Hogarth’s early years in a particular manner 
showed the tendency of his genius. Conceiving, in his childhood, 
astrong prejudice against the avocations of an author, to which 
he saw his father become almost a victim, young Hogarth was, b 
his own desire, removed prematurely from school, and bound to a 
silversmith. But nature had previously indentured him to herself, 
and instead of cultivating the mysteries of trade, Hogarth, during 
his apprenticeship, became an expert drawer, and, in consequence 
of adopting a method peculiarly his own, a very striking and 
original artist. Connected with the first indication of his turn for 
satire, we have the following anecdotes. 


‘One summer Sunday during his apprenticeship, he went with three 
companions to Highgate, and the weather being warm and the way dusty, 
they went into a public house and called for ale. There happened to be 
other customers in the house, who to free drinking added fierce talking, and 
a quarrel ensued. One of them on receiving a blow with the bottom of a 
quart pot, looked so ludicrously rueful, that Hogarth snatched out a pencil 
and sketched him as he stood. It was very like and very laughable, and 
contributed tothe restoration of order and good humour. On another oc- 
casion he strolled, with Hayman the painter, into a cellar, where two women 
of loose life were quarrelling in their cups. One of them filled her mouth 
with brandy and spirted it dexterously in the eyes of her antagonist. 
“See! see!” said Hogarth, taking out his tablets and sketching her— 


“lok ot the Wehenents Gao Tis virago figures in Modern Midnight 
Conversation.’—vol. i. p- 63. 


Our author, with unnecessary warmth, strives to shield Hogarth 
from the charges, we suppose we must call them, of want of edu- 
cation as well as poverty, in his early days. The dispute, after all, 
sone of words. It is a glory that he was self-taught in 
art, and that he was the architect of his own fortunes. He mar- 
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ried the daughter of Sir James Thornhill, and commenced a life 
sedulous application, which was ultimately crowned by opulence 
and fame. The details of Hogarth’s history are minutely contributed 
by Ireland, Nichols, and that liveliest writer of his day, Walpole. 
The popularity of those works would make it almost impertinent in 
us to follow the story step by step. Hogarth was driven into the 
portrait department by those circumstances peculiar to our country, 
to which every son of genius, from Reynolds to Lawrence, has 
been compelled to yield. But in this walk of art our hero found q 
stumbling-block. He was scrupulously faithful in his representa- 
tions, and retained a wrinkle in his portraits as conscientiously as 
he painted a charming dimple. But he soon discovered the incon- 
veniences of his fidelity. Disgusted, he happily directed his 
genius to anew and undiscovered branch of his art. Before Ho. 
garth’s day no one had supposed that there existed, between the 
sublime and the grotesque, in the historical style, “ an inter- 
mediate species of subjects,” as he calls them, subjects of a modern 
kind and moral nature, in effect the characters of a genteel comedy 
transferred to the canvas. ‘ I have endeavoured,” says Hogarth, 
‘‘to treat my subjects as a dramatic writer; my picture is my 
stage, my men and women my players, who, by means of certain 
actions and gestures, are to exhibit a dumb show.” We have no 
doubt, however, that Hogarth’s ambition was to succeed in what 
was called the grand style, and to have contended with the severity 
and dignity of the Italian masters. We are persuaded, likewise, 
that Hogarth’s genius would have fully seconded his ambition. 
Walpole declares that the burlesque turn of the painter’s mind 
would have inevitably prevented him from succeeding in the histo- 
rical style. But this remark is far from being just. Humour and 
pathos are faculties of the same family. The inclination of Ho- 
garth to pursue the grotesque instead of the pathetic, arose from 
necessity perhaps more than choice. He shut himself out from 

ortraiture by his own inflexibility, and from the dignified style o! 

istorical painting he was equally excluded by the apathy of his 
countrymen. We therefore look upon Hogarth’s peculiar style 
as the nearest approach it was possible for him to make, under the 
circumstances, to the noble character of the Italian school. The 
“‘ Pool of Bethesda,” the “Good Samaritan,” ‘‘ Moses presented 
to Pharoah’s Daughter,” and “St. Paul before Festus and 
Agrippa,” with which last painting Mr. Cunningham seems to be 


2% S ; . 
unacquainted, although it is suspended in one of the most fre- 


quented rooms of this metropolis—Lincoln’s Inn Hall—sufficiently 
attest the will and the ability of Hogarth to succeed in the grand 
style. But do not his other pictures bear witness as strongly to 
his great powers in the serious and pathetic style? It is much 
the habit, even of his biographers, to praise Hogarth for his satire 
alone, as if in, even his most ludicrous pictures, there was not to 


be found some figure or incident calculated deeply to affect the 
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human heart. What eloquent beauty has he conferred upon even 
the lowest of his female characters ; how often, amidst the revelry 
of that laughter which the general effect of one of his pictorial 
comedies never fails to produce, are we arrested by the sight of a 
child, or baby, with a sweet innocent expression, diffusing a charm- 
ing tenderness over the whole scene. They who have seen and 
studied the celebrated March to Finchley, cannot fail to remember 
theinfant sitting on its mother’s lap, and how its pure and benign 
aspect soothes the rough and repulsive features of the French 
priest, that Is close by. A similar stroke of art is recognised in 
the wonderful “‘ Last Supper,” of Da Vinci. In contemplating 
that enthralling scene, where every figure contributes a distinct 
part of a mournful and most painful history, the heart of the spec- 
tator is ready to sink with the contending emotions which the 
sight of so much treachery, so much baseness and dissimulation 
trumphing over so much innocence and benevolence, must excite, 
until his eye, passing from the human forms before him, lights on 
ascene of sweet rural beauty, that is just visible through a case- 
ment in the distance, and under its balmy influence for a moment 
he feels exquisite relief. ‘These are contrivances which sovereign 
genius alone can tell how to conceive, and when to apply. Nothing 
like justice, with reference to this great beauty of Hogarth, is 
rendered to him by our author, who, if he desired thoroughly to 
vindicate the illustrious painter against the charge of being defi- 
cient in the power to succeed in the grand and pathetic style, 
might have selected for that purpose, not, indeed, the //arlot’s 
Progress, but even a picture which is generally supposed to be the 
most remote of any of Hogarth’s works from the grand and pa- 
thetic. Gin Lane has always appeared to us a scene of appalling 
terror. The corruption of a plague seems to have wasted even the 
physical world around ; the figures, the dead, the dying, the shell, 
Xc., all contribute to a most powerful effect. The artist, not sa- 
tisfied with the impressions of horror which a single action is able 
to produce, adds even to these, by exhibiting a new and unex- 
pected sight of woe in the thin funeral procession, that is seen 
through a break in the wall at a distance. 

We do not know that we have ever seen a better account, we 
mean as to copiousness and minute fidelity of description, of Ho- 
sarth’s multitudinous works, than is to be found in the volumes 
before us. We should, perhaps, be justified in saying that this 
account is extended far too minutely in reference to the proportion 
which it bears to the history, more immediately personal, of Ho- 
garth’s life. There is nothing very new, or very pointed in the 
critical observations of our author; but they who are desirous of 
becoming acquainted with those immortal specimens of genius, 
which Hogarth has left behind him, cannot consult a better guide 
than Mr. Cunningham. Amongst the enemies whom Hogarth’s 


“atirical vein had excited against him, was the famous Wilkes, of 
VOL. XU 9G 
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whose quarrel we a to have a version from each of the com- 
batants. Wilkes published the following account in the Patriot :-— 


« « Wilkes (says the Patriot) was waging open war with the Scottish 
minister, Lord Bute, when Hogarth sacrificed private friendship at the 
altar of party madness, and lent his aid to the government. A friend in- 
formed him that the painter was about to publish a print, satirizing Pitt, 
Temple, Churchill, and himself. He remonstrated, and remarked, that 
the subjects suitable for his pencil were those of an universal or moral 
nature. The answer was, that neither Wilkes nor Churchill were included 
in the satire, though Pitt and Temple were. On this Wilkes informed 
Hogarth that he should never resent reflections on himself, but if his friends 
were attacked, he should then deem himself wounded in the most sensible 
part, and avenge their cause as well as he was able. The Times appeared, 
and was instantly followed by an attack in the North Briton on ‘The 
King’s Serjeant-Painter, William Hogarth.’ ”’ 

* ¥ ¥ & * 

‘ When the venomous article in the North Briton appeared, Hogarth, 
who had not then attacked Wilkes, felt deeply the insinuations which it 
contained, both in a domestic and a loyal sense, and sought immediate 
revenge. What the pen was to the politician, the pencil was to the artist, 
and he accordingly produced that celebrated piece, which can scarcely be 
called a caricature, since it represents strongly, but truly, the bedily and 
mental image of John Wilkes. The artist has placed in the civie chair 
this patron saint of purity and liberty—a mark for perpetual laughter and 
loathing. For what he thought of his work we have his own words, 
‘« My friends advised me,” says Hogarth, ‘‘ to laugh at the nonsense of 
party writing—who would mind it? But I could not rest, for 


‘ He that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed,’ 


Such being my feelings, 1 wished to return the compliment, and turn it 
to some advantage. This renowned patriot’s portrait, drawn as like as | 
could as to features, and marked with some indications of his mind, an- 
swered my purpose. The ridiculous was apparent to every eye. A Brutus— 
a saviour of his country—with such an aspect—was so arrant a farce, 
that, though it gave rise to much laughter in the lookers-on, it galled 
both him and his adherents. This was proved by the papers being crammed 
every day with invectives against the artist, till the town grew sick of thus 
seeing me always at full length. Churchill, Wilkes’s toadeater, put the 
North Briton into verse in an Epistle to Hogarth; but as the abuse was 
precisely the same, except a little poetical heightening, it made no im- 
os enemg but perhaps effaced or weakened the black strokes of the North 

riton. However, having an old plate by me, with some parts ready 
sunk as the background and a dog, I began to consider how I could turn 
so much work laid aside to some account—and so patched up a print of 
Master Churchill, in the character of a bear. The pleasure and pecuniary 
advantage derived from these two engravings, together with occasionally 
riding on horseback, restored me to as much health as can be expected at 
my time of life.” "—vol. i. pp. 161, 164. 


The account which is handed down to us ofthe personal cha- 
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racter of Hogarth is highly creditable to him, in all the relations of 
life in which he was called on to perform a part. He lived to the 
age of sixty-seven years, having been born in London, on the 10th 
of December, 1697, and having died on the 26th of October, 1764. 
The following passages, as illustrating his character, will be perused 
with interest :— 


‘William Hogarth was rather below the middle size; his eye was pecu- 
liarly bright and piercing ; his look shrewd, sarcastic, and intelligent; the 
forehead high and round. An accident in his youth had left a scar on his 
brow, and he liked to wear his hat raised so as to display it. He was 
active in person, bustling in manner, and fond of affecting a little state 
and importance. He was of a temper cheerful, joyous, and companion- 
able; fond of mirth and good-fellowship ; desirous of saying strong and 
pointed things ;—ardent in friendship—and in resentment. His lively con- 
versation—his knowledge of character—his readiness of speech—and 
quickness of retort, made many covet his company, who were sometimes 
the objects of his satire ; but he employed his wit on those who were pre- 
sent, and spared or defended the absent. His personal spirit was equal to 
his satiric talents; he provoked, with his pencil, the temper of those 
whom it was not prudent to offend; with him no vice nor folly found 
shelter behind wealth, or rank, or power. As to the license of his tongue, 
he himself often said that he never uttered that sentence about a living 
man which he would not repeat gladly to his face: as to his works, he 
always felt conscious of their merit, and predicted with equal openness 
that his name would descend with no decrease of honour to posterity. He 
loved state in his dress, good order in his household, and the success of 
his works enabled him to indulge in the luxuries of a good table and 
pleasant guests. 

‘No one, save Wilkes, ever questioned his domestic serenity; and his 
insinuation, which I shall not repeat, appears to have been made without 
the slightest cause, and for the sake of saying something sharp and annoy- 
ing. He was a good husband, and Jane Thornhill was an indulgent wife. 
He felt the injurious insinuations of Wilkes chiefly on his wife’s account; 
and his widow resented the discourteous language of Walpole and the 
coarse invectives of Nichols, with a temper and a calmness which com- 
mand all respect. 

‘“ In his relations of husband, brother, friend, and master,” says 
Ireland, “he was kind, generous, sincere, and indulgent; in diet ab- 
stemious, but in his hospitalities, though devoid of ostentation, liberal and 
free-hearted : not parsimonious, yet frugal;—but so comparatively small 
were the rewards then paid to artists, that after the labour of a long life he 
left a very inconsiderable sum to his widow, with whom he must have re- 
ceived a large portion.” To this Nichols reluctantly adds, that Hogarth 
was a punctual paymaster—was uniformly kind to his sisters and to his 
cousin Mary Lewis ;— and—what I hold, though last, not least—that his 
domestics had remained many years in his service, and that he painted all 
their portraits and hung them up in his house.’—pp. 172, 173. 

. * 


“ 7 * * 


3 


‘Hogarth treated those who sat for their portraits with a vr which 
t. 


hot always practised now. ‘* When I sat to. Hogarth,” said 
262 


Cole; 
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the custom of giving vails to servants was not discontinued. On taking 
leave of the painter at the door, I offered his servant a small gratuity, but 
the man very politely refused it, telling me it would be as much as the loss 
of his place if bis master knew it. This was so uncommon and g0 liberal 
in a man of Hogarth’s profession at that time of day, that it much struck 
me, as nothing of the kind had happened to me before.” Nor is it likely 
that such a thing would happen again—Sir Joshua Reynolds gave his 
servant 6/. annually of wages, and offered him 100/. a-year for the door ! 

‘It was Hogarth’s custom to sketch out on the spot any remarkable 
face which struck him, and of which he wished to preserve an accurate 
remembrance. He was once observed in the Bedford coffee-house drawing 
something with a pencil on the nail of his left thumb—he held it up to a 
friend who accompanied him—it was the face, and a very singular one, of 
a person in the same room—the likeness was excellent. He had dined 
with some friends ata tavern, and as he threw his cloak about him tw 
begone, he observed his friend Ben Read sound asleep and presenting a 
most ridiculous physiognomy: Hogarth eyed him for a moment, and say- 
ing softly, ‘‘ heavens, what a character!” called for pen and ink, and 
drew his portrait without sitting down ; -- a curious and clever likeness and 
still existing. 

‘It was in a temporary summer residence at Isleworth that he painted 
the Rake’s Progress. The crowd of visitors to his study was immense. 
He often asked them if they knew for whom one or another figure in the 
picture was designed, and when they guessed wrong he set them right. It 
was generally believed that the heads were chiefly portraits of low charac- 
ters, well kncwn in town. In the Miser’s Feast he introduced Sir Isaac 
Shard, a person proverbially avaricious: his son, a young man of spirit, 
heard of this, and calling at the painter’s requested to see the picture. 
The young man asked the servant whether that old figure was intended for 
any particular person, who answered it was thought to be very like one 
Sir Isaac Shard, whereupon he drew his sword and slashed the canvas. 
Hogarth heard the bustle, and was very angry. Young Shard said, “ You 
have taken an unwarrantable license—I am the injured party’s son, and ready 
to defend my conduct at law.” He went away, and was never afterwards 
molested. 

‘ With a dissatisfied sitter the artist was more fortunate. A nobleman 
of ungainly looks and a little deformed sat for his picture; Hogarth made 
a faithful likeness according to the receipt of Oliver Cromwell; the peer 
was offended with this want of courtesy in a man by profession a flatterer, 
and refused to pay for the picture, or to take it home. Hogarth was 
nettled, and informed his Lordship that unless he sent for it within three 
days, he should dispose of it with the addition of a tail to Hare the wild- 
beast man. The picture was instantly paid for, removed, and destroyed. 
A similar story is related of Sir Peter Lely. 

‘Concerning Hogarth’s vanity some one told the following story to 
Nichols, whose ear was ever open to any thing that confirmed his own 
theory of the artist’s ignorance and want of delicacy: ‘* Hogarth being 
at dinner with Dr. Cheselden and some other company, was informed that 
John Freke, surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s hospital, had asserted in Dick's 
coffee house that Greene was as eminent in composition as Handel. ‘“ That 
fellow, Freke,” cried Hogarth, “ is always shooting his bolt absurdly one 
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yay or another. Handel isa giant in music, Greene only a light Florimel 
kind of composer.” “¢ Aye, but,” said the other, ‘“‘ Freke declared you were 
as good a portrait painter as Vandyke.” *“ There he was in the right,” 
quoth Hogarth, “ and so I am, give me but my time and let me choose my 
subject.”” “—vol. i. pp. 176—177. 


* * » . * ¥ * 


‘ Heidegger, a Swiss, and the Thersites of his day, had a face beyond the 
reach of caricatura: his portrait by Hogarth is nature without addition or 
-xaggeration, and it appears, in all its hideousness— 


‘‘ Something between a Heidegger and owl”— 


io the little humorous print of the masquerade. This man obtained the 
management of the Opera House, was countenanced by the court, and 
amassed a fortune. Being once asked in company what nation had the 
greatest ingenuity—* The Swiss!” exclaimed Heidegger. “I came to 
England without a farthing, where | gain five thousand a year, and spend 
1; now I defy the cleverest of you all to do the same in Switzerland.”’ 

‘ Hogarth was fond of making experiments in his profession. He 
resolved to finish the engraving of the first print of the Election, without 
taking a proof to ascertain the success of his labours. He had nearly spoiled 
the plate, and was so affected with the misadventure that he exclaimed * | 
am ruined.” He soon, however, proceeded to repair the damage which his 
haste or obstinacy had caused, and with such good fortune that the print in 
question is one of the clearest and cleverest of all his productions.’ 

‘“ When Barry, the painter,” says Smith, ‘‘ was asked if he had ever 
seea Hogarth, “ Yes—once,” he replied, ‘ I was walking with Joe Nollekens 
through Cranbourne Alley, when he exclaimed, ‘ There ! there’s Hogarth.’ 
‘ What,’ said I, that little man in a sky-blue coat?’ Off I ran, and though 
| lost sight of him only for a moment or two, when I turned the corner into 
Castle Street, he was patting one of two quarrelling boys on the back, and 
looking stedfastly at the expression in the coward’s face, cried ‘ Damn him, 
if 1 would take it of him—at him again.’” ’—vol. 1. pp. 180—181. 


Of Wilson, the landscape painter, we have a brief, but interest- 
ing account. Neither he, nor the branch of art to which he devoted 
himself, was appreciated in his day. Te felt deeply the neglect, 
but was saved from the usual effects of public indifference by the 
accession of a small estate in his native country, Wales, which 
fell to him at a seasonable moment, in the decline of life. 

Much of the neglect with which Wilson was treated, is to be 
traced to the enmity of his professional cotemporaries. It was next 
‘oimpossible that merits such as his, under an exterior the most 
unpromising, should not call forth jealousy. Fuseli has given 
the characteristics of his style in a few striking words. 

‘He observed nature in all her appearances, and had a characteristic 
touch forall her forms. But, though in effects of dewy freshness and silent 
‘ening lights few have equalled and fewer excelled him, his grandeur is 


oftener allied to terror, bustle, and convulsion, than to calmness and tran- 
quillity.’—vol. 1. p. 202. 


Of Wilson’s enthusiastic ardour in his profession, the following 
‘necdote will furnish a proof : 
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‘ His whole heart was in his art, and he talked and dreamed landscape, 
He looked on cattle as made only to form groups for his pictures, and on 
men as they composed harmoniously. One day, looking on the fine scene 
from Richmond Terrace, and wishing to point out a spot of particular beauty 
to a friend who accompanied him—* there,” said he, holding out his finger, 
“‘ see near those houses—there, where the figures are.” He stood for some 
time by the waterfall of Terni in speechless admiration, and at length ex- 
claimed, ‘* Well done: water, by God!” In aérial effect he considered him- 
self above any rival. When Wright of Derby offered to exchange works 
with him, he answered, ‘“ With all my heart ;—I’ll give you air, and you 
will give me fire.”—vol. 1. p. 202. 


The life of Reynolds, which follows, is elaborate, and certainly 
is chargeable with no extravagant admiration of the hero himself. 
He displayed in earliest infancy, at his native town, Plympton, 
Devonshire, a singular dexterity in drawing; and his parents, with 
good sense, took this natural indication as their we in disposing 
of the boy. After studying for some time under Hudson, Reynolds 
took the bold step of proceeding to Rome, there to behold and to 
be improved by those models of all that is excellent in painting 
and sculpture, with which that ancient capital abounds. Reynolds 
has recorded the impressions which this visit produced, and as we 
have something material to charge upon our author, with reference 


to these impressions, we shall quote the words of the young 
painter. 


‘ It has frequently happened (says he)—as I was informed i the 
keeper of the Vatican,—that many of those whom he had conducted 
through the various apartments of that edifice, when about to be dis- 
missed—have asked for the works of Raphael, and would not believe 
that they had already passed through the rooms where they are preserved : 
so little impression had those performances made on them. One of the 
first painters in France once told me that this circumstance happened to 
himself: though he now looks on Raphael with that veneration which he 
deserves from all painters and lovers of the art. I remember very well my 
own disappointment when I first visited the Vatican; but on confessing 
my feelings to a brother student, of whose ingenuousness | had a high 
opinion, he acknowledged that the works of Raphael had the same effect 
on him, or rather that they did not produce the effect which he expected. 
This was a great relief to my mind; and on inquiring further of other 
students, I found that those persons only who, from natural imbecility, 
appeared to be incapable of relishing those divine performances, made 
pretensions to instaneous raptures on first beholding them. In justice to 
myself, however, I must add, that though disappointed and mortified at 
not finding myself enraptured with the works of this great master, I did 
not for a moment conceive or suppose that the name of Raphael and those 
admirable paintings in particular, owed their reputation to the ignorance 
and prejudice of mankind; on the contrary, my not relishing them as | 
was conscious | ought to have done, was one of the most humiliating cit- 
cumstances that ever happened to me; [ found myself in the midst of 
works executed upon principles with which I was unacquainted : I felt my 
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ignorance, and stood abashed. All the indigested notions of painting 
which | had brought with me from England, where the art was in the 
lowest state it had ever been in, (it could not, indeed, be lower), were to 
be totally done away and eradicated from my mind. It was necessary, as 
it is expressed on a very solemn occasion, that I should become as a little 
child. Notwithstanding my disappointment, I proceeded to copy some of 
those excellent works. I viewed them again and again; I even affected 
to feel their merit and admire them more than I really did. In a short 
time, a new taste and a new perception began to dawn upon me, and I 
was convinced that I had originally formed a false opinion of the perfec- 
tion of art, and that this great painter was well-intitled to the high rank 
which he holds in the admiration of the world. The truth is, that if these 
works had really been what I expected, they would have contained beau- 
ties superficial and alluring, but by no means such as would have intitled 
them to the great reputation which they have borne so long and so justly 
obtained.’ —vul. i. pp. 219—221. 


Mr, Cunningham is pleased to find fault with all this, and says 
that Reynolds’s conclusion, namely, that none but an imbecile 
person can be alive at first sm to the genius of a yw is 
“certainly rash, and most probably erroneous.” Mr. Cunning- 
ham proceeds to reason thus— 


‘ True art is nature exalted and refined; but it is nature still. We look 
on anoble scene—on a high mountain—on a mighty sea—on a troubled 
sky—or on any of the splendid pictures which the Lord of the Universe 


spreads before his creatures, and we require no long course of study, no 

series of academic lectures on light and shade, to enable us to feel their 

grandeur or their beauty. If the study of many years, and great labour 

and attention, be absolutely necessary to enable men to mu ge and 
i 


relish the nobler productions of the poet and the painter—then who has 
not judged by guess and admired by random some of the most glorious 
works of the human mind? That it cost Reynolds much time and study 
to understand and admire them is nothing: he had to banish preconceived 
false notions; to dismiss idolized and merely conventional beauties, and 
strip himself of laboured absurdities, with which he had been bedecking 
himself from his infancy. He had to rise out of false art into true na- 
ture—and this was not to be done in a day. But is it necessary that all 
men should start with a false theory? ‘The acquisition of a natural taste 
in poetry, Ora correct musical apprehension, may be the work of time 
with some, but they are as certainly a kind of inspiration in others.’— 
vol. i. pp. 222, 223. 


[f there be rashness and error at all in this discussion, they lie 
altogether with Mr. Cunningham ; and it argues, we confess, no 
little confidence in an unprofessional critic to dispute a point in the 
metaphysics of painting with such a man as Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
But, as Mr, Cunningham evidently stands in need of sound in- 
formation on this subject, it is a happy accident after all, that he 
has been betrayed into the exposure of his ignorance. The plea- 
‘ure which we derive from contemplating a picture, arises very 
considerably from the recollection of the art by which it is pro- 
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duced. Our pleasure will be increased according as that art wif| 
be seen to be refined. Thus, in wondering over the Cartoons of 
Raphael, nothing astonishes us so much as the depth and grandeur 
of the prominent objects. We speak now of the Draught of Fishes, 
The figures are majestic ; the sea appears infinite in its expansion. 
How is this effect produced? Principally, we answer, by the 
minute size of the little boat, which is so placed as to communicate 
an apparent increase of size to the other objects. Who, that under- 
stands the judgment, the skill, the tact, the delicacy, which are 
thus displayed, will not have his admiration raised an hundred fold 
compared with the spectator, who, from not cultivating a taste for 
art, cannot dive so deeply into the merits of the picture.* Let us 
look at the Raising of Lazarus, by Del Piombo, and we shall see 
how vastly the sepulchral solemnity of the scene is enhanced by 
those patches of light with which the draperies are here and there 
touched. All that Mr. Cunningham says about a noble scene and 
a troubled sky, is the mere rant of a poetic imaginaticn, uninformed 
by the least ray from genuine philosophy. Burke, in one of his 
letters to Barry, has, with his usual unerring aim, exactly struck 
the point of this ill understood question. 


‘ «* Without the power of combining and abstracting, the most accurate 
knowledge of forms and colours will produce only uninteresting trifles ; 
but without any accurate knowledge of forms and colours, the most happy 


power of combining and abstracting will be absolutely useless; for there is 
no faculty of the mind which can bring its energy into effect, unless the 
memory be stored with ideas for it to work upon. These ideas are the 
materials of invention, which is only a power of combining and abstract- 
ing, and which, without such materials would be in the same state as a 
painter without canvas, boards, and colours. Experience is the only 
means of acquiring ideas of any kind, and continued observation and study 
upon one class of objects, the only way of rendering them accurate. The 
painter who wishes to make his picture what fine pictures must be—nature 
elevated and improved—must first of all gain a perfect knowledge of nature 
as itis. Before he endeavours, like Lyssipus, to make men as they ought 
to be, he must know how to render them as they are; he must acquire an 
accurate knowledge of all parts of their body and countenance. To know 
anatomy will be of little use, unless physiology and physiognomy are joined 
with it, so that the artist may know what peculiar combinations and pro- 











* The following, from the pen of one in whose mind a true perception 
of beauty in art, is almost the only valuable one of his qualifications which 
affectation has not distorted, may be quoted as in no slight degree justily- 
ing the confession of Reynolds. 

“The spectator of the Cartoons (of Raphael} will be woefully disap- 
pointed, if he expects to fall in love with them at first sight. As they 
themselves are amongst the highest triumphs of art, so duly to feel and 
appreciate their transcendent excellencies is among the highest triumphs of 


a judicious cultivation of the senses and imagination.”-—British Galleries 
of Art. 
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portions of features constitute different characters, and what effect the 
passions and affections of the mind have upon those features. This is a 
science which all the theorists: in the world cannot teach, and which can 
only be acquired by observation, practice, and attention. It is not by 
copying antique statues, or by giving a loose to the imagination, in what 
are called poetical compositions, that artists will be enabled to produce 
works of real merit, but by a laborious and accurate investigation of na- 
ture upon the principles observed by the Greeks,—first, to make them- 
selves ——s acquainted with the common forms of nature, and then, 
by selecting and combining, to form compositions according to their own 
elevated conceptions. This is the principle of true poetry, as well as of 
painting and sculpture.” ’"—pp. 115, 116. 


At thirty years of age, after the most laborious and unceasing 
eflorts at attaining excellence, Sir Joshua Reynolds was unques- 
tionably the most famous portrait painter, and certainly the most 
deserving of reputation of his time. His bold and vigorous genius 
tranfused itself into all his works, and immediately vindicated its 
supremacy above the efforts of all his cotemporaries. Reynolds 
had the good sense to remember how much his professional views 
could be assisted by manners; and the vulgarity of Wilson shewed 
him the necessity of a courteous address; as the impatience of 
Hogarth proved to him how much could be gained by subduing 
his temper. In his associations he was peculiarly fortunate, as 
any man must be esteemed to be who has enjoyed the friendship 
of such a man as Johnson and Burke. As, after all, the private 
history of every eminent man, is that which is the most generally 
interesting, we will be content to refer the reader for an account of 
the professional career of Reynolds to the work before us, confining 
ourselves to those traits of character and manners, which serve so 
well to elucidate the man. The following description applies to 
that period of Sir Joshua’s life, when he had attained the summit 
of his fame :— 


‘His study was octagonal, some twenty feet long, sixteen broad, and 
about fifteen feet high. The window was small and square, and the sill 
nine feet from the floor. His sitter’s chair moved on castors, and stood 
above the floor a foot and a half; he held his palettes by a handle, and the 
sticks of his brushes were eighteen inches long. He wrought standing, 
and with great celerity. He rose early, breakfasted at nine, entered his 
study at ten, examined designs or touched unfinished portraits till eleven 
brought a sitter; painted till four; then dressed, and gave the evening to 
company. 

‘His table was now elegantly furnished, and round it men of genius 
Were often found. He was a lover of poetry and poets; they sometimes 
read their productions at his house, and were rewarded by his approbation, 
and occasionally by their portraits. Johnson was a frequent and a welcome 
cuest: though the sage was not seldom sarcastic and overbearing, he was 
endured and caressed, because he poured out the riches of his conversation 
more lavishly than Reynolds did his wines. Percy was there too with his 
‘ncient ballads and his old English lore ; and Goldsmith with his latent 
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genius, infantine vivacity, and plum-coloured coat. Burke and his bro. 
thers were constant guests, and Garrick was seldom absent, for he loved to 
be where greater men were. It was honourable to this distinguished 
artist that he perceived the worth of such men, and felt the honour which 
their society shed upon him; but it stopt not here—he often aided them 
with his purse, nor insisted upon repayment. It has, indeed, been said 
that he was uncivil to Johnson, and that once on seeing him in his study, 
he turned his back on him and walked out; but to offer such an insult was 
as little in the nature of the courtly painter, as to forgive it was in that of 
the haughty author. Reynolds seems to have loved the company of 
literary men more than that of artists; he had little to learn in his pro- 
fession, and he naturally sought the society of those who had knowledge to 
impart. They have rewarded him with their approbation; he who has 
been praised by Burke, and who was loved by Johnson, has little chance 
of being forgotten.’- -vol. ii. pp. 248, 249. 


A description of one of the painter’s dinners, from Courteney, 
who often attended them, will give the reader a very different idea 
of Sir Joshua’s hospitality. 


‘« There was something singular in the style and economy of his table 
that contributed to pleasantryand good humour: a coarse inelegant plenty, 
without any regard to order or arrangement. A table prepared for seven 
or eight, often compelled to contain fifteen or sixteen. When this pressing 
difficulty was got over, a deficiency of knives and forks, plates, and glasses, 
succeeded. The attendance was in the same style; and it was absolutely 
necessary to call instantly for beer, bread, or wine, that you might be sup- 
plied before the first course was over. He was once prevailed on to fur- 
nish the table with decanters and glasses for dinners, to save time and pre- 
vent the tardy manceuvres of two or three occasional undisciplined domes- 
tics. As these accelerating utensils were demolished in the course of service, 
Sir Joshua could never be persuaded to replace them. But these trifling 
embarrassments only served to enhance the hilarity and singular pleasure of 
the entertainment. The wine, cookery, and dishes, were but little attended 
to; nor was the fish or venison ever talked of or recommended. Amidst 
this convivial animated bustle amongst his guests, our host sat perfectly 
composed, always attentive to what was said, never minding what was eat 
or drank, but left every one at perfect liberty to scramble for himself. 
Temporal and spiritual peers, physicians, lawyers, actors, and musicians, 
composed the motley group, and played their parts without dissonance ot 
discord. At five o'clock precisely, dinner was served, whether all the in- 
vited guests were arrived or not. Sir Joshua was never so fashionably ill- 
bred as to wait an hour, perhaps, for two or three persons of rank or title, 
and put the rest of the company out of humour by this invidious distiuc- 
tion.” 

‘Of the sluttish abundance which covered his table, Courteney says 
enough ; as to the character of the guests, we have the testimony of Dunning, 
afterwards Lord Ashburton. He had accepted an invitation to dinner from 
the artist, and happened to be the first guest who arrived; a large com- 
pany was expected. ‘ Well, Sir Joshua,” he said, ‘‘ and who have you 
got to dive with you today? The last time I dined in your house, the 
company was of such a sort that by I believe all the rest of the world 
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enjoyed peace for that afternoon.” “ This observation,’ says Northcote, 
«was by no means ill applied, for as Sir Joshua's companions were chiefly 
men of genius, they were often disputatious and yehement in argument.’ "— 
vol. ii. pp. 264, 265. 

Asa proof of the command of temper which Reynolds possessed 
in an eminent degree, we have the following anecdote— 


‘ Sir Joshua, supreme head, as he was, of the academy, and unrivalled in 
fame and influence, was doomed to experience many crosses and vexations. 
but his sagacious spirit and tranquil temper wan him off triumphant, 
Barry, a man of great natural talents, and one who flew a flight even beyond 
Reynolds in his admiration of Michael Angelo, differed with him in every 
thing else. Becoming Professor of Painting on the resignation of Mr. 
Penny, he had it in his power to annoy the Chair, and was not slow in per- 
ceiving his advantage. Reynolds, in the performance of his duty as Presi- 
dent, could not fail to remark how very backward the Professor of Painting 
was in the performance of his undertaking—he had not delivered the stipu- 
lated lectures- and he inquired if they were composed. Barry, a little man, 
and full of pride, rose on tiptoe—it is even said he clenched his fist to give 
stronger emphasis to his words—and exclaimed, ‘‘ If I had only in com- 
posing my lectures to produce such poor mistaken stuff as your discourses, 
| should have my work done, and be ready to read.” To reply suited 
neither the dignity nor the caution of Reynolds. The world praised him for 
his mildness and moderation, and censured his fiery opponent, on whom 
they laid the whole blame of this indecent and unusual scene.’—vol. 1. 
p. 291. 

A very interesting portion of Sir Joshua’s life was that which is 
connected with the foundation and progress of the Royal Academy. 
He was the first president, having been raised to that honour in a 
manner the most complimentary ; and we think that the course of 
his conduct, which, under his peculiar circumstances, it must have 
been extremely difficult for him to regulate, was such as to reflect 
credit on his head and heart. It was at the Academy, too, that 
Reynolds delivered those admirable discourses on art which give 
him a title to our deepest gratitude in his literary character. 


‘ His last visit to the Academy seemed once on the point of ending 
tragically. There were present, besides members and students, a number 
of persons of rank and importance. The multitude was large, the weight 
great, and just as the President was commencing his discourse, a beam in 
the floor gave way with a loud crash. The audience rushed to the door, or 
to the sides of the room ; lord tumbled over student, student over lord, and 
academicians over both. Sir Joshua sat silent and unmoved in his chair ; 
and as the floor only sunk a little, it was soon supported—the company re- 
sumed their seats—and he recommenced his discourse, all with perfect 
composure. He afterwards remarked, that if the floor had fallen, the 
whole company must have been killed, and the arts in Britain thrown two 
hundred years back in consequence.’—vol. |. p. 306. 


Sir Joshua did not neglect to exemplify his own precepts, in 
several pieces, painted in the historic style; they are generally 
regarded as being deficient in design. But it is always the fate of 
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a man who succeeds eminently in one branch, to have his efforts in 
all others unduly depreciated. Reynolds’s historical works would 
have been the boast of this country, if their tints had not been 
lost in the splendour of his portraits. 

Sir Joshua died in the 69th year of his age, in February, 1792, 
of the unusual disease of an enlargement of the liver. “ He was,” 
says Burke, 

«« On many accounts, one of the most memorable men of his time. He 
was the first Englishman who added the praise of the elegant aris to the 
other glories of his country. In taste—in grace—in facility—in happy in- 
vention—and in the richness and harmony of colouring, he was equal to the 
greatest masters of the renowned ages. In portrait he went beyond them; 
for he communicated to that description of the art, in which English artists 
are most engaged, a variety, a fancy and a dignity, derived from the higher 
branches, which even those who professed them in a superior manner did 
not always preserve when they delineated individual nature. His portraits 
remind the spectator of the invention and the amenity of landscape. In 
painting portraits he appeared not to be raised upon that platform, but to 
descend upon it from a higher sphere.’ ”—vol. i. p. 317. 


The life of “ Gainsborough,” is chiefly derived from the works 
of Philip Thicknesse, Governor of Landguard Fort, who was one 
of those odd compounds of vanity and simplicity, which Nature 
sometimes throws in the midst of circumstances that are calculated 
to shew them in the most amusing forms. The governor patron- 
ized Gainsborough, who, it seems in his childhood, made some 
noise in the town of Sudbury, where he was born. 


‘ « T was the first man who perceived through clouds of bad colouring 
what an accurate eye he possessed, and the truth of his drawings, and 
who dragged him from the obscurity of a country-town at a time whe all 
his neighbours were as ignorant of his great talents as he was himself.”’— 
vol. i. pp. 325, 326. 

Gainsborough succeeded in portraiture and landscape, of which 
there remain a very considerable number of specimens; and not- 
withstanding the rivalship of such an artist as Sir Joshua, he was 
highly appreciated by the public. Neither was he by any means 
deficient in that spirit of independence which geneally accompa- 
nies true genius. 


‘ He had customers who annoyed him with other difficulties than those 
of too radiant loveliness. A certain lord, whom one of our biographers, 
out of compassion for rank, calls an alderman, came for his portrait; and 
that all might be worthy of his station, he had put on a new suit of clothes, 
richly laced, and a well-powdered wig. Down he sat, and put on a prac- 
tised look of such importance and prettiness, that the artist, who was 00 
flatterer either with tongue or pencil, began to laugh, and was heard to 
mutter, “* This will never do!” The patient having composed himself, in 
conformity with hits station, said, “* Now, sir, I beg you will not overlook 
the dimple on my chin!” +‘ Confound the dimple on your chin,” said 
Gainsborough—* I shall neither paint the one nor the other.” And he laid 
down his brushes, and refused to resume them. Garrick, too, and Foote, 
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sso came for their likenesses ; he tried again and again, without success, 
aod dismissed them in despair.’—pp. 335, 336. 


(Garrick related to Reynolds an account of his sitting to Gains- 


borough. 

‘Every time the artist turned his back the actor put on a change of 
countenance, till the former in a passion dashed his pencils on the floor, 
and cried, ‘1 believe I am painting from the devil rather than from a 
man.”’—vol. i. p. 251. 


The circumstances which attended the death of this admirable 
artist are singular. He made one of a select company which dined 
with Sir George Beaumont, on one occasion, when he was observed 
to be unusually depressed :— 


‘At length he took Sheridan by the hand, led him out of the room, and 
said, “ Now don’t laugh, but listen. I shall die soon—I know it—I feel 
it—I have less time to live than my looks infer—but for this I care not. 
What oppresses my mind is this—I have many acquaintances and few 
friends ; and as I wish to have one worthy man to accompany me to the 
grave, | am desirous of bespeaking you—will you come—aye or no?” 
Sheridan could scarcely repress a smile, as he made the required promise ; 
the looks of Gainsborough cleared up like the sunshine of one of his own 
landscapes; throughout the rest of the evening his wit flowed, and his hu- 
mour ran over, and the minutes, like those of the poets, winged their way 
with pleasure.’—vol. i. pp. 337, 338. 

¥ ’ 


* * * * 


‘About a year after the promise obtained from Sheridan to attend his 
funeral, he went to hear the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and sitting 
with his back to an open window, suddenly felt something inconceivably 
cold touch his neck above the shirt collar. It was accompanied with stiff- 
nessand pain. On returning home, he mentioned what he felt to his wife 
and niece ; and, on looking, they saw a mark, about the size of a shilling, 
which was harder to the touch than the surrounding skin, and which he 
said still felt cold. The application of flannel did not remove it, and the 
artist, becoming alarmed, consulted, one after the other, the most eminent 
surgeons of London—John Hunter himself the last. They all declared 
there was no danger ; but there was that presentiment upon Gainsborough, 
irom which none, perhaps, escape. He laid his hand repeatedly on his 
neck, and said to his sister, who had hastened to London to see him, “ If 
ne acancer, 1 am adead man. And a cancer it proved to be.’—vol. i. 
p. 41, 

le died 2d August, 1788, in the 61st year of his age. 

We come now to the life of the most singular artist of all the 
collection,— Benjamin West,— composed of too many details to allow 
'sto do justice to its curious and instructive course. His infancy 
and youth were influenced by the strongest impressions, received 
from the peculiar people amongst whom he was born in America, 
that he was a special commissioner sent by God to perform some 
mighty project, through means of his pencil. When he went to 
taly, to study his art, the most extraordinary condescension was 
“ewn to him by all ranks. Mr, Galt, who has completely antici- 
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pated our author in the whole of the interesting part of West's life 
tells us-— ; 


‘“ Thirty of the most magnificent equipages in the capital of Christen. 
dom, and filled with some of the most erudite characters in Europe,” con. 
ducted the young Quaker to view the master-pieces of art.’—vol. ii. p. 20, 

This notion of his high destiny remained in West's mind through- 
out the whole of his career; and the patronage which he so exten- 
sively obtained when he started as an artist, as well as the friend- 
ship of George the Third, made very little change in the feelings 
of a man, who had been prepared by prophecy to expect such good 
things. Occasionally, his cool and solemn vanity broke out in a 
most ludicrous manner. During the short peace he went to Paris, 
where he outshone even the First Consul himself as an object of 
popular attraction. 


««¢ Wherever I went,” he said, ‘‘ men looked at me, and ministers and 
people of influence in the state were constantly in my company. I was 
one day in the Louvre—all eyes were upon me; and I could not help ob- 
serving to Charles Fox, who happened to be walking with me, how strong 
was the love of art, and admiration of its professors in France.” ’—yvol. ii, 
pp- 51, 52. 

West was introduced by Dr. Drummond to the King, his Ma- 
jesty having received a very favourable account of the young man, 
previously. 

‘The King received West with easy frankness, assisted him to place the 
Agrippina in a favourable light, removed the attendants, and brought in the 
Queen, to whom he presented our Quaker. He related to her Majesty 
the history of the picture, and bade her notice the simplicity of the design 
and the beauty of the colouring. ‘‘There is another noble Roman sub- 
ject,” observed his Majesty, “ the departure of Regulus from Rome—would 
it not make a fine picture?” ‘It is a magnificent subject,” said the 
painter. ‘ Then,” said the King, “you shall paint it for me.” He 
turned with a smile to the Queen, and said, ‘“‘ The Archbishop made one 
of his sons read Tacitus to Mr. West, but I will read Livy to him myself— 
that part where he describes the departure of Regulus.” So saying, he 
read the passage very gracefully, and then repeated his command that the 
picture should be painted.’—vol. ii. pp. 31, 32. 


But of one whose history has recently attracted so much attention, 
it is not necessary that we should prolong our account. As illus- 
trating the secret history of painting, as a national art, there isa 
great deal in West’s life that is highly important. We conclude 
with a description of his person, which, as far as we remember, 's 
accurate. 

‘ Benjamin West was in person above the middle size, of a fair com- 
plexion, and firmly and compactly built. His serene brow betokened com- 
mand of temper, whilst his eyes, sparkling and vivacious, promised lively 
remarks and pointed sayings, in which he by no means abounded.—Inter- 
course with courts and with the world, which changes so many, made no 
change in his sedate sobriety of sentiment and happy propriety of manner, 
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the results of a devout domestic education. His kindness to young artists 
was great—his liberality seriously impaired his income—he never seemed 
weary of giving advice—intrusion never disturbed his temper—nor could 
the tediousness of the dull ever render him either impatient or peevish, 
Whatever he knew in art he readily imparted—he was always happy to 
think that art was advancing, and no mean jealousy of other men’s good 
fortune ever invaded his repose. His vanity was amusing and amiable— 
ind his belief—prominent in every page of the narrative which he dictated 
to his friend Mr. Galt—that preaching and prophecy had predestined him 
to play a great part before mankind, and be an example to all prosperity, 
did no one any harm, and himself some good.’—vol. ii. p. 56. 

What a fantastic combination was Barry, or rather, “ Poor 
Barry,” —all the feelings which his history excites in the mind being 
concentrated in these two words, ‘‘ Poor Barry.” How wayward 
in pursuing his art, how enthusiastic his devotion to it; how frugal, 
how indigent; and, as if to complete the antithetic climax, folly 
was his guide, and the great Burke his tutor. Barry, a man of un- 
doubtedly splendid genius, though of humble origin, was blessed with 
all the advantages of professional education which wealth could pro- 
cure. Burke’s kindness enabled him to go to Italy, to sojourn there, 
and, when he came to England, to avail himself of all the benefits 
of the best society. [pn no part of his most useful life does Burke 
appear to us so amiable, and at the same time so grand, as a phi- 
losopher, as in his familiar letters to Barry. Indeed, an exact 
summary of Barry’s varied career was drawn up in the prophetic 
eloquence of his friend, long before Barry came to England. 

‘ You will come here: you will observe what the artists are doing: and 
you will sometimes speak disapprobation in plain words, and sometimes in 
no less expressive silence : by degrees you will produce some of your own 
works. They will be variously criticized: you will defend them; you will 
abuse those who have attacked you: expostulations, discussions, letters, 
possibly challenges, will go forward—you will shun your brethren—they 
willshun you. In the mean time gentlemen will avoid your friendship, for 
fear of being engaged in your quarrels: you will fall into distress, which 
will only aggravate your disposition for further quarrels; you will be 
obliged, for maintenance, to do any thing for any body: your very talents 
will depart for want of hope and encouragement, and will go out of the 
world fretted, disappointed, and ruined. Nothing but my real regard for 
you could induce me to set these considerations in this light before you. 
Remember, we are born to serve and to adorn our country, and not to con- 


tend with our. fellow citizens—and that in particular, your business is to 
paint and not to dispute.” ’—vol. ii. p. 81, 82. 


Barry, unlike Reynolds, or Hogarth, who properly yielded to 
the taste for portrait painting in their day, obstinately persisted in 
occupying himself with grand and abstract subjects. The conse- 
quence was, that he lived poor; poverty edged his naturally iras- 
cible temper, and even Burke was estranged from him, nearly for 
*ver, in consequence of his intolerable conduct. He had an unfor- 
tunate art in multiplying enemies, and always contrived to keep 
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himself in hot water with them. He at length became neglectfuy! 
of his person, which is the most undoubted presage of a great 
mental decadence ; he lived in wretched lodgings, and contented 
himself with miserable accommodation. The following picture is 
calculated to excite the most mournful feelings :— 


‘ His residence in Castle-street, though wearing a decent exterior, when 
he took possession, soon corresponded in look with the outward man of its 
master. The worst inn’s worst room, in which the poet places the expiring 
Villiers, was equalled, if not surpassed, by that in which Barry slept, ate, 
and meditated, in perfect satisfaction and security. His own character, 
and whole system of in-door economy, were exhibited in a dinner he gave 
Mr. Burke. No one was better acquainted with the singular manners of 
this very singular man than the great statesman; he wisned, however, to 
have occular demonstration how he managed his household concerns in 
the absence of wife or servant, and requested to be asked to dinner. “ Sir,” 
said Barry, with much cheerfulness, “ you know I live alone; but if you 
will come and help me to eat a steak, I shall have it tender and hot, 
and from the most classic market in London—that of Oxford.” The day 
and the hour came, and Burke, arriving at No. 36, Castle-street, found 
Barry ready to receive him; he was conducted into the painting-room, 
which had undergone no change since it was a carpenter’s shop. On one 
of the walls hung his large picture of Pandora, and round it were placed 
the studies of the Six Pictures of the Adelphi. There were, likewise, old 
straining frames, old sketches, a printing-press, in which he printed his 
plates with his own hand ; the labours, too, of the spider abounded, and 
rivalled, in extent and colour, pieces of old tapestry. 

‘ Burke saw all this, yet wisely seemed to see it not. He observed, too, 
that most of the windows were broken or cracked, that the roof, which 
had no ceiling, admitted the light through many crevices in the tiling, and 
that two old chairs and a deal table composed the whole of the furniture. 
The fire was burning brightly ; the steaks were put on to broil, and Barry, 
having spread a clean cloth on the table, put a pair of tongs in the hands 
of Burke, saying, ‘‘ Be useful, my dear friend, and look to the steaks till 
I fetch the porter.” Burke did as he was desired: the painter soon re- 
turned with the porter in his hand, exclaiming, ‘‘ What a misfortune ! the 
wind carried away the fine foaming top, as I crossed Tichfield-street.” 
They sat down together; the steak was tender and done to a moment; 
the artist was full of anecdote, and Burke often declared, that he never 
spent a happier evening in his life. Such is the story which has been 
often written and often repeated, and always with variations. Something 
like the scene thus disclosed to Mr. Burke was exhibited some time after- 
wards to another eminent person, whose friendship has enabled me to 
enrich my narrative with the following graphic account :— 

* “ T wish (says Mr. Southey) I could tell you anything which might be 
found useful in your succeeding volumes. 1 knew Barry, and have been 
admitted into his den in his worst (that is to say, his maddest) days, when 
he was employed upon the Pandora. He wore at that time an old coat 
of green baize; but from which time had taken all the green that incrus- 
tations of paint and dirt had not covered. His wig was one which you 
might suppose he had borrowed from a scare-crow ; all round it there pro- 
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jected a fringe of his own gray hair. He lived alone, in a house which 
was never cleaned; and he slept on a bedstead, with no other furniture 
than a blanket nailed on the one side. I wanted him to visit me. No, 
he said, he could not go out by day, because he could not spare time 
from his great picture; and if he went out in the evening, the Academi- 
cians would waylay him, and murder him. In this solitary, sullen life he 
continued till he fell ill, very probably from want of food sufficiently 
nourishing; and after lying two or three days under his blanket, he had 
just strength enough to crawl to his own door, open it, and lay himself 
down, with a paper in his hand, on which he had written his wish to be 
carried to the house of Mr. Carlyle, (Sir Anthony,) in Soho-square. There 
he was taken care of; and the danger from which he had thus escaped 
seems to have cured his mental hallucinations. He cast his slough after- 
wards ; appeared decently dressed in his own gray hair, and mixed in such 
society as he liked. 

‘«T should have told you, that a little before his illness, he had, with 
much persuasion, beea induced to pass a night at some person's house in 
the country. When he came down to breakfast the next morning, and 
one asked how he had rested, he said, remarkably well; he had not slept 
ia sheets for many years, and really he thought it was a very comfortable 
thing. He interlarded his conversations with oaths, as expletives; but it 
was pleasant to converse with him: there was a frankness and animation 
about him, which won good-will, as much as his vigorous intellect com- 
manded respect. There is a story of his having refused to paint portraits, 
and saying, in answer to applications, that there was a man in Leicester- 
square who did it. But this, he said, was false: for that he would, at 


any time, have painted portraits, and have been glad to paint them.” ’-- 
vol, ii, pp. 123—126. 


Barry expired in poverty in the year 1806, being then nearly 
65 years of age. 

From Barry we turn to William Blake, an extraordinary lunatic ; 
his whole time, and a genius of no common cast, were devoted to 
the embodying of those wild and absurd visions, in which the poor 
man constantly indulged to the hour of his death. A due estimate 
of his excesses can be formed alone by a perusal of his very sin- 
gular histories. He has published some works. 


‘He informs us, that certain painters were demons, let loose on earth to con- 
found the ‘* sharp wiry outline,” and fill men’s minds with fears and pertur- 
lations. He signifies that he himself was, for some time, a miserable instru- 
ment in the hands of Chiaro-Scuro demons, who employed him in making 
“experiment pictures in oil.” “ These pictures,” says he, “ were the result 
of temptations and perturbations labouring to destroy imaginative power 
by means of that infernal machine, called Chiaro-Scuro, in the hands of 
Venetian and Flemish demons, who hate the Roman and Venetian schools. 
They cause that every thing in art shall become a machine; they cause 
that the execution shall be all blocked up with brown shadows; they put 
the artist in fear and doubt of his own original conception. The spirit of 

ian was particularly active in raising doubts concerning the possibility 


of executing without a model. Rubens is a most outrageous demon, and 
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by infusing the remembrances of his pictures, and style of execution 
hinders all power of individual thought. Corregio is a soft and effemi. 
nate, consequently, a most cruel demon, whose whole delight is to cause 
endless labour to whoever suffers him to enter his mind.”—vol. ii. pp. 166 
—167. } 

It appears, however, that Blake was an excellent tinter, and 
that he was the companion of Flaxman and Fuseli. After residine 
for seventeen years in South Molton-Street, he removed to Foun- 
tain Court, in the Strand, where he died, in the 71st year of his 
age, in 1828. 

The calm temper of Opie’s life has left but little of interest for 
the biographer to communicate. He was of humble parentage, and 
made his way to fame and competence by the exercise of a ve 
fine genius, which he had improved by extended cultivation. His 
chief power lay in the very highest walk of art—history ; and he 
shewed, in his figures and groups, a freedom and energy to which 
the public had been, up to his time, utter —— ne of his 
inimitable achievements as a painter was, as West remarks, the 


truth with which he represented the effect of colour, as seen 
through a greater or less degree of atmospheric medium. The 
distance, therefore, of objects from each other was better fixed in 
the paintings of Opie, than in those of any other artist. 

The most painful part of our task now remains—to allude to 
the life of Morland. Hassell has very accurately characterized 


this ill-starred son of genius, in one short sentence— 

‘ « This ill-fated artist,” says Hassell, ‘“‘ seemed to have possessed two 
minds—one, the animated soul of genius, by which he rose in his profes- 
sion—and the other, that. debased and grovelling propensity, which con- 
demned him to the very abyss of dissipation.” ’—vol. ii. p. 235. 


The wonderful power of Morland in giving a nameless charm 
to the most familiar scenes, has made him one of the most exten- 
sively popular artists in the country. Had he followed the career 
which his great original talents invited him to pursue, there 
would have been no bounds to his success ; but the spirit of low 
debauch corrupted his mind, and left him to history, to meet with 
that punishment, which the scandalous debasement of his fine 
faculties deserved. 

Passing over the life of Bird, (an artist of great merit,) as it 
contains nothing particularly interesting, we arrive at the last of 
the series—that of Fuseli. He was a shay of good family, and 
received a very enlarged education. When arrived in London, 
where he came with literary views altogether, he was encouraged 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds to devote himself to painting. He adopted 
the advice, and rose to wealth and faine. His works, from the 
very beginning, are characterised by an erratic fancy, chastened by 
a native taste, and a deep and laborious study of the best models. 
The “‘ Nightmare” may be said to have given the first impulse to 
his name. Fuseli continued, for many years, to give productions 
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to the world, which certainly no ordinary genius could furnish. 
Most of these are well known to the public. One of the most 
striking circumstances in his personal history, is the amour with 
Miss Wolstoncraft, which is detailed by the husband of that lady, 
with a tranquillity that puts into the shade all that we have ever 
heard of the boasted good temper of the Stoics. Fuseli was con- 
ceited of his classical erudition, and he was very fairly quizzed by 
his companions, &Xc. for the weakness. 

Fuseli died in 1825, in his 84th year. His peculiar style did 
not meet with adequate encouragement in this country; his 
subjects are much too ideal and refined to be understood or ap- 
reciated by the general public. His colouring, as we all remem- 
~ was singularly = Whoever entered the apartment in 
which any of his works were exhibited, was instantly attracted 
by the strange hues, whether of hell or heaven, which glared from 
Fuseli’s canvass. Fuseli’s literary compositions are of a very high 
order, and will, perhaps, contribute a great deal more to diffuse a 
just taste for art, than his paintings. 

We have now gone over the contents of these two volumes, to 
which another will, we are told, shortly be added; and we have 
not, we think, left the reader much in the dark as to our opinion 
of the manner in which they are executed. We are more 
and more struck, at every succeding page, with the absolute 
impropriety of such a task as this biography being undertaken by 
any but one who is an artist himself, or who possesses, as Burke 
possessed, a wonderful capacity for being any thing. What we 
want is, not merely the story of a painter’s life, but sound and 
original criticism on his works; an examination.of his faults and 
excellencies ; what influence he had in raising or depressing art in 
his time ; and the reasons why he had not received encouragement, 
if he deserved it, or why he had received it, if he did not. Ina 
collection of biography, where men of one profession alone are 
included, we expect that some general result, connected with the 
subject of that profession, will be aimed at, and reached by, the 
biographer, otherwise his classification is gratuitous. These are 
some of the deficiences of the present work, and the knowledge of 
them will, we trust, be an inducement, with some competent per- 
son, to supply, what he must admit to be yet a desideratum—a 
Biography of the eminent Painters of Great Britain. 


——— 





Arr. X1L—A Letter on the Present Distress of the Country, addressed 
to his Constituents. By Charles Callis Western, Esq., M.P. for the 
County of Essex. Chelmsford. 1829. 


AT every meeting of Parliament, there has usually been some 

single leading question, which has been more particularly the 

distinguishing characteristic of the session. Last year, the Bill for 
2n2 
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Catholic Emancipation was the topic that seemed to monopolise 
attention; at a former period, the Corn Trade, and then, again, 
the Banking System, each had their day, and formed the prominent 
feature of Mr. Ridgway’s pamphlets, and the running bass of the 
maiden speeches. At the present moment, the distress of the coun. 
try is the carcass round which are gathered our political eagles, 
and the subject obtains extraordinary notice, being, from its peculiar 
nature, assailable by the generally closed beaks of our political 
owls, and giving some plausibility to the croaking of our political 
ravens. 

In our last number, we gave a brief reply to those who are in- 
clined to look with despondency on the foreign relations of our 
country ; and the recent proceedings in Parliament have confirmed 
the arguments, and justified the speculations which we then ad- 
vanced. We wish that it were possible to satisfy, in the same 
space, the doubts of those who look with apprehension on our in- 
ternal affairs. What has been already brought forward on this 
topic, would fill volumes; and the brief limits of our number pre- 
clude our doing more than noticing a few facts, and hazarding a 
few suggestions. 

That distress exists, there can, unhappily, be no doubt : the fact 
is acknowledged by all men, nor can any one regret more sincerely 
than ourselves the existence of the evil, or more earnestly desire its 
termination. But we cannot coincide with those who would repre- 
sent our distress as of terrifying magnitude ; nor do we believe that 
the subject would have elicited proportionate attention, had other 
subjects of deep interest been before the public, to furnish remarks 
for our journalists, and topics for Parliamentary Debate. Let us 
listen with attention to the complaints of the sufferers, and let every 
ary remedy be applied to their relief: but let us not go too 

ar ; let us not needlessly despond, nor, by an ill-judged result of a 
laudable compassion, contribute to augment the evils whose exist- 
ence we deplore. 

Great distress has, many times before this, afflicted the country, 
and then, as now, we were assured that national ruin was inevita- 
ble. Yet, from these misfortunes, the elastic nature of our resources 
has never failed to rescue us. It rests, then, with those who assert 
the contrary, to prove that there is something in our present malady 
that shall produce a result different from that of former depressions. 
No such argument has yet been advanced, nor can any proof be 
adduced, that the present is more than a passing cloud which, for 
awhile, obscures the sunshine of our prosperity. ; 

Let us see what the complainants themselves assert, respecting 
the nature of their suffering. Numerous petitions have been laid 
on the tables of both Houses of Parliament, complaining of the 
present distress :—but of these petitions we would remark, that they 
do not at all convey to our minds the idea of deep misery which 
some members would seem to infer, They present, on examination, 
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some curious particulars. A great number of them are petitions 
from the inhabitants of &c. &c., complaining of the present dis- 
tress, and praying for the repeal of the duties affecting malt and 
beer. Now, whatever may be the suffering in other parts of the 
country, these petitioners let slip the fact, that the repeal of the 
malt tax was the end that procured their signatures, and that the 
cry of distress was used as a means to forward their purpose. 
Others, again, are petitions, apparently pretty snugly got up, 
which complain, in general terms, of the state of the nation, the 
pressure of taxation, the burdens of the army and navy, and so 
forth, being the usual form of such compositions, but which have 
no distinguishing peculiarity, and which very little, if at all, exceed 
in number those presented 1n the average of sessions, though, for the 
above-mentioned reasons, they attract unusual attention. When 
the Catholic question was before the public, the whole nation 
seemed to unite in subscribing to petitions ; the same was the case 
with the free-trade system, and with various other questions of im- 
portance. But on the question of the distress of the country we 
have no such mass of evidence or opinion. On comparing the pe- 
titions and signatures of the present day with those of previous 
times, we cannot but see that the latter are much superior to the 
former both in weight and character. Yet, surely, if the distress 
were such as has been by some represented, we should be over- 
whelmed with the accumulation of addresses to Parliament. Is it 
probable that those who have taken so much trouble on questions 
of abstract legislation, and of decrees by which they were not 
themselves to be benefitted, should remain in passive silence, when 
their own personal interests were at stake and their own fortunes 
affected? ‘* Men do sooner forget the death of their father than 
the loss of their patrimony,” says Machiavel, and we confess that 
the petitions which have been laid before Parliament, instead of 
proving the state of things which some members would indicate, 
are to ourselves a confirmation of the opinion, that the present dis- 
tress is partial in its extent, and will be temporary in its duration. 
Then as to the remedies which have been proposed for our relief. 
Each political quack prescribes his favourite nostrum, and assures 
us of its infallible success. Some would resort to the dubious 
trial of an alteration in our currency, which is the aim of the 
pamphlet at the head of this article; others, more bold, 
hint at the expediency of extracting a benevolence from the na- 
tional creditor ; while another (we speak in the singular number, 
for there is only one such), proposes ee at once on army, 
navy, ambassadors, ministers of state, and “‘ all that sort of thing,” 


giving a sly remark as he passes on the expense of having a king, 
and, for anything we know, sighing for the blessings of a cheap 
anarchy. ‘To these various gentlemen we would repeat the Hindoo 
fable, of an elephant that came into a village where all the inhabi- 
tants were blind, and baffled their attempts at discovering his true 
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nature: the man who had felt his trunk thought that he must be 
like a plantain-tree, another who had felt his leg thought that he 
must be like a column, while a third, who had felt his ear, thought 
that he must be like a winnowing fan. So, each of these gentle 
men may be very well acquainted with the isolated views of their 
propositions, but be much mistaken as to their united effect and 
practical importance. 

The two assertions in the King’s Speech, relative to the distress 
of the country, which have given rise to debate, are,—that the dis- 
tress is partial, and that it is beyond the operation of legislative 
enactment. The validity of the former opinion, we think that the 
attempts of various members have been unable to shake ; and the 
truth of the latter is, in our judgment, established by the fact that 
all the leading members have each separate plans for our restoration 
to prosperity, and each condemns the system of the other as 
baneful and inefficient. For ourselves, we believe that the present 
distress arises from a variety of unconnected causes, which in a 
singular manner began to take effect at about the same time, and 
then the dulness of many branches of trade acting reciprocally, a 
result has arisen which, to a superficial examiner, appears truly 
alarming, but which a minuter discrimination can discover to 
contain grounds for present regret, but not for future despondency, 
The minds of many men have presented the affair with a kind of 
kaleidoscope illusion, by giving to a number of disjointed facts the 
appearance of belonging to a regular system : let not us participate 
in the deception. 

Upon observation and enquiry, we find that the basis of the 
present complaints is, that although the transfer of goods are nearly 
the same now as in former times, yet upon these transfers there is 
not the same degree of profit to be obtained. Now every tyro in 
Adam Smith must be aware that a diminution of profit is the na- 
tural effect of increased national capital ; and all who are conver- 
sant with the passing events of their own times, cannot fail to 
know that although the incomes of men are now reduced, accord- 
ing’ to a numerical standard, yet that, by the improvement of 
machinery and competition of capitals, a much greater range of 
comforts and luxuries can be enjoyed by the majority of the nation 
at present than at any former period. Let a comparison be instr 
tuted between the manner of living of an individual possessing a 
thousand a year now, and fifteen hundred a year twenty years 
ago, and we believe that the balance will be in favour of the 
former, as far as regards his command of the comforts and elegan- 
cies of life. ete 

When we say that a thing is “ bad,” we mean that it's 
* worse” than something else with which we mentally compare tt. 
Thus, in speaking of “ bad trade,” we mean that trade is worse 
than it has been at some former period. But at what former 
period? Has trade been less profitable in 1829 than in 1828, ot 
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in any year since 1825? In 1825 trade glowed with the unna- 
tural excitement of disease ; everything wore the hilarity of in- 
toxication, and the ‘succeeding de ression was an unavoidable 
consequence. But with this intermediate exception, let us compare 
the trade of 1829 with that of any period since the war. We 
shall find that the competition of capital has been effecting a 
gradual reduction in the rate of profits, which we allow to have 
been smaller, but not disproportionally, in the last than in pre- 
ceding years; we shall find that one of those ey mg stagnations 
in some of the manufacturing districts, arising from over-produc- 
tion, and almost periodical in their occurrence, has, last year, har- 
rassed many of our traders ; but we cannot find, nor has any one 
been able to point out, symptoms which can threaten national de- 
clension, or which can indicate greater national malady than 
disease in some members, such as has frequently before occurred, 
such as seems inseparable from the nature of commerce, and such 
as time has never failed to remedy. 

Many of our merchants recollect, and those who do not recollect 
have heard of, the large profits and splendid fortunes that were 
made during the war; and it is to this glorious period that they 
turn their thoughts, and contrasting them with the present times, 
complain of the dulness of trade in the latter, and thence infer the 
declining state of the nation. The war certainly gave an extraor- 
dinary impulse to many branches of commerce and manufactures. 
Our navies swept the seas, where none but a British vessel was 
secure; in commerce England was paramount mistress ; our mer- 
chants transacted the business not only of their own country but 
of half the world ; and our manufacturers could force their produc- 
tions on those who must either have British goods or none at all. 
Such a state of things could not continue when the conclusion of 
the war deprived us of its unnatural support. Nor let it ever be 
lorgotten, that our country during the war resembled a spendthrift, 
who , by broaching his capital, dazzles the world for awhile by his 
profusion, but entails certain difficulty on his descendants. Of the 
millions which were annually raised by the funding system, some 
part went abroad to pay our troops and defray our other continental 
expences, and, even thence, much returned to purchase British 
manufactures ; but a very large proportion was expended at heme, 
and the capital of the country was thus made to ae an artificial 
Prosperity to the whole of our internal system. Immense profits 
were made, and prodigious fortunes were amassed, by individuals; 
and comparing the present times with those of the war, it must be 
allowed that our merchants and manufacturers had then opportu- 
nities which they now enjoy no longer. But we must not consider 
one class alone, we must look at the whole nation, and we shall then 
see that itis as unreasonable to wish for such “ good old times,” 
as it is to wish for a return to the restrictive system, or any other 


plan that benefits a small class at the expense. of the whole com- 
wunity, 
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We have said that the present distress arises from a variety of 
unconnected causes. In the first place we would remark, that the 
competition of capitalists has diminished the rate of profit to a ver 
low standard. ormerly, a much greater extent of business was 
carried on by merchant speculators. Of late years, every proba- 
bility of fluctuation in price has been so eagerly watched, and go 
speedily anticipated, that this branch of traders have found their 
incomes rapidly diminishing ; a great part of the business formerly 
transacted in this manner, is now carried on by the method of 
consignment. But by this alteration, although individuals are 
injured, the public generally, who thereby procure their mer- 
chandise at a cheaper rate, are obviously benefitted. The extent 
of business is much the same now as in former years, but it has, in 
many instances, changed hands, and those who have suffered by 
the alteration, are now raising a cry of national distress, while 
those who are gainers by the change keep their own secret. 

Another great cause of the present want of profit to our mer- 
chants, and consequent cry of dull trade, is one little known, 
namely, that they are, in many branches, superseded by the shop- 
keepers. This class of men now forms the most flourishing part 
of the community. Let those, who say that distress is felt 
among all classes indiscriminately, look to the profits of our retail 
traders. After a good deal of minute investigation and careful 
inquiry, we are led to believe that the average rate of profit to 
most London shopkeepers is about thirty per cent. on every trans- 
action ; an enormous sum, which we at first esteemed incredible, 
but which we are now convinced is correct. In many of the staple 
commodities of life fifty per cent. is obtained. The power which 
such —_ give of accumulating capital is of course immense, and 
the shopkeeper, after increasing his retail trade as far as circum- 
stances permit, finds himself possessed of capital which he cannot 
employ in his shop. Formerly, the merchant used to bring goods 
from abroad, which he or the manufacturer sold to the wholesale 
dealer, and the wholesale dealer to the shopkeeper. The first step, 
then, of the shopkeeper was to supersede the wholesale dealer, by 
purchasing his goods directly of the merchant, or manufacturer, 
thereby securing to himself the profits of the wholesale dealer. 
When the latter class of men suffered by this alteration, there was 
just as much reason for complaint, as there is now, when, by a 
still further increase of opulence, the shopkeepers are enabled to 
import their own goods from abroad, and, in some instances that 
we have found, to become shipowners also, and the merchants are 
thus driven from many parts of the markets, which are now occo- 
pied by the shopkeepers, who thus secure the merchants’ profits in 
addition to their own. 

It is obvious that such merchants are greatly injured by these 
alterations, and that they must seek some other channel for the 
employment of their capital. Most probably the capital of several 
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of these men will be invested in shop-keeping, and the public will 
then be still further benefitted by the profits of this part of trade 
being lowered by competition, and the price of retail articles re- 
duced accordingly. It is unnatural that the profits of any branch 
of trade should long continue higher than those of any other 
branch. The present prejudice against the name of “‘ tradesman” 
will, undoubtedly, keep many from becoming retailers, but many 
will not be detained by such scruples. When a man, with a wife 
and family, finds that he has the option of being poor as a mer- 
chant, or of becoming opulent as a shopkeeper, it will not be long 
before his pride allows him to pursue the latter alternative ; and 
such is the actual state of the case with many men at the present 
moment. 

These, and similar secondary causes, are, in our opinion, the 
points to which we must look for explanation of our present cry of 
distress. As to our manufacturers, the opinion of their distress is 
now so generally fading away, under the influence of late accounts, 
that we feel it unnecessary to do more than refer the sceptical to 
the examination of facts. In this branch of trade, the variations 
of activity and depression are so frequent, as to be naturally ex- 
pected by all who are concerned, and we believe that the manu- 
facturers themselves were the people least surprised by their late 
reverses. The occurrence, however, of distress in their department, 
at the same time with the distress in other branches of trade, in- 
duced many, not generally inclined to be dejected, to believe that 
radical disease existed in our national constitution. Over produc- 
tion occasioned a glut in the market, and the manufacturers no 
longer produced ; and they themselves, and the artisans in their 
employ, did not mourn in silence. But consumption was still 
guing on, and the stocks on hand having now diminished, a de- 
mand for goods is again created ; and we at present hear, from 
most parts of the country, that the manufacturers are again at 
work, and trade resuming its wonted briskness. 

We have made diligent inquiries among practical men, and we 
find that trade is every where experiencing a reviving impulse. 
It seems, indeed, to be an opinion gaining ground among well- 
informed men, that the return of spring will see a termination of 
the frozen stillness which still hangs over some portion of our trade. 
That season, as usual, will bring a demand to the shopkeepers, who 
again must apply to the manufacturers, and business will resume 
its usual train. For those who seem to take pleasure in believing 
that our nation is on the verge of ruin, we cannot do better than 
tefer them to the speech of the Duke of Wellington, on the 13th 
of February, in reply to Lord Holland :—“ I firmly believe, that, 
notwithstanding the distress which at present afflicts the country, 
ithever was in a state in which it could embark in a war with so 


nany advantages” —“ even to what they were when all Europe was 
arrayed against us.” 
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Art. XII.—Third Series of the Munster Festivals. The Rivals. Tracy's 
Ambition. By the author of the “ Collegians.” 3 vols. 8vo. Saun. 
ders and Otley. London. 1830. 

2, Laurie Todd: or the Settlers in the Woods. By John Galt, Esq., 
F.A.S.. &c., &c. 3vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 

3. The Country Curate. By the author of the “ Subaltern.” 2 vols, 
8vo. Colburn and Bentley. London, 1830. 

3. Tales of a Briefless Barrister. 3 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley, 
London. 1830. 

5. The Lost Heir ; andthe Prediction. 3vols. Bull. London. 1830, 


TueEse are but a few of the mass of novels beneath which our 
table, if it could utter a sound at all, would send forth a groan that 
would be heard from the Land’s End to Johnny Groat’s. We 
wonder how it is, that in these times of “ universal distress,” of 
“national bankruptcy,” and ruined agriculturists, people can be 
found to read for amusement. That many such selfish beings there 
are, who can smile upon the misery that appears every where around 
us,—at our Theatres, in our Bazaars, in our Parks, and streets, and 
ball-rooms,—who can absolutely find spirit amid all this hurly burly, 
revolutionary, and woeful crisis of our country, to read—not one 
novel, but two or three hundred, in the course of a month or two, 
there can be no good reason todoubt. For, if there were no readers, 
there would be no circulating libraries ; if no circulating libraries, 
no novels, no contract authors, no Colburn and Bentleys. It is 
now in literature as in other trades ; great consumption is followed 
by great supply. It is, perhaps, not wauanene, according to the 
present aspect of things, that the latter will soon overtake the former, 
and then comes the shock that necessarily arises from a glutted 
market. Then shall we hear the cry of distress that ere-while has 
resounded from the stocking and cloth manufacturers, come forth 
with a trumpet voice from the manufacturers of novels. But let 
us not, to our present evils, add those which are, as yet, only in 
the distance. Let us, for the present, be as merry as we can. 

Of the fourteen volumes, whose titles we have above enumerated, 
we do not expect to retain the slightest possible recollection after 
the expiration of about one fortnight. Perhaps, in the course of a 
month or two, we shall occasionally be reminded of some or all of 
them, by seeing their ‘‘ fallen leaves” wrapped round our pepper 
or cheese, or some other of the various condiments which swell the 
items of our home consumption. If so, we shall deeply sympathise 
with the ill-fated author, and give him or them, as the case may 
be, all we have,—a tear ! 

Our friend, Mr. Griffin, seems to have knocked himself up at 
the festivals of old Munster. Either they have exhausted him, oF 
he has exhausted them, for he is now quite a different sort of fellow 
altogether. We always thought him a lad of genius, a promising 
youth from Tipperary, or some where thereabout. But he has 
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crown dull. A cloud has come upon his mind, and we fear that 
ihe be not a methodist already, or a methodist preacher, he is in 
the high road to promotion in that fascinating pursuit. We still 
think that, now and then, we discern through the ‘ Rivals,’ glimpses, 
few and far between, of the superior mind which illumined his 
former labours. Of native fire, energy, imagination, agen.» elo- 
quence, our friend has enough ; indeed, rather too much, perhaps ; 
for these qualities serve him on all occasions, and supply the place 
of that attention to the business of life, and of that keen observa- 
tion of men and manners, which are among the very first requisites 
of a novelist. 

The story of the ‘ Rivals’ is a common-placed tale of ‘“ love and 
murder,” or at least very nearly so, since there is plenty of the 
former, and a great deal of killing, ee in Insh phrase, to 
the latter. The heroine, Miss Esther Wilderming, an heiress and 
niece to a gentleman of good property, in the county of Wicklow, 
is wooed by two suitors. Riordon, the favoured lover, a moody, 
musing, melancholy young gentleman, and a patriot, who sym- 
pathises in the wrongs of his country, and the oppression of its 

The other suitor, named Lacy, of a directly opposite 
mode of thinking, a thorough-paced partizan of Government, de- 
termined to win his way to fortune and influence through eve 
grade of villainy and crime; in a word, one of those political blood- 
hounds, with the originals of which, the history of the disturbed 


times in Ireland must have so abundantly a ome the author. 
oli 


The rivalry of these two suitors is, by their political differences, 
exacerbated to a degree of the most deadly hatred. Riordon, 
suspected of being the contriver and leader in a very clever and 
successful effort to rescue a captive peasant from the police-bar- 
racks, is obliged to fly the country. Before doing so, he has a 
farewell interview with Esther, m which they plight eternal vows 
of truth and affection. -After leaving his love, Riordon has a 
nightly rencontre with his rival, the details of which are left in 
obscurity ; but the result is, the finding of Lacy by some passers 
by, wounded almost to the death. Riordon sails for South Ame- 
nea to join the cause of independence. In the course of his four 
years’ absence, an account (which is generally credited) reaches 
Ireland of his having perished on the field of battle. At the end 
of four years, during which Esther has been pining and wasting 
away, she consents (the consent is, to our seeming, not well mo- 
(ved, nor rendered probable or excusable to the reader) to marry 
» the hated rival and persecutor of her betrothed Riordon. 
owever, the very night she signs the contract, she is taken sud- 
denly ill; she apparentl expires, and is regularly waked, and 
buried in a lonely church-yard in the neighbourhood. On the 
very same night, as chance or fate would have it, Riordon, whose 
ones, it turns out, after all, were not “ whitening on the plains of 
dlombia,” appears in a pass of the Wicklow hills, and in a storm 
of thunder and lightning, to his foster-brother, Lenigan, and scares 
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the poor man almost out of his wits. However, after convincin 

him that he is still of this world, Riordon sends him with a letter 
to his beloved Esther, and from him, at their next meeting, learns 
her fatal catastrophe. The forlorn lover, like a second Romeo, re- 
solves to visit all that remains of his mistress in the tomb; and 
accompanied by Lenigan, he repairs to the lonely church-yard, 
breaks open the vault, forces the lid of the coffin, and takes from 
it his buried love. In the delirium of the moment, he madly de- 
termines to bear the corse thence to an abandoned hut, in the 
mountains; but, exhausted in body and mind, he feels unable to 
prosecute his intention, till, opportunely finding, outside the wall 
of the cemetry, a man with a horse and car, (who, it afterwards 
turns out, was waiting there for some body-snatcher), he tricks 
the carman into a belief that he is the person who employed him; 
and, throwing himself and his inanimate load into the vehicle, the 

are borne to the hut. Here, in the course of the night, the lover 
and his companion are overwhelmed with wonder and thankfulness 
at the miracle of Esther’s resuscitation. Like Juliet, she is brought 
forth from the tomb to live again; but more fortunate than the 
daughter of Capulet, Esther revives in the arms of a living and 
healthy lover. The transition from a grave to the bridal couch, 
is the necessary destiny of the heroine. Some time after this, 
Riordon, in one of his evening walks, meets his rival, Lacy, who, 
having some scent of his being in the country, is in pursuit of him; 
a fierce personal struggle ensues, which ends by Riordon flinging 
his enemy over a precipice. An hour or so afterwards, Lacy is 
brought, wounded, and apparently dying, to the cottage of Ruor- 
dan, where he is accommodated with a room ; and the owner, to 
avoid the instigation of his own murderous thoughts, leaves home, 
and wanders about the hills. In his absence, Esther, who had 
before enacted, so unexceptionably according to nature, the part of 
a corpse, now undertakes that of a ghost, and converses with Lacyin 
good set terms, and in her quality of supernatural visitor, during 
what the French would call, and with reason, un bon quart d’heure, 
which, in plain English, is equivalent to a full half hour. This 
scene is out of all bearing and probability, and cannot be swal- 
lowed by the most credulous and open-mouthed of romance- 
readers. To pursue the story any further in detail, would be irk- 
some ; suffice it to say, that Lacy leaves the cottage ; is cured of 
his wound ; is baffled, in his personal as well as political projects, 
by Riordon, and at length retires from public life, with broken 
spirits and crushed hopes. After an interview with Esther, ona 
summer evening, in which she gives him a world of good advice, 
Lacy retires home ; and, instead of adopting (which is seldom the 
case) this wholesome counsel, he becomes moody, morose, and 
melancholy, and, before the end of the year, sets out for the world 
to come. It will be evident to our readers, from this brief, but not 
unfaithful, outline, that the merit of this tale is not in the plot. 
Upon this there is a great deal to say, and much of that so obvious, 
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that it could not have escaped the author ; and we are, therefore, 
the more surprised that he should not have eschewed the tempta- 
tion. The merits of this composition,—and great they are, we take 
a pleasure in acknowledging,—are to be found in the detached 
scenes of Irish low life. Here our author is pre-eminent, and shows 
the hand and mind of a master. Like the giant of mythology, he is 
strongest when nearest his parent earth; his peasant scenes are 
inimitable; their dress, manners, and deportment are fac similes 
from reality ; their feelings and emotions are warm transcripts from 
life; and their conversation, eloquence, wit, and humour as faith- 
fully reported, as if they had been taken down in short hand, from 
the lips of the speakers. In the delineation of the classes above 
the peasantry and those of middle life, the author, though often 
successful, is not so invariably excellent. In the description of 
these, there are, no doubt, many strong and vigorous touches, and 
much of individual and local colouring ; but there is, also, obser- 
vable a lamentable want of keeping, or consistency of character, 
We proceed to the second tale, entitled ‘ Tracy’s Ambition.’ Into 
the details of this story we cannot at present enter, nor, indeed, 
would it be either edifiying or amusing, and it has little or nothing 
of continuity of interest, and by no means an intelligible suc- 
cession of events. It is like what the French call une piéce a 
tiroir,—that is, like a curious cabinet; it contains, in separate 
drawers, many things that are rare and precious, but there is want- 
ing that general symmetry, that fusion of parts, and uniform har- 
mony of proportion, without which, as a whole, it must want charm 
and interest. The tale is given in shape of an auto-biography of 
the hero Tracy, a comfortable, but not very wealthy farmer, in one 
of the western counties of Ireland. Poor Tracy sacrifices the un- 
ostentatious, but heartfelt happiness of his family, the affection of 
his dependents, and of the surrounding peasantry, together with his 
own self-respect and contentment, to the delusive hopes of ad- 
vancement and influence, held out to him by a crafty, ambitious, 
and designing neighbour, a Mr. Dalton. ‘This latter is a more 
largely-developed and vigorously traced portrait of the same noxious 
animal as that exhibited in the Lacy of the former tale. For the 
ability with which he has described, and the strong and glowing 
colours in which he has painted this prototype of that deadly and 
loathsome species of reptile which so long fattened and flourished 
in the festering life-blood of Ireland, the author deserves the most 
unqualified eulogy. The portraits of his subaltern friends,—the 
informers, swearers, decoy-men, and betrayers of the deluded 
peasantry,—are given with true and frightful energy. We can 
pursue the details of this story no farther than to state, that Tracy 
ischeated out of a sum of money, the loss of which is sufficient to 
ruin him, by his false friend, Dalton ; his wife falls a victim to the 
fury of the insurgent peasantry, in an attack directed against him- 
self’; and he sinks down into an almost broken-hearted man. In 
the concluding pages, however, he is relieved from his difficulties 
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by the return of a wealthy brother-in-law from India, and poetical 
justice is done upon Dalton, the arch villain of the plot. Before 
closing these remarks, we shall give some instances of that want 
of sustained consistency, or keeping of character, sometimes ob- 
servable in these volumes. Tracy, a simple-minded, and but ordi- 
narily educated farmer, in one passage of his auto-biography, with 
most preposterous magniloquence, thus expresses himself: ‘ Ambi- 
tion is said to be the passion of advanced: years. But when it does 
awake, it acts upon the soul like the waters of the fabled fountain 
of Bimini, re-kindling faded energies and aspirations, and renewing 
the old man’s youth like the eagle’s.’ Now, we would venture a 
temperate wager, that no farmer, “ great or small,” in all Ireland, 
and the Isle of Man to boot, ever heard of the fountain of Bimini, 
and its youth-renewing waters. Indeed, we doubt that, even 
amongst the country gentlemen of the sister island, (perhaps we 
might go farther,) there could be found one to whom a question 
relative to the said fountain of Bimini! would not prove a down- 
right poser. The other example is, where Tracy, meaning to say 
that, on a certain fast day, he put neither milk in his tea, nor but- 
ter on his bread, thus expresses himself in the following ludicrously 
affected phraseology, worthy alone of a third or fourth-rate pre- 
tender to literature, in the polished meridian of the Minories or of 
Whitechapel :—" [ joined in observing the abstinences of the vigil, 


by forbearing to qualify the acerbity of the narcotic with a = 


ful of cream, or to increase the pinguifying influence of the bread 
by the addition of butter!!!’ Apollo, in his mercy, deliver us 
from such declamatory farmers as these ! 

Such are the vices into which negligence betrays. the ablest pen. 

It is not in anger, so much as in sorrow, that we note these hallu- 
cinations of a man of genius and great promise, who, if he remain 
only stationary in the ranks of literature, and do not attain a place 
in its most eminent class, has only himself to blame. 

We hardly remember through what it was, except through the 
in and beer smelling criticisms of old Blackwood’s Magazine, that 
Ir. Joho Galt ever became known on this side of the Tweed. His 

language can only be understood’amongst the wildest Covenanters 
of Scotland, and if they can be pleased with the peculiarly lethargic 
current of his ideas, they, of course, are at liberty to please them- 
selves. But we, who are not Covenanters, do hereby sincerely de- 
clare, that with the exception of Blackwood’s last double number 
of childish reviews and drowsy tales, and ideotic politics, we have 
not recently seen any thing so utterly and totally stupid, as Laurie 
Todd. The very name is prosy and empty. The apparent object 
of the tale is to attract settlers to Canada, where it seems the 
author has been engaged for some time, in superintending some 
public work. But the effect of the narrative, if it were much read, 
of which there is little chance, would be to deter emigrants from 
directing their prows towards a quarter of the globe, where they 
might be likely to meet with such a horrible bore as Laurie Todd. 
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Eheu quantum mutatus ab illo! Is the * Subaltern” really trans- 
formed into a ‘ Country Curate’? Has the well-disciplined soldier 
surrendered all his military propensities, and exchanged the tent 
for the pulpit? And the slayer of men, has he become a teacher 
of peace? has he—the roving bachelor—at last settled down in some 
hill-encircled village, married a rural maid, and taken a green- 
jatticed cottage, by the side of a murmuring stream, with little 
pebbles shining in it, and ducks and geese gabbling upon its fair 
bosom? Alas! great are the changes indeed, to which a soldier’s 
life is subject. The ‘‘ Subaltern” is not the same man whom we 
knew some three or four years ago. These two volumes bear no 
more resemblance to his former graphic sketches, than an old shovel 
hat bears to a smart foraging cap, or a half-washed surplice to a 
red jacket sparkling with a pair of epaulets. 

There are here about nine or ten different tales, after the fashion 
of Miss Mitford, but possessing just as much of her inimitable 
spirit as cider has of champagne. They are called ‘The Pastor,’ 
‘The Poacher,’ ‘ The Schoolmistress,’ ‘The Shipwreck,’ ‘ The 
Fatalist,’ ‘The Smugglers,’ ‘ The Suicide,’ ‘ The Miser,’ ‘ The Rose 
of East Kent,’ and ‘The Parish Apprentice.’ The reader can easily 
imagine the sort of stories which are told under these very novel 
titles; the pastor all benevolence and attention to his duties ; the 
poacher an innocent rustic, who lays down with great force the 
law of nature against the laws of game ; the schoolmistress a type 
of misfortune, and a pattern of patience; the horrors of a ship- 
wreck, and a romance thereunto appended ; a fatalist who is going 
as fast as he can to the devil, and smugglers who are running after 
him in the same delightful road. We would fain help the gentle 
reader's imagination to a further acquaintance with the lucubrations 
of the worthy curate, were we not afraid of the yawns which we 
fancy we already see crying out to us for mercy. 

If the volumes which contain the tales of a “ Briefless Barrister,” 
have really emanated from a professional’man, then do we join 
most cordially in the hostility of the Attornies to his precious 
person, and almost wish, unless he give up writing novels, that he 
may remain with that comfortable epithet attached to his gown 
during the remainder of his life. His three volumes are filled with 
two stories called ‘Secret Thoughts are Best’ and ‘ New Neigh- 
bours.’ In the former he gives a new edition of “ Wild Oats,” 
shewing as how a young foolish fellow runs away from his home, 
gets into all the vices of London, becomes acquainted with a gang 
of gypsies, is taken up for a burglary, and then repents and be- 
comes a philosopher and a gentleman. From ‘ New Neighbows, 
we learn the art of becoming acquainted with those who live next 
door to us, an art, by-the-bye, very little known in London, where 
we lived for years between a Mahomedan and a Jew, without ever 
knowing of our happy lot until a Police report brought the matter 
within our cognizance. The “ Briefless” author is a regular special 
Pleader, using for the expression of a single idea the greatest num- 
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ber of words. His inventive faculty does not appear at all to be 
allied with imagination ; it is a sort of volition, which being dis. 
~~ to produce a tale, runs on with every kind of stuff which can 

elp to fill up a page, such as, ‘he then sat down and wrote q 
letter :’ ‘ he knocked at the door and asked if Mr. B. was at home, 
and being answered in the negative, he turned his face towards the 
street again and walked away :’ ‘ he took off his hat, which having 
held in his hand for some time, he put on again, and wished Mr, C 
a good morning.’ But here is at hand a literal specimen :— 

‘ Conjecture after conjecture endeavoured to solve the difficulty, but no 
solution of a satisfactory nature could be found.’—vol. iii. p. 101. 

Again— 

‘ Although in the baronet’s manners and feelings there was something of 
littleness and circuitousness, in spite of his great politeness and high descent, 
yet in his son there was a remarkable up-and-down-rightness, and a 
hearty, wholesome straightforwardness. When his father, therefore, began 
in a roundabout way to interrogate him concerning the long visit which 
Lord Summerfield had made at Mr. Franklin’s, the young man presently 
and promptly replied, ‘1 have heard nothing about it, and [ know nothing 
of it; but if you wish to know, I will ask Maria; I have no doubt that 
she will tell me.” ’—vol. iii. pp. 101, 102. 

We feel a pang of remorse for having put at the tail of these 
precious productions one, which in point of energy and of dramatic 
interest, is worth them all. We do really think, that there is more 
of that description of talent, which may be called the story-telling 
faculty, in ‘ The Lost Heir,’ than in all the novels put together, 
which have been published this season. The scene shifts from 
America to France at the time of the Revolution, and the action is 
full of the bustle and interest of that dreadful period. ‘ The Pre- 
diction’ is also a finely wrought tale, and, like its companion, is 
clothed in bold, and often very beautiful diction. They are both, 
we understand, from the pen of Mr. Power, the actor, whose re- 
presentations of Irish character have made him a great favourite 
on the stage. It is with unfeigned gratification that we see a 
parvon in his profession devoting his leisure hours to the muses. 

e wish him all imaginable success. 





NOTICES. 


Arr. XI1.—An Enquiry into the Natural Grounds of Right to Vendible 
Property or Wealth. By Samuel Read. 8vo. Edinburgh.’ 1829. 


Dr. Jounson, in one of his conversational paradoxes, asserted that no 
professed cook could write a good book on cookery, and no practical mer- 
chant a good book on trade; for this plain reason, that a cook seldom 
thinks of any thing besides his culinary processes, or a merchant of any 
thing besides his own trade. But, to write a good book, it is necessary 10 
have extensive and philosophical views ; to look beyond the narrow details 
of practical affairs; and to make comparisons, and draw inferences from 
things which fall not within the confined sphere of practical men. This, 
though it sounds paradoxical, appears to apply not unjustly to the subject 
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of political economy, not so much as it regards the writing of a book, as 
to the study of the science, if we may call by that name the vague and in- 
conclusive reasonings usually thus designated. The merchant, or the agri- 
culturist, who studies political economy, must not confine his views, there- 
fore, to what belongs to his own avocations. He must escape as far as he 
can beyond the little circle of his personal affairs, and extend his reasoning 
to the multifarious pursuiis of other men, and the influence which these 
have over the general wealth and happiness of the community, and of the 
world, 

Mr. Read seems to us to have acted in conformity with these views. 
We recollect that his first pamphlet on the subject, called forth not a little 
of the sneering wit of Ricardo’s disciples; who deemed it impossible that 
a Scotch bleacher could discover flaws in their favourite systems; but Mr. 
Read's pamphlets have now grown into a goodly volume ; and, so far as 
we understand the matters discussed, (Political Economy being, at best, 
rather incomprehensible,) he seems to have brought forward arguments 
which are likely to puzzle the Ricardoists to find replies. Mr. Read, 
indeed, has 7 investigated the subject with a great deal of origi- 
nality and independent thinking. Political economy has, hitherto, been 
confined to the production and distribution of wealth, whereas Mr. Read 
carries ita step further, and begins by investigating the right to wealth 
or property. This innovation evidently gives a more definite and important 
object to the science, and causes it to assume a form altogether novel. We 
cannot, at present,spare room to detail any of Mr.Read’s views or reasonings ; 
but those who are desirous of seeing the principles of Ricardo, Macculloch, 
and Malthus, dissected with no sparing hand, will find this book well worth 
perusing. It is not, indeed, well written, and is encumbered with notes 
which ought to have been worked into the text, but it is plain and generally 


intelligible, and that is a great deal more than can be said of most books 
on Political Economy. 





Art. XI1V.—History of France and Normandy, from the Accession of 
Clovis tothe Battle of Waterloo. By W.C. Taylor, A.B. Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co. London; 1830. 


It is impossible not to feel that a vast and important improvement has 
lately taken place in the means of instructing the rising generation. Science 
is rendered intelligible to the infant capacity, and history is literally turned 
intoa Reading Made Easy. We think Mr. Taylor is entitled to the praise 
of having assisted in bringing about this useful change ; and, if we wanted 
any proof of his ability to succeed in an object of such vast moment, we 
should find that proof in the very agreeable work before us. Like a man 
of sense, he professes to offer the attractions neither of novelty of subject, 
nor of elegance of style; all he is anxious to accomplish, is an accurate 
story, and simple and comprehensible narrative. We congratulate Mr. 
aylor on his success. No child who has almost learned his letters that can 
misunderstand the text of this history, and yet in vain do we look for a 
Single sentence which can be called tame or vulgar. 


ee 


Art. XV.— Stories of Travels in Turkey. 12mo. Hurst and Chance. 
London : 1830, 





Two of the most beautiful engravings that we have any where seen, except 


’ ae Annual, meet the spectator at the threshold of this pretty 
L XIII, 21 
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little work, to sooth him, and to turn his critical bile, if he have any, into 
the sweetest milk of human kindness. The object of the author of this 
work, is to form a plain and popular narrative of those facts which modern 
travellers have established, respecting the history and the present condi. 
tion of European Turkey. Personal prejudices, feelings, and predilections 
on the part of authors, very often distort those statements which would 
otherwise be soluble. The author of this work has produced a castigated 
version, as we may call it, of the principal results of their labours, and has, 
in this manner, furnished the precedent of an exceedingly valuable system, 
of making the treasures collected by enterprising travellers serviceable ty 
the ordinary occasions of education. 





Arr. XVI.—A new Supplement to the Pharmacopeias of London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Paris, forming a complete Dispensatory and 
Conspectus, §c. By J. Rennie, A.M., A.L.S. 8vo. Baldwin and 
Co. London: 1829. 


We are happy to find that a work which, for its ingenuity, its comprehen- 
siveness, and accuracy, deserves so well the patronage of the profession, 
has arrived at a second edition,—a goal, the attainment of which is a pretty 
fair criterion of the merits of any literary performance. Although this 
‘Supplement,’a title which the modesty of the author has conferred on a very 
copious and substantial Pharmacopzia, is intended as a work essentially of 
reference for the mature professional man, yet it is so perspicuous, and so 
rudimental, that we only wonder how it should not become a familiar 
class book to the student. The author is evidently well acquainted with 
the world: he has written an elemental work, for so we may call it, in 
which he has not taken it for granted that the young reader is already well 
acquainted with the subjects of which he treats. For the country prac- 
titioner, we cannot imagine a production more indispensable. It is what 
no other work, that we are acquainted with, is,—a convenient medical cy- 
clopedia, embracing, in a brief and cheap compass, the best and soundest 
information on any subject which a miscellaneous practitioner is called on 
to consider in the course of his professional labours. 





Art. XVII.—A Manual of the Economy of the Human Body on Health 
and Disease. 8vo. pp. 417.—Edinburgh, Daniel Lizars, 1830. 


WE only wish that we could always see attempts to popularise professional 
subjects placed in the hands of such sensible and judicious compilers as the 
author of this work. We have had from time to time no small number of 
dietetic publications poured in upon us, of various merit, and we own that 
we took up this Manual under a strong persuasion that very little novelty 
could be found in its pages. We were, however, very agreeably disap- 
pointed. The works of which we have had such an abundance, have been 
confined to mere injunctions as to the choice of food, and to some generel 
reasons that ought to operate with the patient, why he should adopt a par 
ticular regimen in preference to any other. We own we were not fully alive 
to the deficiency which all these books were chargeable with, until we saw 
that deficiency supplied by the author of this Manual. We have here then 
for the first time in a popular form, a very lucid and admirably correct ex- 
planation of the structure and functions of the human body, and the 
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several economy of the human system. This exposition will have the effect 
va some measure Of shewing the rationale of those prescriptions, which 
under other circumstances were adopted in perfect ignorance by the unpro- 
fessional public, and consequently it will tend to produce a more general 
and willing submission to the jurisdiction of medicine. We are stronol 
impressed with the opinion that nothing will more certainly contribute to 
extend the practice of the sound physician, than judicious works like the 
present, which is calculated in the first place to remove the prejudices 
against which too often the physician has to contend; and in the next 
place, the uninformed public is ina better condition of ascertaining those 
stages of illness, when the superior knowledge of a medical man ought to 
be appealed to. We think this a very sensible and most valuable work. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Connected with Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


Dr. Bowring and Mr. George Borrow are about to publish The Songs of 
Scandinavia, containing a selection of the most interesting of the Histo- 
rical and Romantic Ballads of North-Western Europe, with specimens of 
the Danish and Norwegian Poets down to the present day. Dr. Bowring 
is also about to publish the Bohemian Anthology. 


The Family Cabinet Atlas is announced for immediate publication.— 
Constructed upon an original plan, it will furnish the information of the 
larger and more expensive Atlases, in a clear and accurate manner, and 
yet be smaller than any one hitherto published. 


The first Number of a New Quarterly Review, confined exclusively to 
the subject of Mining! was to make its appearance this month. 


The Rev, George Croly is engaged in a History of the Jews. 


The annual meeting of the Proprietors of the London University was 
held on the 24th ult. when a full exposition of the affairs of that institution 
was made. The total capital in shares and donations amounted to 
163,4627, 10s.; the expenditure for the year ending 31st December, was 
133,607/. 10s. The number of students enrolled for the present session 
amounts to 596, of whom 224 have entered for branches of general edu- 
cation, 106 for law only, and 256 for medical classes only. Several of 
the speakers who attended the meeting complained of the apathy mani- 
fested by the Dissenters in general towards the University. 


The justly celebrated Mr. Sheldrake has in the press a Treatise on the 
Prevention and Cure of Spinal Curvature, and its Consequences; on the 
Cure of Malformations of the Hands and Feet, and on the Cure of other 
Defects of the Extremities that are occasioned by debility or disease, 


The Hunterian Oration, in honour of the celebrated John Hunter, was 
pronounced at the College of Surgeons, on the 15th of February, by 
Mr. Guthrie. We are happy to learn that the difficulties which prevented 
the formation of a catalogue to the Hunterian Museum, now in the Col- 
lege, and which arose from the loss of the MSS. connected with the 
different articles, are on the eve of being overcome ; and that the part of 
the catalogue, which relates to natural history, is almost ready for the 
press. The osteological part of it is in a similar state of forwardness ; 
aud all that relates to the morbid anatomy is almost completely printed, 
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Perhaps there are persons who may be interested in knowing, that the 
first volume of the Marquis of Londonderry’s Narrative of the War jn 
Germany was written by Mr. Gleig. The second volume, just published, 
the No le Lord declares, is from his own pen. 


The late destruction of the English Opera House by fire, has deprived 
the Beef-Steak Club of a place of rendezvous. This is very singular, 
Most of the first persons in the realm belonged to it. Its meetings are 
held by session, the steak is dressed in the room where the members as- 
semble, and a tremendous fine imposed for non-attendance, or want of 
- Five guineas a minute, or so, is the rate of fine, and expul- 
sion punishes the third offence of this kind. 

The French seem to think, that they are never to have enough of 
Napoleon. Two more works respecting him are in preparation: one b 
M. Pons, who was with Buonaparte at Elba; and the other by M. Thiers, 
embracing the history of the consulate and the empire. 

Mr. Jacob has in a state of forwardness a work on the Production and 
Consumption of the Precious Metals. 


Mr. Moore is engaged in a Life of Petrarch, between whom and Lord 
Byron this poet has shewn that many singular analogies exist. 


A curious work, entitled Revelations de Faits Importaus, is announced 
at Paris, by M. Morin. He was a Conducter of Police in 1814, and 
may, probably, have some strange mysteries to disclose. 


The Life of Robespierre is to form one of the amusements of the spring 
at Paris. 


The Rev. Hyde Cassan, author of some political pamphlets, has an- 
nounced the Lives of the Bishops of Bath and Wells from the earliest times. 


Samson, the guillotine man during the revolution in France, who has 
been for some years dead, is soon to figure once more as the subject of an 
extensive memoir. We happen to know, from a French correspondent, 
that when the present Mr. Samson was applied to to lend his assistance in 
completing the memoirs of his father, the sensitive Jack Ketch of Paris, 
was absolutely melted into tears! Old Samson was a man of education 
and attainments; his ‘dreadful trade” by no means hardened his cia- 
racter, for it is to him that France owes the abolition of that horrible 


system of torture, which used formerly to be employed to extort confession 
from supposed criminals. 


One of the greatest singularities of modern times, is the publication of 
a newspaper in Egypt! It is now about ten months in existence. The 
press at which it is printed belongs to the Viceroy of Egypt at Cairo, and 
is only a vehicle for the ordinances and decrees of Government. 

The Baron de la Bergorie has published, at Paris, a very curious work 
on the state of Agriculture in ancient Greece, from the time of Homer to 
Theocritus. 

A bookseller at Zwickhau has published a pocket edition of the populat 
writers of various countries, translated. This pocket edition consists of 
only two hundred and fifty volumes, each volume sold at sixpence! 

A descriptive account is shortly expected of the Coins of the French 
Revolution. The announcement of such a work will ,call to mind Dr. 
Kelly’s curious chapter on these coins, in his admirable work, the Cambist. 
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